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U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR CLASS of BOTANY.—In consequence of the 
lateness of the season, PROF, LINDLEY is obliged to post- 
~ the commencement of his Lectures to the Junior Class. 

he Course will begin on the 16th of April. 
A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty of 


Medicine. 
FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 


and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
March 8, 1860, 


IBBERT TRUST.—Two Scuorarsuirs 

will be awarded on this Foundation after the Exami- 

nation in November next, provided that Candidates are 

declared by the Examiners to be duly qualified. The Exami- 

nation will take place at University Hall, Gordon-square, 

London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 19th, 
20th, and 21st days of November, 1860. 

The Names and Addresses of all Candidates, together with 
satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and other points, the 
particulars of which may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, must be forwarded to him, at University Hall, on 
or before the 1st of October. 

HARLES J. MURCH, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, Feb. 13, 1860. 





ULLIEN FUND.—The illness of M. Jullien 
having, with fatal rapidity, terminated in death, it is 
resolved that the donations to the JULLIEN FUND shall be 
applied in the manner which would have been most in conso- | 
nance with the wishes of the deceased, had it been permitted | 
m to express them, viz., to the relief of his widow and | 
family, Wao, by his loss, are left totally unprovided for. 

COMMITTEE vOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE JULLIEN FUND. 

Mr. John Miv-hell Mr. W. Duncan Davison 
Mr. W. R. Sams Mr. Robert K. Bowley 
Mr. Thomas Chappex Mr. Jules Benedict 

Honorary Treasurers.—My John Mitchell, 33, Old Bond- 
street; Mr. Thomas Chappell, so, New Bond-street; Mr. 
W. R. Sams, 1, St. James’s-street. 

Bankers.—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strana, Heywood, Ken- 
nards, and Co., Lombard-street ; London and Connty Bank, 
Hanover-square; who, as well as the honorary treasurers, 
have kindly consented to receive subscriptions. 


DESIGNS or NEW HOUSES of 
PARLIAMENT, 
WITH PUBLIC OFFICES ATTACHED, 
TO BE ERECTED IN SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 











The ARCHITECTS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
and of FRANCE are invited to compete for the intended 
edifice : 6002. will be awarded for the approved design, and 
3001. for the second best design, The style of architecture will 
be left to the discretion of the competitor. The Drawings and 
Estimates will be required to be sent under sealed covers ad- 
dressed to the SECRETARY OF PuBLIC Works, SYDNEY, to the 
care of Messrs. Wm. L. Merry and Co., 36, Cannon-street, 
E.C. (the Commercial Agents of the New South Wales 
Government), by the Ist Jannary 1861, for transmission to the 
Colony by the Steamer of that month. 

General conditions, together with a contour plan, to be had 
eof Mr, Weale, 59, High Holborn, and of Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh ; Mr. H. Campbell, Argyle-street, Glasgow ; 
Messrs. Hodges and Smith, Dublin; Messrs. Philip and Son, 

verpool ; Messrs. Thomson, Manchester; and M. Amyot, 
NO. 3, rw de la Paix, Paris, at each establishment Photo- 
graphic Views of the locality may be seen. Mr. Weale will 


give such explanation as , 2 
application or by post. may be required of him, by personal 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. NOTICE 


to ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
at the ROYA ACADEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY, 
the 9th, or TUESDAY, the 10th of April next, after which time 
no Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works be re- 
ceived which have already been publicly exhibited. 
FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass and Drawings with wide 
margins are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as 
well as projecting monidings, may prevent Pictures obtaining 
the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regulations 
necessary to be observed may be obtained at the Royal Aca- 
demy. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
_Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibi- 
tion, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage of any package. 
The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 


to the Secretary. 
EXCHANGE FINE 











OYAL ARTS 


GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the following and other Masters :— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 


Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.A, ios W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R.A O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Perey Lewis 
Creswick,R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A Bright Niemann Hayller 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R. A Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Looper, A.R.A. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 
Frost, A.R.A. A. Johnston Taylor utrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smalifield 


The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
65, Bishopsgate-street Within. 











A LADY, fully competent to the duties of 
KOUSEKEEPER or MATRON in a School or Institu- 
tion, in @ther capacity. First-class testimonials, and most 
respectable references. 
Address “X. Y.,"" Post-office, Brecknock-place, Camden 
New-town. 


j ANTED a SITUATION as HOUSE- 

KEEPER in ® Widower's family, where children 
require maternal care; ot to a single Gentleman where one or 
more servants are kept. Good recemmendation from last 


situation.—Address * H. C.,"’ 42 - , 
Ser tee. . Broadway-terrace, Camden 








} 





FEMALE SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN, 
87, GOWER-STREET, W.C. 
Ladies Visitors: 
The Marchioness of Salisbury The Hon. Mrs. MacLeod 
Lady Colchester Mrs. Harry Chester 
Lady Stanley of Alderley Mrs, Henry Cole 
The Hon. Mrs. Adderley Mrs. Thomas Longman. 
Provisional Committee of Management: 
Rev. Emilius Bayley, Rector of St George's, Bloomsbury 
Rev. John Back, Rector of St. George the Martyr 
H. A. Bowler, Eq, Inspector for Art, South Kensington 
W. H. Carpenter, 
Rev. Canon Dale, Rector of St. Pancras 
Prof. Donaldson, Bolton-gardens, Russell-square 
W. Donaldson, Esq., 18, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury- 


square 

Sir Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A., 7, Fitzroy-square 

Amos Gann, Esq., 17, Brunswick-square 

Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 8, Euston-square 

John Henderson, Esq., F.S.A., 3, Montague-street, Russell- 
square 

J. Holdship, Esq., 11, Upper Besherd piace, Russell-square 

A. D. Nash, Esq., 22, Bedford-row, Bloomsbury 4 

a Redgrave, R.A., Art-Superintendent, South Ken- 
sington 

Rev. Anthony W. Thorold, Rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 

G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., British Museum 

J. Watson, Esq., 6, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





This School, originally the female ‘‘ School of Design,”’ was 


| established by Government at Somerset House in the year 


1842-8, but from want of accommodation it was removed to 
adjacent premises in the Strand, and for a similar reason was 
afterwards transferred to Gower-street in February 1852. 


Its object is twofold :—I. Partly toenable Young Women of | 


the Middle Class to obtain an honourable and profitable em- 
ployment; IT. Partlytoimprove Ornamental Design in Manu- 
factures by cultivating the taste of the Designer. 

Since 1852 six hundred and ninety students have entered 
themselves at the School, and the number at the present time 
is one hundred and eighteen, of whom seventy-seven are 
studying with the view of ultimately maintaining themselves. 
Some of them, daughters of clergymen and medical men, 
unexpectedly compelled by a variety of causes to gain their 
own livelihood, and even to support others besides themselves, 
have, through the instruction and assistance received here, 
obtained good appointments in schools, or are enabled to live 
independently hy means of private teaching. ‘The present 
daily attendance averages seventy. 

The Committee of Council on Education have intimated 
their intention of withdrawing their special assistance from 


the School (amounting to 500/. per annum), and of finally 


closing it, unless it can be placed on a self-supporting basis. 
Two questions have therefore to be considered: 
I. Is the School of sufficient value to deserve an effort to 
maintain its existence? 
II. If fairly set going as an independent institution, will 
it be able to support itself? 

In reply to the first question, it may be stated, that over and 
above the immense importance of making every effort to 
provide channels of industry for young women, other Schools 
of Art are, on various grounds inadequate. Most of the young 
persons who attend this School, live at too great a distance 
from South Kensington to be able to attend there; and there 
is no other school in London, exclusively for females, in which 
teaching is given for the whole day on five days of the week, 
or in which the instruction is so ample, and the range of sub- 
jects so extensive. 

By an augmentation of the Fees (at present very low) for 
the day classes, and by a saving in house-rent, which might 
be effected by purchasing or renting convenient premises in 
the neighbourhood, the expenses, there is reason to hope, 
might, by careful financial management, be brought down to 
a level with the receipts. 

This, however, can be looked for only when the School 
has been started afresh on its new career, and housed in 
premises of its own, repaired and fitted for the purpose. 

To purchase suitable premises and to make them thoroughly 
complete, a sum of at least 2000/. is required, to raise which 
the Committee of the School are compelled to appeal to the 
public. Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

ANTHONY W. THOROLD, Chairman. 





N.B.—The School is open to the inspection of Visitors on 


{ 
=sq., Keeper of the Prints, British Museum 


| (CRYSTAL PALACE.—GOOD FRIDAY. 


| The Palace and Park will be opened at 9a.m. Trains 
will run as often as required from London-bridge, Pimlico, and 

| intermediate stations. 

| Mdlle. PICCOLOMINI and other artistes will appear in a 
Grand Vocal and Instrument Concert, to commence at Three 

| o'clock. Admission, One Shilling; Children under twelve, 

| Sixpence. Reserved seats, Half-a-Crown extra. 


al a] 

| (RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 
| week ending Saturday, April 7th. 

Monday and (Good Friday open at 9; other days open at 10. 

Mile. Piccolomini will sing in a CONCERT, to commence 
each day at 3 o'clock. 

Beautiful display of Camellias, Hyacinths, and other Flowers 
round the fountain basins, and throughout the Palace. 

Admission, One Shilling. Children under twelve, Sixpence. 

Saturday—Half-a-crown. Children One Shilling. Reserved 
seats Half-a-crown extra. 

Sunday, open at half-past One to Shareholders gratuitously 


by tickets. avi 
THEATRE.— 





OYAL PRINCESS’S 
C. H. ADAMS'S ORRERY. 

Thirtieth year in London, On MONDAY, April 2nd, and 
during the week (Good Friday excepted), Mr. Adams will 
give his LECTURE on ASTRONOMY. 

Begin at 8. End about 10. 

Stalls, 3s.; Dress Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; a ar Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s. 

Gallery, 6d. Schools and children half-price to boxes and pit 


UTOGRAPH LETTER to be DISPOSED 

OF, written 25th July 1856, by the late G. PIERI, of 
Birmingham (who was executed for the attempt upon the life 
= French Emperor), to a manufacturer in South Stafford- 
| shire. 











| —___ Aarons *C. 146," Fost-ofiies, Dadiey. 


A CONSERVATIVE PERIODICAL to be 


DISPOSED OF on advantageous terms. Principals 
only need apply. A 
| ¢ «. Apply by letter to “H. W.,’’ 12, Gower-street North, N. W. 


|“4 FIRST-CLASS PERIODICAL to be 
| 
| 


| 
| 








SOLD, on advantageous terms. None but principals or 
their solicitors will be treated with. 
Address * J. E.,"" 6, Monmouth-road North, Westbourne- 
grove, Bayswater, W. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 
} A gentleman, connected with the Press, wishes to 
PURCHASE a SHARE in a first-class well-established 
| POLITICAL NEWSPAPER, or to invest money in the same 
on good security. 
Address “ Detta,”” Onwhyn's ei el Office, 
1, Catherine-street, Strand. 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 
A good Shorthand Writer and Compositor desires an 
ENGAGEMENT as REPORTER, or as Assistant Reporter 
| on a First-class Provincial Newspaper. Would fill up his time 
{ at case and proof reading. 
For references, &c. address “ ZETA,” 3, Albert-street, 
St. Ebbe’s, Oxford. 


| PEPEAL of the PAPER DUTY.—The 
{ ADVERTISER, a man of known literary ability, 
| REQUIRES a GENTLEMAN, with a moderate capital, to 
join him in a new Publishing Enterprise, with or without 
| personal service. 
Address, in strict confidence, “ X. Y. Z.," care of 
Mr. R. Crossley, 17, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


| LITERARY MAN, of great experience, 
offers to undertake the Revision of a Work for the 
| Press, or to act as Reader for a publisher. 
Address “ X. Y.,”’ 58, Culford-road North, De Beau- 
voir-town, N. 


To LITERARY GENTLEMEN.— The 

| Advertiser is disposed to INVEST a small capital in a 

| high class literary property. Propositions might be entertained 

| from any person duly qualified for the establishment of a 
juvenile (or other) magazine. 

















poeeenting their Cards on Saturdays, between the hours of | Apply by letter, with real name and full particulars, to 
ws! Py : 


welve and Four. 
Contributions received at the London and Westminster 
Bank, Holborn Branch ; the Union Bank of London, Regent- 


street Branch, Argyll-place; by Mr. John F. Shaw, 27, | 


Southampton-row, Russell-square, W.C.; by Winsor and 
Newton, Rathbone-place, Artist Colourman to the Queen; and 
at_37, Gower-street, by Miss Gann, Superintendent. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Miss Louisa Gann, 
Money-order Office, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, W.C. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 






















. fed zd 
Students Subscribed | Gann, Amos, Esq,... 5 0 0 

and Collected ...... 6115 0 | Gann, Miss (by) 1010 0 
Emilius Bayley, Rev. 2 2 0} Grote, Mrs. 55 0 
3eevor, Charles, Esq. 5 0 0| Hall, Mrs. 8. C. 500 
Bell, Miss...... (ann.) 1 1 0} Henderson, John, 

Beriah Botfield, Esq. Esq... F.S.A. ...ccv 1010 0 

MP. sseessscscssereeseee & 0 O}| Henderson, Miss...... 2 2 0 
Botfield, Mrs. .........10 0 0} Holdelip, J., Esq. ... 1010 0 
Bouchett, Richard, Hope, Henry Thos., 

NI Cubintintsdinadseetinn, “Or OL mI “Vadtenanatenanteinnee 00 
Bowler, H. A., Esq. 2 0 0! MacLeod, The Hon. 
Burrell, Thos., Esq. 5 0 0 = ae 0 0 
Carpenter, W. H., Mudie, Edward, Esq. 

Esq.....-.+0-.. (ann.) 1 1 0 (ann.) 5 5 0 
Carpenter, Mrs. W. Redgrave, Richar 

(ann.) 1 1 0 baq., R.A. .. 300 
Chester, Mrs. Harry 5 0 0} Redgrave, Mrs. 200 
Cole, Mrs. H..... 500 | Simkins, A. L. 110 
Collinson, Robe 1 1 0} Slaney, R. A., 7” 
De la Belinaye | | ae a 

by 10 10 0)| Thorold, Rev. A. W. 5 0 

Unwin, Mrs. .......0.+++ 20 0 

5 0 0O| Vokins, Messrs. ...... 2 2 

" 3 3 0| Watson, J. Esq.(ann.) 1 1 
Eastlake, Westmacott, K., Esq., 

Eastlake, Lady........ 2 2 0'G.R. Wylde, Esq... 2 0 








HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, | 
BR 


OMPTON. 
Subscriptions, Donations, and Legaciesare greatly NEEDED 


to MAINTAIN in full vigour er Charity, which has no | 


Endowment. ILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


eco cocosco 


Post-office, No. 104, Strand, W.C. 


> ; 
| THE PRESS.—A Gentleman of considerable 
experience is open to an Engagement as EDITOR or 
SUB-EDITOR on a Liberal Journal. Is a verbatim Short- 
hand Writer. Unexceptionable references. , . 
Apply to PREss, care of Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co., News- 
ye Press Directory Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
.C. 


> ; 

re the PRESS.—A Gentleman, of liberal 

education, and a thorough classical and French scholar, 
who has had several years’ experience on a first-class London 
journal as READER, desires a similar ENGAGEMENT; or 
| he would undertake the duties of Sub-Editor to a provincial 
| journal, to which he could contribute articles if desired. He 
| would not object to an engagement in France or Belgium, 
| High references. 
ddress “ A. Z.,"’ care of Mr. H. W. Banks, 30, Coleman- 

street, E.C. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP.—A 

Gentleman, thirty-two years of age, a Graduate in 

| Honours of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose residence for 

several years abroad has famili him with the French 

language, in some degree also with German, and who 

ossesses a limited knowledge of Spanish, isdesirous of obtain- 

| ing a SECRETARYSHIP to a Nobleman er Gentleman. He 

would not object to act as Secretary for a Literary or Scientific 

Institution. The highest references offered. 

Address to “ B. C.,”’ Post-office, Guildford, Surrey. 


ACCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
| cause Insured against by an Annual Payment of 32. 

| the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 

| which secures 10007. at death, or 6. — for inj 
' 
| 











ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those in: 
yearly by accident of some description. 

| No Extra premium for Members o: 
No charge for Stamp Duty. : 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to -#He 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and at the Head @f 
| This Company alone, without union or amaiga 
| any other Company, has paid in Compeneeo 
WILLIAM 


f Volunteer 








Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Py 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
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YHE EDINBURGH. REVIEW, 
No. CCXXVI. will be published om8ATURDAY nexts: 
CONTENTS. 
1. Commercial Relations of Franceand England. 
The Youth of Milton. 
Expense of Public Education. 
English Local Nomenclature. 
Civil Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington. 
Dr. Broglie’s Church and Roman Empire. 
The Alleged Shakspeare Forgeries. 
Darwin's Origin of Species. 
. France, Savoy, and Switzerland. 
London: LonGMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


PIS Sop so te} 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. No. XXXIV. APRIL 1860. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Vedic Religion. 

2. Manin, and Venice in 1848-9. 

3. The Ethics of War. 

Plutarch and his Times. 

5. Austria, andthe Government of Hungary. 

: Parliamentary Reform: The Dangers and ‘the Safeguards. 

Japan. 

Darwin on the Origin of Species. 

onte mporary Literature: 1. Theology and Philosophy. 
2. Politics, Sociology. and Travels. 3. Science. 4. History 

and Bio; graphy. 5. Belles Lettres. 

London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to John Chapman), 

8, King William-street, Strand. 


“On March 31 will be published, price 6s. the 
E 


ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XX. 
NA — . 


Plutarch's Lives: Clough 
The Satay of Geology to the Age of the Human 


The Buds get and the Treaty in their Relation to Political 
Morality. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers. 
Madame Récamier, 
The Acts of the Apostles; How far Historical ? 
The Reform Bill and its Ultimate Results. 
. Christianity in Japan. 
9% Papal Rome. 
10. Cerebral Psychology : Bain. 
ll. Mr. Bright Painted by Himself. 
12. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading Societies. 


_CHAPMAN and TIALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


> ore 


so 





VS Se 





ne Shilling Monthly. 
i" ACMIL LAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited 
+ by DAVID MASSON. No. VL., for APRIL, 1860, 
CONTENTS : 
1, On the Revision of the Prayer-book and the Act of Uni- 
formity. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
. Requiescat in Pace. By R. Monckton Milnes. 
Some Recollections of an Old Street. 
Buddha and Buddhism. By E. Vansittart Neale. 
. A Hedge-side Poet. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ 
. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown's 
School Days.’ 
Chap. XIV. A Change in the Crew, and what came of it. 
XV. A Storm brews and breaks. 


eT <) 


iJ 


XVI. The Storm rages. 
7. The Sleep of the Hyacinth: An Egyptian Poem. By the 
late Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh. 
The Garden. 
IL. The Queen and the Flowers. 
Ill The Death of the Queen. 
4 a ek ay and Preservation of Stone. By Professor 
Anste¢ Ss. 
9. Readers in ‘ap and 1860.. By F. T. Palgrav 
= An English Painter's ‘Tomb. By Charles “Allston © ollins. 
. Italy Resurgent and Britain Looking on. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

VOLUME ONE will be ready Next Week, handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. Among the contributors to 
the volume are the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days,” 
the Author of “John Halifax,” the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
It. Monckton Milnes, M.P., the Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Alfred 
Tennyson, Professor Huxley, Franklin Lushington, &c. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London. Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, 


and at all the Railway Stations. 
PPRASER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


1860. 2s. 6d. contains 
Gryll > ange. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” Chapters 


se 





. te 

William the Silent: a Study of Character. nd Shirley. 

Why Virtue and Merit are rarely Rewarded. 

v aughan’s “ Revolutions in English History.’ 
Spring Songs. By Isa Craig. 

T x _ taphysician.—A Retrospect. Ry Thomas E. Webb, 
‘ a . Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
~ } x 

Hints tor Vagabonds. By One of Themselves.—Tyrol. 

Bepreseatetion of every Locality and Intelligence. By Thomas 

are 

The Literary Subnrb of the Eighteenth Century. = ~ ged IV. 
—Fame of Pope, his Contemporaries, and his 

Military Edueation, 

The Publication-of-Letters Nuisance. 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Chapter xt. —Rejected Addresses. 
Chapter XII. now gat Days. 

Secret Love. By J. E. Jackson. 

Philanthropic Soe ieties in the Reign of Queen Anne. 

What are we Coming to?—A Conversation in a Railway 
Carriage. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand, W.C. 


1 ‘HE ECLECTIC: a Monthly Review and 
Miscellany, price 1s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
1. The Kirk of Scotland, | 5. Edgworth Town. 
2. Bishop Wilson. } 6 Chance World. 
2. Our Lustrated Books. 7. Congregational Principles 
4. Holy Week in Rome, 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 
London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge-street, and 
Gray's-inn-road. 








TPIS DAY, No. LX., APRIL, . Price 1s., 


2. Macaulay 


- MELIORA. Contents: 1. The Blind. 

_ his Writings. 3. Intemperance: its Causes and Cure. 
The Treatment of our Lunatics. 5. Slavery in America. 

3 An Irish Patriot. 7. Our Friends in Conncil.. Vols. L and 


IL.,. containing Nos. 1 to 8, price 5s. each. 
‘London: ParTRIDGE and Co,, Paternoster-row. 


al 
MNHE LEADER and SATURDAY 
ANALYST, of Saturday, March 3st, 1860, contains: 
Railway Investments in Canada, their impending position 
and Condition, mor? especially as relates to the Great Western 
Railway of Canada; Anti-reform Tactics; Coalitions and 
ices ;- Dov r and Norwich; India—Finance Taxation ; 

















e Defer s; Panie-mongers; Who's to B lame ? 
Hungar Humb: ‘idt’s Letters; Lamennais and 
ival; Hlenry IV. of France; Foreign Cor- 


Gioberti; A City 
respo yndence— Par’ Hanover; Record of the Week; 


Rs GILES’S KEYS*to the GREEK 
CLASSIE€S give the exact-construing of the Greek 

Classies, asthey are»construed*at the Universities and 

Public Schools. 

1 to 4. The FOUR GOSPELS, 2s. 6d. each, 

5. The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 

. EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, 5s. (Jn the press.) 

GENERAL EPISTLES and REVELATIONS, 2s. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. and II., 2s. 6d. 

HOMER'S ODYSSBY, Books I., II., 1s. 6d. 

10. HESCHYLUS. PROMETHEUS and SUPPLIANTS, 2s. 

11. EURIPIDES. PHCNISSA&, Is. 6d, 

12. PLATO'S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and CRITO, 2s. 

By post, a stamp extra. 
*,.* The New Temment will form two volumes, on 


large paper, price 20s. 
. The GOSPELS, in cloth. 10s. (Ready.) 
and all 


Pr) 


© 


Ped ‘CoRNISH, 297, Holborn, W.C. ; 
Booksellers. 


R. GILES’S KEYS to the LATIN 

CLASSICS give the exact construing, as they are 
construed at the Universities and Public _—" 

1, OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, Book I., 

2. CASAR'S COMMENTARIES, Books I. Ha IV., 2s. 6d. 
3. VIRGIL’S NEID, Books I.—IV., 2s. 6d. 

4. HORACE’S ODES and EPODES, 2s. 6d. ) Com- 
5. ————_— SATIRES, EPISTLES, &c., 2s. 6d.f plete. 
.———— et in 1 vol. complete, 5s. 
7. LIVY’S HISTORY, Book XXL, 2s. 

8. PERSIUS’S SATIRES, complete, 1s. 

9. TERENCE’S ANDRIA, 1s. 6d. 
10. —— — ADELPHI, ls. 6d. 
11. TACITUS’S GERMANY and AGRICOLA, Is. 6d. 
12. CICERO on OLD AGE and FRIENDSHIP, 2s. 
13. ————- SELECT ORATIONS, 2s. 6d. 

By post, a stamp extra, 
J. CornisH, 297, Holborn, W.C. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


EYS to MODERN LANGUAGES 
(EASY METHOD OF LEARNING), upon the 
basis of Dr. Giles’s Keys to the Greek and Latin 
Classics. 
GERMAN—Key to Schiller’s Revolt of the 
Netherlands ; a Literal and Word-for-W ord Translation, 
by E. APE L, with the Text, Books I. to IX. 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH—Key to Voltaire’s Charles XII., 
a Literal and Word-for-Word Translation, by C. MESI- 
TER. Books I. to IV., 2s. 6d. 
ITALIAN—Key to I Promessi: Sposi, I. to 
val, Literal and Word-for-Word, by Mrs. APEL, 
2s. 6d, 














Also, just published, price Eighteenpence, 
KEY to ARNOLD’S LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION, Part L., last edition, by a Cam- 


bridge M.A. 
London: JAMES CoRNISH, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 





Morocco elegant, 7s. ; in extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(Second Thousand), 
ROVERBIAL and MORAL 
THOU a ; ina Series of Essays. By CHARLES 
H. HANGER 


“An acceptable present.”” 
“The author is gifted with high + and moral aspi- 
,» 1857. 


rations."’"—Liverpool Courier, Jul Vv 
“ A series of Moral Proverbs, nes the style of Tupper.” — 


Eclectic, Oct. 1, 1857. 
Price 1s. in cloth; free by post, 13 stamps, 


OREIGN PHRASES FAMILIAR- 
IZED. By the Rev. Dr. GILES. Explaining 

hundreds of sentences met with in reading, writing, and 

speaking, not always understood. 

“A book for everybody. No English reader should be with- 

out it. It is the cheapest shilling’s worth we have lately seen.” 

—Sirmingham Daily Press. 


Price 6d. ; free by post 7 stampa, 
HE SCHOOLMASTER at HOME: 
Errors in Speaking and Writing Corrected, a Few 
Words on Letters H. and R., with Familiar Synonymes 
and Words of similar Sound distinguished. 

“ A very useful book upon every-day errors. We recommend 
it aS a choap civponny worth "Birmingham Neatly Ie 
London: JAMES CORNISH, 297, High Holborn, W.C.; 

: ___and all Booksellers. 
EASY METHOD OF LEARNING HEBREW. 
8vo. price 1s. 6d. ; free by post, one stamp extra, 
OLFF’S (J. F.) MANUAL of 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Points. A Concise 
Introduction to the Holy Tongue, so arranged as to faci- 
litate the task of Learning the Language without a 


Master. 
London: JAMES CORNISH, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6d. ; free by post, 7 stamps, 
DAM in PARADISE ; or, a View of 
Man in his First Estate, as he came out of the 
hands of his Maker. By ROBERT SOUTH, D.D. ag 
an Analysis and Preface by BASIL MON TAGU, 
who advised all students, whether for the pulpit or ~er a 
bar, to read this eloquent discourse. 
_ London: JAMES CORNISH, 297 High Holborn, W.C. 
2s., or free by post, 26 stamps, 
IE ART of BREWIN G INDIA 
PALE ALE, ALE, PORTER, and TABLE BEER, 
on Scientific Principles; with the Value and Use of the 
Saccharometer Explained: being the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Brewing. 
“Every brewer and private family should possess a copy, of 
this book. It contains a body of practical information.” — 














THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXIV.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 

coming.number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 

7th, and BILLS for insertion by the 9th instant. 

50, Albemarle-street, London, March 28, 1860. 


PHE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, for ‘April, 
rice 2s. 6d. 

. The pottonss Money-Box.. “part IL 

2. —— and his Poetry. 
A New Reading of an Old Story. 

Scientific Biography. SF Professor De: Mor 

Sir Everard’s aughter: Unfairly Played iota coy) Falsely 
Won. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 

Stigant’s Poems. 

The Country Gentleman. 

The Inexorable Logic cf Facts. 

The Session. 

London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


r | YHE NEW QUARTERLY REVEW for 
APRIL, NO. XXXIII. Price 2s. 
CONTENTS. 

Macaulay's Biographies. 

Fi ——_ and English onan 

Von I 's Cor 

The ree Trade t and the F actory ‘Act. 

The Second Coalition Government. 

Retrospect of the Literature of the Quarter; History and 
Memoirs; Travels; Science and Natural de ; 
Religion; Novels; Music; French Books, 

London: RoBERT Harpwic KE, 192 . Piccadilly. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT NICE. 
PIPER. STEPHENSON, fi had Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in CO 8vo0. 64 pp. ERED Is. 
UTURISM ONSIDERED. By 
RICHARD GW Sadie B.D., formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
ARTHUR HALL, VirTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. _ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Locke's ESSAYS. New Edition, with 
Questions for Examination. 

The Trade are respectfully informed that the New Edition of 

the above Work will be ready for delivery 21 Tuesday, the 

27th instant. - 

WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-stree* Cheapside, E.C. 


ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 


GORIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Prac- 

tical Impsvvement on the principal Histories of the Old 
and New Testament. By THOMAS ROBINSON, M.A. A 
New Edition, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, and 


Portrait. 
London: WIL1IAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C._ 


Published this ey, price 1s.; by post, Is, 1d. 
ISTORICAL SKETCH of the ROYAL 
COLLEGE of SURGEONS of EDINBURGH; witha 
Lithograph of the Hall of 1697, in which the Medical School of 
Edinburgh had its origin. By JOHN GAIRDNER, M.D., 


F.R.C.S. Edinburgh. 
SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh. 


ASTER DECORATIONS for 
CHURCHES.—An Ulustrated Essay on the Decoration 
of the Church for Easter a pears in the current number of 
the CLERICAL JOURNAL: being an appendix to the Rev. 
a tie dg yt A a on “The Christmas Decoration of 
hes; mprising the SCHOOL FEAST, HAR- 
v ES T HOME. CONFIRMATION, &e. Price 8d. ‘A copy in 
return for nine stam 
0. Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 
Just ready, RE: 6s. cloth gilt, 
CHOES from DREAMLAND: a Selec- 
tion of New Original Poems. By FRANK NORMAN. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth elegant. é 
London: WArp and Lock. 159, rleet-street. 
aition, price 5s. ; handsomely bound 
rocco, for presentation, 10s. 


THE BOOK of FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 

“The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage of 

not only giving the name of the author of each passage quoted, 

but also its precise place in his works.’ ’—Notes and Queries. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


Just published, pp. 500 
( {OVERNMENT UPON r IRST PRIN- 
CIPLES. _ Illustrated Aocegiealy, Statistically, and 
Morally. By JOHN GROSSM 
This work embodies a ‘wide fed for information, not only 
upon Social and Moral subjects, but upon a great variety of 
uestions which are essentially incorporated with the political 
discussions of the day, in connection with the Commerce, 
Trade, and Taxation of thecountry. Statesmen and lovers of 
intelligent progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 


worthy their attention. 
7 London: P1 per and Co., Paternoster-row. 


“COUNTRY BOOKS. —NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
y aT HERING'S BRITISH PLANTS and 


RNS: a Complete Handbook of the British Flora. 

ays 4 W. MACGILLIVRAY, LL.D. 215 Illustrations. 
Is. 64 

TYAS’S WOODLAND GLEANINGS: a Com- 

plete Handbook of Forest Trees. 64 highly-finished Lllus- 


trations. 3s. 6d. 
R. J. LINDLEYS BOTANY: — Structural. 
Physistestest, Systematic, and Descriptive. 102 Illustra- 


tions. 
_ HOBLYN’S FIRST BOOK of BRITISH 
UANTS. Is. 
HOBLYN’S FIRST BOOK of BOTANY 
117 Illustrations. 1s. 
Epwarp Law (Successor to Baldwin and Co.), Essex- 
Street, Strand. 
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Just published, pre KF 











A New and Final Edition of 
HE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, with a 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, illustrated by 
more than SIX THOUSAND ORIGINAL ENGRAVING> 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen. Price FIVE QUINEAS 
The CYCLOPEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMEN' 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continue 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereoty) 
plates of the Twenty-nire Volumes. The aper and rint ar 
for the first time, of uniform excellence. The Second Supple- 
ment is entirely new, and embraces every addition to the su: 
of human knowledge during the last twe/ve years. The Thirt) 
Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16 ( 
pages, form acomplete library of reference on all subjects 0 
Art, Science, and Literature.” The sum of 40,000/. has been ex- 
pended on authorship and engravings. 





Birmingham Daily Press. 





Entertainmen Parliament. 
Office, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 





London: JAMES CORNISH, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 


Messrs. SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row. 
*,* A few odd Volumes may be had to complete old sets. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


NEW WORKS. 
—_——_—- 


THE LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From 
original Sources. By Mrs. THOMSON. 3 vols. with 
Portrait. 31s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., 
King of France and Navarre. By Miss FREER. 
2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

“ The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these 


delightful volumes. In her particular line she is the best his- 
torian of her day.”"—Chronicle. 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 
with the Narrative of a Residence at MOZAMBIQUE, 
By LYONS M‘LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., &c., late British 
Consul at Mozambique. 2 vols. with Map and Illus- 
trations. 21s. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia 
during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. GRET- 
TON. 2 vols. 21s. [On April7. 

CHEAP EDITION of A LIFE FORA 
LIFE. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
&c. Revised, with a Preface, price 5s. bound and 
illustrated, forming Volume IX. of Hurst & Blackett’s 
Standard Library. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. 


“The Hon. Mrs. Dutton has, we believe, been known for 
some time among a private circle of friends, as a lady of con- 
siderable literary taste and acquirements. Her appearance 
before tse world of letters will undoubtedly extend that ap- 
preciation, and render her one of the most popular female 
novelists of the day.” —Messenger. 


STRETTON of RINGWOOD CHASE. 
THE MAN of the PEOPLE. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. 3 vols. 


“Mr. Howitt’s subject has been happily chosen. It is 
portrayed with vividness and truth. The interest of tue story 
is strong and sustained.”’"—Spectator. 


THE VOYAGE of the LADY. By the 
Author of “ The Three Paths.’’ 2 vols. 


“‘A deeply interesting novel. It is most intelligent, clever, 
and exciting.’ —Messenger. 
GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. By the 

Author of “ Wildflower,” “One and Twenty,” &c. 

3 vols. (Just ready. 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. GREY. 
NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATION S 


JUST RECEIVED BY 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & (CO,, 


47, LUDGATE-HILL. 
*,* Cases received every week. 
f ECOLLECTIONS and PRIVATE 
. MEMOIRS of WASHINGTON. By his adopted 
Son, G. W. PB. CUSTIS. With Illustrations by 
LOSSING. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
The DIARY of the AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, from Contemporary Documents. By FRANK 








MOORE. With numerous Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
Svo. 36s, 
LIFE of ANDREW JACKSON. By 


JAMES PARTON. Vols. I. and IL. 8vo. cloth, 16s. each. 


The TREASON of MAJOR-GENERAL 
CHARLES LEE 8yo. Portrait. 9s. 

The LIFE and TIMES of GENERAL SAM. 
DALE, the Mississippi Partisan. By J. F. H. CLAI- 
BORNE. Illustrated by Joun M‘LENAN. Post 8vo. 6s. 

REMINISCENCES of RUFUS CHOATE. 
By EDWARD G. PARKER. Crown 8vo. 10s. 

The ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY. 7s. 6d. 

DITSON’S ADVENTURES and OBSER- 
VATIONS onthe NORTH COAST of AFRICA. 6s. 

ADVENTURES and OBSERVATIONS on 
the WEST COAST of AFRICA and its Islands. By 
the Rev. CHAS. W. THOMAS, Chaplain to the African 
Squadron, 1855-7. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ANSWER to HUGH MILLER and THEO- 
RETIC GEOLOGISTS. By THOMAS A. DAVIES. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The CONCORD of AGES. By EDWARD 
BEECHER, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ARCHAIA,;; or, Studies of the Cosmogony 
and Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures. By 
J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., Principal of M‘Gill College. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An APPEAL to the PEOPLE in behalf of 
their RIGHTS as AUTHORISED INTERPRETERS 
of the BIBLE. By CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 
Svo. 68. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL THINGS COMPARED with 
SPIRITUAL; or, the Gospels and the Acts Illustrated 
by the Use of Parallel References. By SAMUEL H. 





tURNER, D.D. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LECTURES on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | 
By GEORGE P. MARSH. 8vo. 16s. 
A FAMILIAR FORENSIC VIEW of MAN 
and LAW. By ROBERT B. WARDEN, §8vo. oh 138. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co. 
47, Ludgate-hill; English and American Publishers. | 








NEW: EDITIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


——@—— 


IL. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
The Fifteenth Thousand of Mrs. Ran- 
vard’s “ Missing Link; or, Bible Women in the Homes of 


the London Poor.” 
IL 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The Fourteenth Thousand of Mrs. 


Wightman’s “ Haste to the Rescue; or, Work while it is 
Day.” With a Preface by the Author of “ English Hearts 
and English Hands.” 

Im. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The Eighth Thousand of Mrs. Bayly’s 


* Ragged Homes, and How to Mend them.” 


IV. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The Second Edition of “* Our Homeless 


Poor; and what we can do to Help them.” 


Vv. 
oolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


The Fourth Thousand of Dr. HWVinslow’s 

** Precious Things of God.” 
VI. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

The Fifth Edition of the Rev. C. M. Bir- 
rel’s “Life of the Rev. Richard Knill, of St. Petersburgh.” 
With a Review of his Character by the late Rev. John Angell 
James. 

VII. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Sd. cloth, 


The Third Edition of Mr. Phillips’ 


“ Remarkable Answers to Prayer.” 


vill. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


The Eighth Edition of “A Memoir of 


Captain M. M. Hammond, late of the Rifle Brigade.” 


Ix, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. cloth, 


The Fourth Edition of the Rev. J. H. | 


Grattan Guinness’s “ Sermons.”’ 


= 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


The Fourth Edition of the Rev. VW. 
Tilson Marsh's “ Home Light: the Life and Letters of a 
beloved Mother.” 

xi, 
Crown 8ro. 1s. 6d. sewed; 2s. 6d. cloth, 
The Fourth Thousand of “A Ray of 


Light to brighten Cottage Homes.” Bu the Author of “A 
Trap to catch a Sun-beam.”” 


Xt. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 





The Third Thousand of Dr. Hamilton’s 
‘* Memoirs of the Life of James Wilson, Esy., F.RS., 
U.W.S., of Woodville.” | 

XII, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The Fifth Thousand of the Rev. J. R. 


Macduff’s ** Hart and Water-brooks: a Practical Expo- 
sition of the Forty-second Psalm.’ 


XIv. 


The Third Edition of “ Tales and 


Sketcnes of Christian Vifo in different Lands and | 
Ages.”” 

xv. | 

Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The Fourth Edition of the Rev. W.. 
Landels’ “ Woman's Sphere and Work, considered in the | 
Light of Scripture.” 

XVI, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
The Fourteenth Edition of Charlotte 


Elizabeth's * Derry.” 


————__—______-y 


XVII, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
The Fifth Edition of Dr. 


Bonar's ** Hymns of Faith and Hope.” 


Horatius 


XVIII 


Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


| The Twelfth Edition of the Rev. 
Rev. John Baillie’s ‘ Memoir of Adelaide Leaper 


, 


Newton.’ 
London: JAMES NISBET and Co.,, 
Berners-street, W. t 


| 10, British 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE; AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ee Eee 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
New Volume. Price One Shilling, fancy boards, _ 

*PRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W.S. 

COLEMAN, With Two Hundred Engravings by 
the Author, showing one figure (natural size) of each 
species, and where the sexes differ considerably both, as 
well as frequently the under sides. In the text are the 
names, appearance, habits, localities of all the “ British 
Butterflies,’ with a general history of Butterfly life, 
mode of capture, preservation and arrangement in 
cabinets, the apparatus used, &c. 

Uniform in size and price with the above, 

Tr .% rnc 

*THE COMMON OBJECTS of the 

COUNTRY. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 
*(\UR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and 

HEDGES. By W. S. COLEMAN. 

RITISH FERNS, and their ALLIES. 
By THOMAS MOORDH, F.L.S. 

* Superior Editions of the above, finely printed, and 
with the Illustrations printed in Colours, are also pub- 
lished, price 3s. Gd. each, bound in cloth; or with gilt 
edges, 4s, s os 

GARDENING BOOKS.—NeEw Epittons, 
Price 1s. each, cloth limp; or post free, 14 stamps, 


HE KITCHEN|THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. By E.S. GARDEN. By E.S. 
DELAMER. | DELAMER. 


AVOURITE FLOWERS: How to 
Grow them, By J. G. SUTTON, Editor of “The 
Midland Florist.” 
Also in 1 vol. price 2s. 6¢. cloth gilf, 
HE KITCHEN and FLOWER 
GARDEN ; or, the Culture in the open ground of 
Bulbous, ‘Tuberous, Fibrous-rooted, and Shrubby 
Flowers; as well as Roots, Vegetables, Herbs, and Fruits. 
By E. 8. DELAMER. 
POPULAR WORK ON WILD FLOWERS. 
In boards, price 2s. with fancy cover, 
ILD FLOWERS: How to See and 
How to Gather them. By SPENCER THOM- 
SON, M.D. New Edition, revised, with 171 Lilustra- 
tions, and Remarks on the Economical and Medicinal 
Uses of our Native Plants. 

*,* A superior Edition, finely printed, with the Plates 
printed in Colours, and bound in cloth, is also published, 
price 3s, 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. 
Seventh Thousand. In small post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
or 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 

A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. 

By ALPHONSE KARR. Revised and Edited 
by the Rev. J.G. WOOD. With 117 Illustrations by 
W. HARVEY. 

“Have yon ever read ‘A Tour Round my Garden,’ by 
Alphonse Karr? You should read it; it is a book of deep 
philosophy, showing what compensations the Creator pro- 
vides for persons in different stations. Its first object is to 
solace those who cannot travel, by showing that in the small 
compass of a garden ail the vantages of travel are to | 
obtained, without its expense and inconveniences. On the 
other hand, it consoles those who have not a yard of groun 
of their own by showing that they are free of the whole 
earth, whereas every possessor becomes to the extent of lis 
possession a prisouer.”’"—Llackwood’s Magazine. 











POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES. 

In square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. Every 
Volume Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates. 
OVELL REEVE’S POPULAR 

NATURAL HISTORIES. 





1. British Birds’ Eggs. Laish- 13, The Aquarium, G. B. 
ey. Sowerby, F.L.S. 

2. British Crustacea. Adam, 14. The Mollusca Mary 
White. Roberts. 

3. Greenhouse Botany. Cat- 15. Garden Botany. <A. Cat- 
ow. low. 

4. Field Botany. A. Catlow. | 16. Economic Botany. Archer 

5. Geography of Plants. 17. British Ferns. T. Moore. 
Edited by Dr Danbeny. 18. British Lichens. Lindsa 

6. British Mosses. RK. M., 19. Physical Geology. J. B. 
Stark, Jukes. 

i. Palms. Dr. B. Seemann, 20. Zoophytes. Dr. Lands- 
.L.S. borough. 

8. British Sea-Weeds. Dr. 21. British kntomology. M. E. 
Landsborough. Catlow. 

9. 


. British Conchology. G. B. 22. Birds. Adam White. 
Sowerby. 23. Scripture Zoology. M. FE. 
Ornithology. Catlow. 
Gosse. 24. The Woodlands. Mary 
ll. Mammalia. Adam White. Roberts. 
12, Mineralogy. HH. Sowerby. 
GERSTAECKER’S NEW WORK.—Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
[HE YOUNG GOLD DIGGERS. 
By FREDERICK GERSTAECKER, Author of 
“Wild Sports of the West,” “Frank Wildman’s Ad 
ventures.”” 

“ Gerstaecker is one of the most popular writers of the da; 
with the young. He has seen what he describes, an 
in the adventures which he relates. Hence 
truthful pictures of the busy scenes of active lite, and merit 






the very wide circulation they have obtained.”"—7he Von- 
conformist. ; ; 7 
BULWER’S NOVELS IN NINETEEN MONTILY 


VOLUMES, 
Finely printed on good paper, in fep. Svo. price 2s. 6¢/ 


cloth extra, v 
ppaeeno. sy SIR EDWARD 


BULWER LYTTON. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
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NEW POEM BY VISCOUNT MASSEREENE and 
FERRARD. 

Just published, in ae 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt top, 
(PHeE OVE of GOD: a Poem. By the 
Viscount MASSEREENE and FERRARD. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





LORD OVERSTONE'S SeSRCH. 
This day is published, price 1s 
PEECH delivered by Lord OVERSTONE 
in the House of Lords, March 15, 1860, on the Address 
on the Treaty of Commerce with France; with an Appendix. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMay, and ROBERTs. 


CHARENTE’S SANDHURST & WOOLWICH FRENCH 
EXERCISES. 


Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth. 


7,XERCISES adapted to CHARENTE’S 

COURSE of STUDIES of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

ry IIf. Gallicisms and Anglicisms (Advanced Course). By 

A. de CHARENTE, Professor of French in the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 

*,* Part I. Exercises in French Pronunciation and Acci- 
dence, price 3s.; and Part If. French and English Syntax 
Compared, price 3s., forming the Elementary Course, in 1 vol. 
price 5s. 6d. may also be had. 

London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LonGmay, and RoBeErts. 


ALPINE EXPLORATIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ALPINE CLUB. 


Now ready, the 4th edition, in squarecrown8vo. with numerous 
Maps and Illustrations, price 21s. cloth, 


EAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS: A 


Series of Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. 
ane by Jolin BALL, M.R.LA., F.L.S., President ofthe Alpine 


The rapid sale of this volume | lations established for the 
has called for the preparation | guides atChamouni. A notice 
of a fourth edition within less | of some Excursions made by 
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opportunities have been made | given in the Preface. The 
use of to introduce a fewneed- | Ercut Swiss Maps, accom- 
ful corrections in the text and | panied by a Table of the 
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HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


--—->-- - 
epee II. of THE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF 
LONGMAN will appear in our next Number, with a Portrait 
and Fac-simile Autograph of the late Thomas Norton Longman, Esq. 


THE CRITIC. 


A FEW POINTS CONNECTED WITH THE SHAKESPEARE 
DOCUMENTS. 
JE HAVE RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING LETTER from 
Dr. Mansrrerp Inciiepy, who responds to Sir Frepertc 
Mappen’s appeal for testimony as to the animus respecting Mr. 
CoruieR with which the latter approached the question of the 
forgeries. This at least disposes of the favourite allegation of Mr. 
Coxiier’s defenders, that Sir. F. Mappen’s present conduct and 
opinions are the results of an old grudge entertained by him against 
Mr. Coir. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 


Srr,—In answer to Sir Frederic Madden’s appeal in his letter to you 
{published in the Critic of the 24th instant), I beg to make the following 
statement :—About the year 1855-6 I accidentally met Mr. W. J. Thoms in a 
dookseller’s shop in Fleet-street, and in the course of half an hour's pleasant 
conversation with him | stated my conviction that the Perkins notes were not 


egenuine. He replied that he believed them to be so, and fortified his own opi- 


nion by citing those of other men of letters. In particular, he assured me that 
Sir Frederic Madden believed the notes to be genuine. \ Having great doubts 
about the correctness of Mr. Thoms’s statement, I went, accompanied by Mr. 
A. F. Mayo (the son of Dr. Thomas Mayo), to call on Sir F. Madden, in order 
to learn his opinion of the notes from his own mouth. He told me that he had 
never expressed any opinion whatever about the notes, and had never so much 
us seen the Folio. 1 did not mention Mr, Thoms’s name in connection with the 
subject. I cannot fix the date of this visit. In the spring of 1859 I again 
called on Sir F. Madden. 1 told him that I had been unsuccessful in 
seeing the Perkins Folio at Devonshire House, in consequence of my 
being ill in bed at the time the Duke had (as I had been informed 
by a letter from the Duke) left out the book for my inspection. 
I said that, judging from the use of certain words, and from Mr. Collier’s sus- 
picious conduct in respect of a stage direction in “Hamlet,” and an emendation 
in “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” I was convinced that the MS. notes were spu- 
rious.» Sir F, Madden's reply was, that be could not. believe that so large a 
number of corrections could have been fabricated in modern times ; and added, 
with some warmth, that he was a friend of Mr. Collier’s, and was satisfied that 
Mr. C.’s good faith was above suspicion. I then inquired whether he (Sir 
Frederic) ‘would have any objection to write to the Duke, and ask his Grace for 
the loan of the Folio, in order to submit it to a paleographicexamination. He 
said that he had no objection to do so, but that he was then so fully occupied 
that he must postpone for the present making the application. I first saw the 
Folio on the 4th June, at the British Museum; Mr. Staunton and Mr. Hamilton 
were present. On the 6th June I saw it again. It was on this occasion that 
Sir Frederic Madden told me that, after a very cursory examination, he had 
come to the conclusion that the MS. notes were not in the handwriting of any 
known period, but were exceedingly clumsy imitations of some handwritings preva- 
lent in the 17th century. Sir Frederic, however, still very earnestly expressed his 
bellef in Mr. Collier's bona fides. If that belief has since been shaken, I should 
think the change must be due to those damning pencillings.—I am, Sir, yours, 


C. C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY. 
Atheneum Club, March 28, : 


We are not so foolish as to expect anything like fair dealing from 
the Atheneum in this, or indeed any other matter, but the ruse of 
treating Sir F. Mappen’s short letter‘to the Times as if it were his 
only reply to Mr. Cotter is too amusing to be passed over. It is 
true that Sir F. Mappey’s full statement of his case only appeared in 
our columns one day before the publication of the Athencum ; but that 
the conductors of that journal were not unaware that he was about to 
publish such a statement in the Critic is clear, from the fact that an 
advertisement was sent to the Atheneum announcing that such was 
the case. And should they’ assert that they were not conscious of 
the existence of such an announcement, we have an answer on that 
point too. It seems a mean and trivial matter, and we should be 
almost ashamed of adverting to it, were it not that it affords a good 
illustration of the spirit with which our cuntemporary takes part in 
an argument, and the kind of weapons with which he fights. When 
that advertisement was sent to the Athenwum office in the regular 
way of business, the sum demanded for its insertion was half a guinea. 
Knowing that the outside price which would have been’ charged 
by the Times for a similar advertisement was three shillings and 
sixpence, the messenger declined to pay it; but a gentleman 
connected with this office, whose person was unknown to the officials 
in the Atheneum oflice, shortly afterwards called upon them, and 
requested to know what their terms were for inserting an advertise- 
ment five lines in length. The answer was, that for periodicals it 
would be sixpence per line. ‘* Why then,” was asked, “have you 
demanded ten shillings and sixpence for this?” ‘*Oh!” was the 
reply, “for the Critic it is different. We have special instructions 
to charge what we have in that case.” Now, considering that forty 
shillings is the regulation price for knocking a gentleman down, an 
extortion of eight shillings does not seem to be more than a propor- 
tionate penalty for entering into a fair and honourable competition 
with the Atheneum. The money demanded was paid, and the adver- 
tisement appeared, put away into the smallest possible space, and in 
one of the obscurest corners of the advertisement columns, This also, 
we must presume, was in consequence of “special instructions.” Of 
course, 1t was possible for the Atheneum to have deelined our adver- 








tisement altogether, and, in our opinion, that would have been the 
more honourable course. To choose the cleaner, however, when two 
roads are open, does not seem to come within the moral ethics of our 
contemporary. 

Since the appearance of Sir Frepertc Mappey’s letter, nothing 
of importance has been contributed to the controversy. The article 
in Notes and Queries is interesting solely from the fact that it is 
notoriously, indeed confessedly, by a very old friend and supporter of 
Mr. Coxtrer; and surely never did friendship exact such a sacrifice 
as this wholesale offering of misstatement and illogical arguments. A 
tedious and an idle task would it be to lay bare all the fallacies in 
Mr. Tuoms’s most inconclusive reasoning; but we must say that a 
gentleman who can consider “ the contradiction between Mr. Parry 
and Mr. Coxtrer” as “ satisfactorily disposed of,” and who can re- 
gard the frivolous argument about the indorsed envelope as a proof 
that Mr. Corzier dealt fairly by the Dulwich letter, does not deserve 
serious attention as a reasoner. In one place, too, Mr. Toms has 
been guilty of a misstatement, which is the more important because 
he bases it upon his own personal testimony. In accusing Mr. Ha- 
MILTon of unfairness, he says ‘the word ‘ cliffes,’ which is in pencil, is 
not in a modern. hand”—a statement which, if true, would be im- 
portant, because it would show that the pencil was not uniformly in a 
modern character. But it is not true; the word “ cliffes,” as it stands 
in the Perxws Folio,.on. the margin of ‘‘Cymbeline,” is in an 
ancient, or pseudo-ancient, character, but it is in ink—as surely ink as 
the letterpress in which Mr. Tuoms has printed his testimony. 

But, lest the opinion as to the satisfactory disposal of Mr. Parry's 
evidence should gain ground, there is another important fact which 
has only turned up within the last few days. Mr. Parry, searching 
among his. books and» papers, has discovered the fly-leaf of his folio 
copy (which came loose whilst it was in his possession), and it has been 
compared with the Perkins Folio. The result is, that it does not fit 
that copy at all., It is a quarter of an inch too short, and a quarter 
of an inch too broad. In fact, it never could have belonged to the 
volume at all. This entirely substantiates Mr. Parry’s declaration 
when he first saw the Perkins Folio at the Museum, and from which 
he has never deviated, that the margins of his copy were wider than 
those of the Perrys Folio. ec 

Another interesting fact connected with the question is that the 
Master of Dulwich College has been urged to submit the whole of 
the AtLeyNe documents in the library to the scrutiny of a competent 
tribunal, and that, although nothing definite has been decided upon, 
it is not unlikely that such a course will be taken. If so, we hope 
that the tribunal will be so appointed as to avoid all appearance of 
anything but the fairest impartiality. . We would even exclude Sir F, 
Mappen from the scrutiny.» Let a gentleman be chosen from each of 
the great public departments connected with learning, and let them 
be presided over by some nobleman or gentleman of acknowledged 
ability and unquestioned honour. Let Mr. Bonn, for instance, repre- 
sent the Museum; Mr. Harpy, the Record Office; Mr. Lecumere, 
the State Paper Office; and Mr. Coxe, the Bodleian. Let Lorp 
Lynpuurst, Sir Joun Corermer, or Sir Jonn Parmison, pre- 
side over them. The decision of such a tribunal could not be other- 
wise than satisfactory and final. 


ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 
\ 7E HAVE BEFORE US the draft of a Bill which has been 
prepared by the Council of the Society of Arts—For amending 
the Laws relating to Copyright in Works of the Fine Arts, and for 
repressing the Commission of Frauds in the Production and Sale of 
such Works—accompanied by a statement of reasons in favour of such 
a Bill. We have perused both these documents with the careful 
attention -they deserve, and, although we entirely agree with the 
Council in pronouncing the present state of the law to be most unsatis- 
factory as regards the protection of artists and purchasers, we must 
declare that, in our opinion, the proposed Bill will be quite inoperative 
to carry out the objects intended by it. _ hogs 
The first thing that strikes us on reading the Bill is the extremely 
artificial and complex manner in which it seeks to accomplish very 
simple objects.» Its fault is over-refinement ; it seems very like a bill 
prepared by some dilettante lawyer, whose experience (if any) has 
been chiefly confined to the subtle mazes of equity, and who, in pure 
ignorance of the working of the common and statute laws, has turned 
his “ prentice han’” for the nonce to a little amateur legislation. In 
the second, or * defining clause,” we find evident marks of this inex- 
perience ; for surely never were there such marvellous definitions as 
these. A design, for instance, is defined to be ‘an artistic composi- 
tion or invention, as represented by the author thereof, by means of 
any work of fine art hereinafter mentioned.” What is the meaning 
of an artistic composition?” Is the sense abstract or concrete ? 
How can it be ‘ represented by the author” and at the same time by 
“any work of fine art?” Surely Dr. Johnson’s definition of the 
word is better and more comprehensive when he describes it as ‘“‘ the 
idea which an artist endeavours to execute or express.” , 
But the definition of sculpture is still more wonderful. It is 
described as ‘¢the representation or embodiment, in the round or in 
relief, of a design, by all or any of the processes of modelling, casting, 
carving, cutting, or punching, or by any other process or processes 
manual, chemical, or mechanical, either separate or combined,’ and 
whether executed in clay, wax, wood, marble, metal, or any other 
substance.” A great many words here to describe what everybody 
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understands—-a description, too, which will admit, we fancy, more 
than the author of the Bill ever contemplated. Why, according to 
this, a wax dollis a piece of sculpture, or a pewter pot, or a shoe, or 
a tenpenny nail. Enough, however, of definitions; let us proceed 
to the vital parts of the Bill. ‘Take the clause which is intended to 
remedy that most crying of evils, the forgery of artists’ names to 
copies of their works. It is as follows: 

XIII. If ary person shall forge, imitate, affix, or alter the name, initials, 
monogram, or other signature of any other person upon any work of fine art, 
with the intent to defraud any person, or with such intent as aforesaid shall 
offer, utter, dispose of, or put off any such work, knowing the name, initials, 
monogram, or other signature thereon, to be so forged, affixed, or altered, every 
such offender shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanour, punishable with imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding ten years, with or without hard labour at the 
discretion of the court. 

Here be big words and a terrible threat to wrong-doers ; but those 
who now thrive by committing these frauds and palming them off upon 
the public will laugh at both words and threat. Of course, if you can 
prove that A. B. actually did with his own hand forge, imitate, affix, &c. 
the spurious name—that is to say, if youcan put a witness into the box 
who will swear that he actually saw him do it, or who will swear that it 
is in his handwriting (which is not a likely thing to be done)—then it 
would go hard with A.B.; but if you cannot do this, then is the clause 
absolutely inoperative. [low can you prove that the person who offers, 
utters, disposes of, or puts off any such work knows the name, &c., to 
be forged ? Why, it is impossible. In the very “ Reasons” which 
accompany this draft Bill, a ease is given which shows how difficult 
it is to know that a picture is spurious. It is a case that, supposing 
this Bill were to pass into a law, would be cited in defence of any 
dealer charged with selling a forged picture. It is at page 13 of the 
‘* Reasons,” and is related by Mr. Hogarth, the eminent print-pub- 
lisher in the Haymarket. 

Some years since, I purchased a picture at Christie’s, sold as a genuine produc- 
tion by Maller, of an “ Italian Boy ;” it was signed and dated. Madler saw 
the picture several times at my house, and never hesitated to acknowledge its being 
painted by himself. George Fripp, of the Water-Colour Society, also saw it, 
and remarked : “ You have got Sphinx’s picture (a nickname given to Muller). 
I saw him paint it.” This picture I sold to one of the trade in Cambridge ; 
and, as Muller's reputation rapidly increased, the picture passed quickly into 
other hands. One of these persons wrote to Muller, asking if it was his work. 
* If it is the same picture Mr. Hogarth had, I painted it.” The picture upon this 
was again sold, and some time after taken to Muller to verify, which he did ; 
his brother, however, who was present, looked at the canvass and exclaimed: 
‘ Bill, this can’t be your picture; don’t you remember it had a sketch at the 
back?” This caused a closer examination, and it was found tobe a copy. Of 
course, the picture no longer possessed the value in the eves of its previons pos- 
sessors, and it came back tome. In almost the last letter I received from Muller, 
he alludes to this transaction, and says: “I found out all about the ‘Italian 
Boy.’ I painted the picture for Mr. | , and he had six copies made from it, 
and yours was one of them.” 





Here we have an instance of a copy being so dexterously made as 
not only to deceive a practised dealer, who was well acquainted with 
the style of the artist, but the artist himself, as well as another artist 
who had seen the original painted. How, after this, could any 
jury undertake to say that a dealer ought to know that a copy was 
spurious ? 

It is proverbially easier to detect a fault than to point out a remedy; 
and we are not prepared to say that we could devise any means for 
absolutely securing artists and purchasers from this species of fraud. 
One would have imagined that, where direct proof of forgery could 
be obtained, the ordinary laws against forgery would have been sufli- 
cient without any special enactment. To the un-legal mind it is 
diflicult to understand why the signing a false name at the bottom of 
a picture should not be as much a forgery as the similar 
treatment of a cheque; yet the judges of the land lately 
decided, in the case of ‘* The Queen v, Closs,” that ‘a forgery 
must be of some document or writing.” In one sense of the 
word, a picture is certainly a document; but, without descending 
to mere word-splitting, we cannot help thinking that the forgery of 
Sir E. Landseer’s or Mr. Turner’s name to the foot of a picture is as 
gross a fraud, for the purpose of obtaining a large sum of money 
wrongfully, as it could be possible to commit. The judges, however, 
having decided otherwise, it seems that the aid of Parliament is 
necessary to make such an act punishable as a misdemeanour or felony. 
As for the protection of the buyer, we cannot help thinking that a 
system of registration, something analogous to that which is carried 
on at Stationers’ Hall, combined with the issue of stamped labels 
(upon which a small tax might be levied, and to forge or transfer 
which would be felony), bearing a description of the picture, signed by 
the artist in a manner to correspond with the registration, would 
afford a more complete protection against fraud than anything in this 
Bill. Is not this suggestion worth the consideration of the Council of 
the Society of Arts ?— 

Before dismissing this subject we must devote a few words to the 
question mooted in the correspondence between Miss Burdett Coutts 
and Mr. Faed, given at full length in the ‘‘ Reasons.” The reader 
will not have forgotten that a debate arose respecting the right of 
Mr. Faed to sell a replica of a picture without informing the purchaser 
of the original picture that he intended to do so; and when the dis- 
cussion first arose we gave an opinion that, however true it might be 
that many gentlemen of reputation assume that right to themselves, it 
was not one which was fairly tenable, and that the honour of artists was 
much concerned in having the morality of the matter finally settled 
one way or other. The text of the correspondence here printed gives, 








however, a still deeper complexion to the matter than it formerly 
wore. From this, it appears that in August 1856 Mr. Faed wrote 
to Miss Coutts : ‘The copy Mr. Faed alluded to is only a water 
colour, therefore can never be anything more than for publishing pur- 
poses, otherwise Mr. Faed would not consent, as he never makes, or 
allows to be made, copies of his pictures in oils.” When Miss Coutts 
saw the replica in oils exhibited at Manchester in 1857, she naturally 
demanded an explanation, which Mr. Faed rendered in the following 
terms: “The small edition exhibited at Manchester is the original 
sketch of your picture, and, except in feeling, very different; for 
instance, the table-cover is green, while in the finished work 
it is white.” No one can feel surprised that this explanation was 
most unsatisfactory to the lady, who was as unable as we are 
to reconcile it with Mr. Faed’s previous statement that he never made 
copies of his pictures in oils. In her reply to his letter, Miss Coutts 
points out that she had bought the picture for six hundred guineas as 
an original, and under the belief that no duplicate of it was contem- 
plated ; whereas it now appeared, on Mr. Faed’s own showing, that 
the smaller picture was the original, and that what he had sold her 
was in reality only a copy. In reply to this very just criticism upon 
his explanation, Mr. Faed pleads the general issue, and declares that 
he has done no more than “ the rest of his brethren” are accustomed 
todo. We hope that this is not altogether true, but that there are 
many artists of position and reputation who will see the necessity for 
having a clear understanding upon the subject. If this custom is to 
become law, we do not see what is to prevent an artist from multiplying 


copies of his works indefinitely, and even employing clever copyists to” 


execute replicas for him to touch up and sign. Such a course would, of 
course, tend very materially to lower thevalue of works of art, as well as 
to degrade the morals of artists to those of the lowest order of dealers. 
We do not see very well how this matter can be disposed of by Act 
of Parliament ; and, whether or not, we should much prefer that the 
cure should proceed from the sense of honour possessed by the great 
body of artists themselves. 


THE MUSWELL HILL PALACE. 

HEY APPEAR TO BE REALLY MAKING SOME STIR 
about the Muswell-hill Palace, and, if the capitalists are not 
careful, London will ere long be in the position of the animal who is 
fabled to have been rendered quite immoveable by the competing 
charms of two bundles of hay. We shall have a Crystal Palace some 
six miles to the south, and a Great Northern Palace some six miles to 
the North. Wapping and Putney will then only remain to be pro- 
vided for, and we shall be beatified with Crystal Palaces all round the 

compass. is : 

Let us, however, before it is too late, entreat—not the projectors of 
this Muswell-hill scheme (because they very well know what they are 
about)—but the enthusiastic people who are reported to be so very 
eager for the possession of shares, to pause and consider whether there 
is any such need of an institution of the kind as ought to give them 
any reasonable hopes of getting a profit upon their capital. Of course, 
we can very well understand that for those who have bought building 
land near the spot this will be a question of very minor importance ; 
because, a residential neighbourhood once created, it will matter very 
little to them whether the Palace pays or not, so that they get good 
ground rents and improved values for freeholds. But to those se 
will have to depend upon the dividends of the Company for their 
share of the profits, it really seems to be a matter which deserves some 

nsideration. 

Such an institution required ! will exclaim some good honest cage 
when he sees this question propounded ; why, who ever dreams of 
doubting it? Have we not had articles, covering the whole surface of 
the press, proving that the northern districts of London ean scarcely 
exist without a Palace there? Have there not been speeches and 
meetings and prospectuses without number? Did not Mr. Joun 
Masterman state the other day that the fact of there being so many 
cemeteries and a large lunatic asylum on the north side of the Ehames 
was mainly owing to the absence of a rival to the Crystal Palace ? 
Was theré not.a pic-nic awhile ago for the express purpose of 
christening the site, at which Lord Brovcuam attended, clad in his 
well-known plaid pants and armed with a gingham umbrella, and at 
which he perorated and harangued ina style that must have asto- 
nished the Dryads and Hamadryads of the Muswell solitudes, and led 
them to believe that some Bacchic Faun or Satyr had escaped from 
the neighbouring Hanwell? Was there not enough champagne con- 
sumed to turn the heads of at least nine-tenths of the journalists who 
were present upon the occasion, and who went home profoundly 
impressed with the belief that all other questions sank into insigni- 
ficance when compared with the mighty want of a Crystal Palace at 
Muswell-hill? We reply that all this may be so, but we are yet un- 
convinced ; still we need something stronger than frothy speeches, 
and still more frothy champagne, to convince us. 

To our apprehension, the*question is not so much whether London 
will support two Crystal Palaces, as whether it will ever support cae 
as it ought to be supported. If it ever do—and we doubt that if ever 
will—it will be quite as much as can be accomplished. That ¢wo can 
ever pay is, in our belief, either the dream of an enthusiast or the fig- 
ment of an interested speculator. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
does not pay ; everybody knows that. It makes a little profit now, and 
those who get their shares at thirty shillings have no reason to 
grumble at dividends of half-a-crown; but those holders who paid. 
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five pounds for their shares view the matter, and rightly, in a very 
different light. But the Crystal Palace had advantages which the 
Muswell-hill people can never enjoy. It had the advantage of 
novelty, which is a great advantage. It had the prestige of being 
the legitimate offspring of the Great Exhibition ef 1851, and bene- 
fited by the excitement and enthusiasm aroused by that great national 
event. In locality, neighbourhood, accessibility, and every other 
circumstance, it is at least equal to Muswell-hill. What right, then, 
have the promoters of this scheme to expect a larger measure of 
success for themselves than that now meted to the Crystal Palace 
Company ? 

It is a favourite argument with these gentlemen—it was used by 
them at the meeting at Barnsbury Hall the other evening—that, the 
great Northern districts being more populous than the Southern, 
they have as good a right to be provided with entertainments as the 
Southern have. That might have been a very cogent argument for 
erecting the Crystal Palace at Muswell-hill instead of at Sydenham ; 
but it is a very weak one for having a Palace in both places. Does 
Mr. Masrerman or any one else suppose that the Sydenham institu- 
tion is supported by any particular district—that its visitors are 
mainly the inhabitants of Norwood and Streatham, or even of Ber- 
mondsey, Vauxhall, and Lambeth? They come from all parts of the 
metropolis and its suburbs, and from Barnsbury and Islington as 
much as from any other. In his speech the other evening, Mr. 
Masrerman said that ‘the population on the north side of the 
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Thames was five times larger than that on the south, but he found no 
a4 of importance where recreation and amusement were to be found.” 
Vell, but that northern population includes the district which extends 
from Bow to Richmond, and northward to Highgate ; it takes the great 
populous band of life which lines the Thames from Blackwall to 
Chelsea; and as to three-fourths of that district, it is unfair to 
say that its inhabitants are more likely to support a Palace at 
Muswell-hill than one at Sydenham. But as for the statement 
that there is no important place of recreation north of the Thames, 
what could Mr. Masrerman mean? It is a proposition which if 
applied to the south might be approximately true, for, with the 
exception of the Crystal Palace, the Surrey and Victoria Theatres, 
we know of no places that can be properly so called; but on the 
north bank they may be numbered by hundreds: six parks, about 
twenty theatres, two botanical gardens and a zoological gardens, ex- 
hibitions and entertainments innumerable, and open-air amusements 
too numerous to be counted. 

Altogether, we must confess that we see no reason to anticipate for 
the Muswell-hill scheme any larger amount of public patronage than 
has fallen to the lot of the Crystal Palace; on the contrary, we 
believe that its share must inevitably be less. We shall be sorry, 
therefore, if its projectors be encouraged to proceed ; because, whilst 
we believe it to be impossible that they can ever achieve anything at 
all approaching success, they may for a time seriously interfere with 
what is really a very useful and deserving institution. 


EIGN LITERATURE. 





HISTORY. 

Narrative of Events during the Invasion of Russia by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the Retreat of the French Army, 1812. By General 
Sir Ronert Wursox, K.M.T., Baron of Austria and of the Holy 
Roman Empire, &c. &c. British Commissioner at the Head-Quarters 
of the Russian Army. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-law, the 
Rev. Hernert Ranxporrn, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: John Murray. 1860. pp. 412. 

E BELIEVE the name of Sir Robert Wilson is much better 
_ known to most persons from the chivalrous part he bore with 

Captains Bruce and Hutchinson in bringing about the escape of 

Count Lavalette from his prison when under sentence of death, than 

in connection with literature. Nevertheless, as an author Sir Robert 

has had no little success. His “‘ History of the English Expedition in 

Egypt” passed speedily through five editions; and his account of the 

campaigns in Poland in 1806 and 1807 was eagerly read at the time 

of its first appearance in print. Of the present work Mr. Randolph 
speaks as follows : 

_ The fact of Sir Robert Wilson’s employment in the mission to Constan- 
tinople in the year 1812—his presence and authorised action at St. Petersburg, 
and at the head-quarters of the Russian army through a large portion of the 
operations—his well-known military capacity, and personal energy and intel- 
ligence—and, finally, the celebrity of his previous writings, raised a general 
expectation that he would be the historian of the campaign. 

_ There were reasons, however, for withholding the narrative at that time 
with which every generous mind will sympathise. Ina private letter, dated 

at Plosk on the Vistula, Feb. 5, 1813,” he writes: “A letter from England 

offers me a thousand guineas for my papers relative to this campaign. I 

answered that ‘1 was a public servant, and could not publish without the 

sanction of his Majesty’s Government, which I should not ask for, nor deem it 
expedient to make use of if granted.’ I never write from pecuniary stimulants— 
other feelings must prompt me to undertake any military work; but the events 

of this campaign will never be traced by me for the public during my life: a 

the pase considerations imperatively forbids the communication of my view of 
Nearly half a century has elapsed since that terrible six months’ cam- 

paign which heralded the approaching downfall of the French 
Emperor, Within those six months, according to Russian calcula- 
tions, which appear by no means exaggerated, a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand soldiers of the invading army perished on the field of 
battle; forty-eight generals, three thousand officers, and a hundred 
and ninety thousand soldiers, were captured ; and cold, hunger, and 
disease destroyed a hundred thousand more. Some of our readers 
will probably call to mind Napoleon’s words to O’Meara, at St. 
Helena, ‘I was,” he said, “a few days too late. I had made a cal- 
culation of the weather for fifty years before; and the extreme cold 
had never commenced until about the 20th of December, twenty days 
later than it began at this time.” To us now this appears but a 
trivial miscalculation in the items of the causes of French misfortune. 
To have made all complete, Moscow should not have been burned; 
the Russian peasantry should have brought in supplies to the camp of 
the invaders ; the means for a safe retreat should have been secured ; 
and, lastly, Napoleon should have passed northwards not leaving 
behind him sullen vassal kings, and peoples whose hatred was not the 
less deep that it was concealed. 

_ Although Sir Robert Wilson noted down from day to day in his 

journal such facts as came under his notice, and also collected much 
information from credible persons and authentic documents, we are 
told by the editor that “the whole of these materials he revised, ar- 











ranged, and cast in their present form for posthumous publication, in 
the year 1825.” 

When Sir Robert Wilson reached the Russian army in August 
1812, he found the Generals in open discussion with the Commander- 
in-Chief, Barclay de Tolly. His cautious Fabian system of strategy 
did not satisfy his soldiers. Why, they asked, had he needlessly suf- 
fered the enemy to overrun so many provinces? Why had he not 
attempted to defend the line of the Dnieper? ‘The army was divided 
into two factions: one wished that General Beningsen should have the 
command; the other preferred Prince Bagrathion: both were unani- 
mous in condemning Commander-in-Chief Barclay. General Bening- 
sen, indeed, fearing that he might be forced into the command, left 
the army, and withdrew several marches into the rear. 

Before his departure for St. Petersburg, however, it had been resolved to send 
to the Emperor, not only the request of the army “for a new chief,” but a de- 
claration in the name of the army, “that if any order came from St. Peters- 
burg to suspend hostilities, and treat the invaders as friends (which was 
apprahended to be the true motive of the retrograde movements, in deference to 
the policy of Count Romanzow), such an order would be regarded as one which 
did not express his Imperial Majesty’s real sentiments and wishes, but had been 
extracted from his Majesty under false representations or external control; and 
that the army would continue to maintain his pledge and pursue the contest till 
the invader was driven beyond the frontier.” 


But who was to bell the cat? A Russian officer coming with such 
an imperious mandate to his autocrat sovereign would probably have 
fared but ill. Sir Robert Wilson, as a foreigner, and, moreover, an 
intimate personal friend of the Emperor Alexander, was requested by 
the great body of Russian Generals to undertake the onerous task. 
Sir Robert agreed to be the bearer of the message, “as far as the 
question of war and peace was concerned ; but agreed solely that he 
might mitigate the unavoidable distress which the Emperor must 
experience during the execution of such a commission.” “* L’Ambas- 
sadeur des rebelles,” as the Emperor playfully styled him, was also 
directed to say that the dismissal of Count Romanzow from the 
Imperial councils would be extremely gratifying to the feelings of the 
army : 

When the dinner was over, the Emperor withdrew with Sir Robert Wilson 
to his cabinet, where the conference commenced by Sir Robert Wilson glancing 
over the subject of his mission from Mr. Liston, the state of Turkey, the con- 
dition and movements of Admiral Tchichagow’s army, and the details of the 
battle of Smolensk. The Emperor, having satisfied himself on all these 
points, directed the conversation to the dissensions existing among the Generals, 
observing that “he had heard that the Hetman Platow had even said to 
General Barclay on the evacuation of Smolensk, ‘ You see I wear but a cloak ; 
I will never put on again a Russian uniform, since it has become a disgrace.’”’ 
These expressions having been used in Sir Robert Wilson’s presence, he could 
not pretend ignorance of them. The Emperor then asked ‘‘ whether Sir . 
Robert Wilson thought that Marshal Kutusow (who had been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief) would be able to restore subordination ? 

Sir Robert Wilson seems to have shown no little tact in his inter- 
view with the Emperor. He plainly showed his Majesty the critical 
state of affairs, and the wishes or rather commands of the army ; 
while at the same time he carefully avoided naming the persons who 
might be regarded as leaders of the military insubordination. 

During this exposition the Emperor’s colour occasionally visited and left his 
cheek. When Sir Robert Wilson had terminated his appeal there was a minute 
or two of pause, and his Majesty drew towards the window, as if desirous of 
recovering an unembarrassed air before he replied. After a few struggles, 
however, he came up to Sir Robert Wilson, took him by the hand, and kissed 
him on the forehead and cheek, according to the Russian custom. ‘ You are 
the only person,” then said his Majesty, ‘from whom I could or would have 
heard such acommunication. In the former war you proved your attachment 
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“towards me by your services, and you entitled yourself to my most intimate 
confidence ; but you must’ be"aware that you have placed me in a very dis- 
tressing position-—Moi! souverain de la Russie—to hear such things from any 
one! But the army,is mistaken in Romanzow: he really has not advised. sub- 
mission to tae Emperor Napoleon; and I have a great respect, for him, since he 
is almost the only one who never asked me in his life for anything on his own 
account, whereas every one else in my service has always been seeking honours, 
wealth, or some private’object for hiniself and connections. I am unwilling to 
sacrifice him without cause; but come again to-morrow—I must collect my 
thoughts before I despatch you with an answer. I know the Generals and 
officers about them well; they mean, I am satisfied, to do their duty, and I 
have no fears of their having any unavowed designs against my authority. But 
I am to be pitied, for [ have few about me who have any sound education or 
fixed principles: my grandmother's court vitiated the whole education of the 
empire, confining it to the acquisition of the French language, French frivolities 
and vices, particularly gaming. I have little, therefore, on which I can rely 
firmly—only impulses; I must not give way to them, if possible; but I will 
think on all you have said.” His Majesty then embraced Sir Robert Wilson 
again, and appointed the next day for his further attendance. 

Sir Robert Wilson obeyed his Majesty’s commands, who renewed the subject 
almost immediately, by saying, ‘* Well! Monsieur Tambassadeur des rebelles—I 
have reflected seriously during the whole night upon the conversation of yester- 
day, and I have not done you injustice. You shall carry back to the army 
ae. by of my determination to continue the war against Napoleon whilst a 

renchman is in arms on this side the frontier. I will not desert my engage- 
ments, come what may. I will abide the worst. I am ready to remove my 
family into the interior, and undergo every sacrifice; but I must not give way 
on the point of choosing my own, ministers: that concession might induce other 
demands still more inconvenient and indecorous, for me to grant. Count 
Romanzow shall not be the means of any disunion or difference—everything will 
be done that can remove uneasiness on that head, but done so that I shall not 
appear to give way to menace, or have to reproach myself for injustice. This 
is a case where much depends on the manner of doing it. Give me a little time— 
all will be satisfactorily arranged.” , ’ . 


Sir Robert. gives us some very interesting details of conversations 
which took place between the Emperor and himself relative to Turkish 
politics : 

Sir Robert Wilson, however,.told the Emperor. “that the Turks attached 
the greatest value to the recovery of the ancient limits, and that the Grand 
Vizir had offered him purses to the amount of 50,000/., exclusive of great 
rewards from the Sultan, if he !succeeded: in his ‘hegotiation.”—“ And what 
reply.did you make?” asked the. Emperor.—‘‘ A laugh,,.and a hope that the 
Grapd.Vizir did not found his proposition upon any pugchased experience of 
English envoyés’’—‘ on which,” said Sir. Robert Wilson, “ the Grand Vizir 
gave an Allah il Allah, and joining in’ the’ tone of mirth, he told me that the 
moment he saw'a smile on my countenancehe was convinced'that he could 
not drive a’bargain ; for all the diplomatic jobbers he ever had to.deal with pre- 
tended, great wrath till he had soothed; it,by offering. at least double the 
sum.”, . The, Emperor in great good. humour remarked that ‘‘ he knew, to his 
cost, how the Turks’ spoiled the market by their extravagant prices ;” “ for,” 
he added, ‘‘ we generally employ the same contractors and agents.” 


During his short residence at St. Petersburgh, the Emperor treated 
Sir Robert with the most marked courtesy; and at departing, he 
specially authorised our countryman (who was. to. accompany the 
Russian army as British Commisioner) ‘ to interpose and intervene, 
with all the power and influence he could exert, to protect the interests 
ofthe Imperial Crown ‘in conformity with that pledge, wheneeer he 
saw any disposition or design to contravene or prejudice them.” Sir 
Robert's embassy to the Czar bore speedy fruits. General Barclay 
was superseded by Marshal. Prince Kutusow. The Marshal was a 
gallant officer who had fought and been wounded in several battles, 
in one of which he lost an eye. He had passed some of his time in 
Paris; where he had imbibed a predilection for French manners and 
doubtless for French cookery, as he was a bon vivant of the first water. 
A keen, shrewd, polished old gentleman, he was much more inclined to 
trust to diplomacy than to the god of battles; indeed, his French 
predilections on more than one occasion seem to have only not made 
a thorough traitor of him, Sir Robert Wilson does not actually 
accuse him of treachery, but it is impossible to read these pages and 
not feel that, if they tell the whole truth about Marshal Kutusow, that 
officer more than once intentionally spared the foe. We may add 
that English reformers who are so constantly crying out for youthful 
generals would certainly not have been satisfied with Kutusow’s 
appointment. He was now seventy-four years old, and so extremely 
corpulent that in the battle-field he was obliged to ride about in a 
droska. This was the General whom the Emperor told Sir Robert 
‘the nobility of Russia had selected to vindicate the arms of Russia 
and defend the remaining possessions.” We give a sketch of Prince 
Bagrathion, whom a vast majority of Russian officers would certainly 
have preferred to Kutusow as their chef. It is to be recollected that 
he had just becn wounded at Borodino. 

Bagrathion was by birth a Georgian, of short stature, with strong dark 
features, and eyes flashing with Asiatic fire. Gentle, gracious, generous, 
chivalrously brave, he was beloved by every one, and admired by all who wit- 
nessed his exploits. No officer ever excelled him in the direction of an 
advance or rear guard; nor had any officer’s capacity in these commands ever 
~been-miore severely tested; especially in the retreat from Pultusk to Eylau in 
thé; former war—a “retreat of. seventeen days, and fof as many furious com- 
bats, in which his skill, unwearying energy, and daring courage were inces- 
tees exemplified. . They. were indeed so many days of triumph for his 
ame. 
On the evacuation of Moscow, he was borne towards the interior in a litter 
» by*relays.of.grenadiers, and to the last. was as anxious for all the details of 
what was passing as.if.be had been,still at the head of his army. ; Ys 

«When Sir,Robert..Wilson tojd, him.what the Emperor had declared, with 

regard,to the rejection of all treaty with,Napoleon ‘‘ whilst an armed French- 


man should,becin,Russia,”; he pressed.hisyhand convulsively, and said, ‘‘ Dear 


General; vou haye madewme, die.happy,.-for, then Russia will assuredly not be 
disgraced.” —** Accipio solatium mortis.” .* ; ‘ 

Mortification coming,on, he,breathed_ his last on the 24th of September at 
Sima, on the road to Wladimir. 





Prince Kutusow commenced his commandershp-in-chief by inditing 
what Sir R. Wilson calls an ‘uncandid dispatch” about the battle at 
Borodino—a dispatch which in fact led the Emperor to believe that a 


complete victory had been gained. © Kutusow was immediately 
appointed Marshal-General of the Russian armies, and received a 
donation of 100,000 silver roubles; but his sovereign very soon disco- 
vered that his account was, to say the least of it, extremely ‘“ uncan- 
did.” 

Sir Robert Wilson gives some very interesting details of the state 
of Moscow shortly before the French entered it. Kutusow had just 
declared to Rostopchin, the governor of the city, “that he intended 
to approach Moscow with the object of covering and defending that 
city, the loss of which he could not hazard.” He had further pro- 
mised that, if any change should occur in his resolution to defend the 
city, he’ would give the governor three full days’ notice. This promise 
Kutusow broke,’ and‘his want’ of faith Rostopchin never forgave. 
The patriotic Russian nobleman had previously avowed his determi- 
nation— : 

If the city were not to be defended by the Russian army, to convoke all the 
authorities and inhabitants for the purpose of arranging a general and munici- 
pally-regulated conflagration, a sacrifice which he was confident would 
er be made by their patriotism, excited by their horror of the 
invader. 


A day or two afterwards Murat appeared in sight of the city, and 
Kutusow immediately proceeded to evacuate it. Rostopchin had not 
been able, owing to Kutusow, to arrange a methodic plan for firing the 
city; but, nevertheless, on the evening of the day that the French 
entered it, 

Towards dark, alarms of fire were spread in various quarters. The bazaar 
with its ten thousand shops, the Crown magazines of forage, of wine (thirceen 
millions of quarts), of brandy, of military stores, and gunpowder, burst into a 
simultaneous blaze... 

No engines could be procured—no carts, no conveyance, not even buckets 
for the carriage of water—all had been destroyed or carried off by order of 
Rostopchin. i ime 

Still Napoleon flattered himself that these fires were occasioned by incidental 
occurrences, or too prevalent irregularities... He entertained no suspicion that it 
was the initiative of. a systematic conflagration, planned with the most daring 
conception,” and executed with a persevering audacity unparalleled in 
DIGI. oO” Ce ‘ he 

The French exerted themselves to their utmost to stay the fire, 
shooting some two or three hundred Russians who were suspected of 


being incendiaries ; but at at Iast heavy rains saved a remnant of the 


doomed city, about one tenth. : ms 
Rostopchin, the governor, was placed in a false position. , He could neither 
deny nor adopt the act; but his previous announcement of that intention, his 
demand of Kutusow for “ three days’ notice,” the removal or destruction of all 
the fire-engines afd apparatus, the release of several hun dred malefactors, and 
the organisation of their bands under directing superiors, impress conviction that 
Rostopchin was the author, and, abettor of the transaction. « He never forgave 
Kutusow for the infraction. of the promise—a/ promise, which he: publicly 
declared Kutusow “swore by the white hairs of his head” to keep, and the 
breach of which compelled him to make clandestine preparations, and take 
measures as if he were instigating an offence against his countrymen and 
country ; whereas, if it bad been kept, an occasion would have been pre- 
sented to him to assume the avowed responsible lead in an act of public virtue 
enbancing national fame. ’ 
Rostopchin had possessed another palace at Moscow, and a country residence 
in the neighbourhood. These, contrary to his directions, had escaped the 
general conflagration, and even an order of Napoleon’s for their being burnt, as 
some Generals who occupied them preferred their own accommodation. P 
During the night preceding the retreat from Woronowo, Rostopchin, 
Beningsen, Yermolo, and various generals and officers, with the English General 
and Lord Tyrconnel his. aide-de-camp, bivouacked round a fire in front of the 
palace stabling. Rostopchin bad prevented all sleep by his bitter complaints 
against Kutusow “for his evacuation of Moscow without giving him the 
covenanted notice, and for having thus deprived the authorities and inhabitants 
of an occasion to display, not Roman, but more than Roman—Russian dignity, by 
a municipal and popular ignition of their city before it had been contaminated 
by.an invader’s presence.” He declared that “he never would forgive the 
Marabal for deceiving him” (and he kept his word), “ but that he would now 
fire with his own hands the palace we all so much admired, if the enemy 
pushed on; and he only lamented that it was not manifold more worthy of 
preservation.” All di ion was useless; his resolve was inflexible. 


Sir Robert Wilson gives, in pp. 183, &c. &c., a very interesting 
account of Napoleon’s mission to Kutusow. The Marshal had, it 
seems, agreed to meet General Lauriston, on behalf of the French 
Emperor, during the night of the 4th October, at a station several miles 
from his most advanced videttes, to confer on the terms of a conven- 
tion ‘for the, immediate retreat of the whole invading army from 
the territories of Russia, which convention was also to serve as the 
basis of a_peace, to which it was to be the preliminary.” Beningsen, 
with a dozen other Generals, send for Sir Robert and inform him that 
‘‘they wished to avoid extreme measures, but that their minds were 
made up to dispossess, the Marshal of his authority, if he should 
inflexibly persevere.” They showed Sir Robert clearly that they 
would be supported by the army, and begged of him to communicate 
their demands to Kutusow.. The description of the interview between 
Sir Robert and the Russian Commander-in-Chief is most interesting, 
but too lengthy for extraction in} these: pages. _ Kutusow hesitates, 
protests, and finally submits. He will not go to Lauriston, so Lauris- 
ton comes to him: ! NepieEO : 

On the arrival of General Lauriston, about eleven at night, and blind- 
folded, he was ushered‘ into the Marshal’s hut, and introduced to a circle of 
Russian Generals and the English General by name; when, as General Lauriston 
afterwards said, “he immediately comprehended from what quarter the obstacle 
had come to the execution of the original agreement.” ‘ ‘ 
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Lauriston’s coming has no effect upon the policy of the Russian 
Emperor. 

We give another quotation, which may almost be said to bring the 
charge of treachery home to Marshal Kutusow : 

Kutusow, sitting in the midst of the circle, shortly acquainted them that 
‘he had received informat*on which had induced him to relinquish the intention 
of defending the ground in front of Malo-Jaroslavets, and determined him to 
retire behind the Koricza to secure the road to Kalouga and communication 
with the Oka.” 

This announcement was a thunderbolt that caused a momentary stupor. It 
was, however, represented to him ‘that such a movement, in such a moment, 
and under the circumstances of darkness and the narrow causeway on the line 
of retreat, could not be executed without perilous confusion; and that the 
enemy, seeing this, would doubtless endeavour to increase it by an attack; 
that the whole army would be placed in jeopardy, and the rear- guard inevitably 
lost. if the enemy availed himself of his advantage.” 

The English General, enforcing these considerations, was told by the Marshal, 
‘*T don't care for your objections. I prefer giving my enemy a ‘pont d’or, a% 
you call it, to receiving a ‘ coup de collier;’ besides, I will say again, as I have 
told you before, that I am by no means sure that the total destruction of the 
Emperor Napoleon and his army would be such a benefit to the world ; his suc- 
cession would not fall to Russia or any other Continental power, but to that 
which already commands the sea, and whose domination would then be intole- 
rable.” 

The English General only replied ‘‘ that the occasion was one for the execu- 
tion of military duty, not for political altercation, which he should postpone ; 
and that the Marshal ought in the discharge of that duty always to respect the 
maxim, ‘ Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra.’” 

All further argument was a waste of time, and minutes were precious. 

We may add that Kutusow’s conduct at Krasnoi appears still less 
defensible. Of his conduct on this occasion Sir R. Wilson cautiously 
says: “It is natural to presume that there was some latent cause 
influencing Kutusow’s forbearance—that fear alone of discomfiture 
could not have operated to this extent of pusillanimity. We give a 
final extract relative to an interview which took place on the 26th of 
December between the English General and Alexander. We only 
quote that portion of the Emperor’s conversation which bears imme- 
diately on the conduct of Marshal Kutusow : 

“IT know that the Marshal has done nothing he ought to have done—nothing 
against the enemy that he could avoid; all his successes have been forced upon 
him. He has been playing some of his old Turkish tricks, but the nobility of 
Moscow support him, and insist on his presiding over the national glory of this 
war. In half an hour | must therefore (and he paused for a minute) decorate 
this man with the great Order of St. George, and by so doing commit a trespass 
on its institution ; for it is the highest honour, and hitherto the purest, of the 
empire. But I will not ask you to be present—I should feel too much humiliated 
if you were; but I have no choice—I must submit to a controlling necessity. I 
will, however, not again leave my army, and there shall be no opportunity given 
for additional misdirection by the Marshal. 

a He is an old man, and therefore I would have you show him suitable cour- 
tesies, and not refuse them when offered on his part.” 


We might greatly extend our quotations from this most interesting 
volume. We hope, however, we have said enough to convince our 
readers that it will be an indispensable aid to every student of modern 
Nussian military history. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographies by Lord Macaulay, contributed to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ; with Notes of his Connection with Edinburgh, and Lxtracts 
Jrom his Letters and Speeches, Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1860. pp. 235, 

E SUPPOSE we need hardly repeat what is probably known 

to all our readers, viz., that the five biographies contained in 

this little volume were presented as a gift by the writer to his 

friend Mr. Adam Black. Such a gift is alike honourable both to the 

giver and receiver ; moreover, this gift would have greatly increased in 

value had Lord Macaulay lived longer, as it was his intention to have 

added from time to time to the pages of the ‘“ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” 

The Introduction we need scarcely notice at any length. It describes 

a state of things which, if we separate it from the toil and turmoil of 

politics, the illogical excitement of election times, and the fancied 

grievances of hasty voters, cannot be found fault with. Edinburgh 
rejected too hastily a faithful representative, repented, and made an 
amende honorable. Its electors would not have—so they declared by 

a small majority—Mr. Macaulay for their representative ; but after- 

wards, in a hotly-contested election, they put him at the head of the 

poll, when he had no intention of becoming one of the representatives 
of Edinburgh in Parliament. We need not here quote any of the 
letters which passed between the late Lord Macaulay and the chief men 
of his Edinburgh constituency. As we said before, we consider them 
on the whole very honourable, both to the representative and his 
electors. These letters will too, we have no doubt, be, as it were, Sibyl- 
line leaves in the political and local chronicles of the Scotch Athens, 
We quote a letter which Lord Macaulay addressed to Mr. Adam 

Black, who, as the spokesman of his late constituents, had con- 

gratulated him on his accession to the peerage : 

Holly Lodge, Kensington, September 17, 1857. 
My pear Sin,—Thanks for your most kind letter. I am truly glad that 
my old friends in Edinburgh are not displeased with what I have done. I need 
hardly assure you that I never, directly or indirectly, solicited the honour 
which bas been conferred on me. The letter in which Palmerston informed me 
that he had received the (Queen’s permission to offer me a peerage took me 
altogether by surprise. I was on the point of starting for the Continent ; and 

I had nobody to consult. made.up my mind very speedily ;. but I had, I 

Own, serious apprehensions that both Palmerston and myself would be blamed 











by a large part of the public. It is therefore most gratifying to me to learn 
that both the offer and the acceptance are generally approved.—Ever, my dear 
Sir, yours most truly, MacavLay. 

The public, who had borne patiently enough with ‘“ Palmerston” 
when he had made some dozen of wealthy nobodies peers, would not 
be very likely to find fault that his Lordship had for the nonce made 
choice of somebody for the honours of the Upper House, who had 
some better claim than the possession of money or political interest. 
We think the most caustic critic of the Palmerstonian régime will be 
inclined to allow that our present Prime Minister made no mistake in 
conferring peerages on two toilers in very different arenas, Lord 
Macaulay and Lord Clyde. 

Turning now from politics to history, we may remind our readers 
that, of the five biographies reprinted from the ** Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” in this volume, we noticed one a short time ago, viz., that of 
William Pitt, at considerable length in these pages. ‘This biography, 
too, is by far the longest and most carefully written of the quintet. 
Many of us have, perhaps, not altogether made up our minds as to the 
exact political merits of our great War Minister; while the authors of 
the English Dictionary and the ‘ Deserted Village” are, as it were, 
familiar friends. Bishop Atterbury and John Bunyan are less 
known; but there is no very intricate story to be told about the 
cobbler of Elstow; and twenty-four pages sufficed to give us, 
from Lord Macaulay’s pen, some insight into the seventy busy 
years of action which made up the life of the Jacobite Bishop of 
Rochester. 

And here, in criticising these biographies—and more especially 
those of. Goldsmith and Johnson—we may notice the practised skill 
with which Lord Macaulay has treated the abundant materials at 
hand. ‘To say nothing of the many other biographies and notices of 
Goldsmith, we may remind our readers that within the last few years 
his life has been written by Messrs. Prior, Washington Irving, and 
Forster. Each of these biographies is excellent in its way, and 
not, we believe, contradictory on any important points. It might 
seem, therefore, a very easy task to any average writer who was 
fairly acquainted with the history of Goldsmith’s era, and 
had read the three biographies just mentioned with a suf- 
ficient amount of care to know wherein consisted the weak points 
of each of them, to compile a biography of the poet. Yet we more 
than doubt whether ten writers living could have given us—we will 
not say a choice word- photograph, like that of Lord Macaulay, but— 
a clear and concise sketch of Goldsmith’s life within little more than 
twenty pages of a small octavo volume, Lord Macaulay has stated no 
new fact that we know of, but he has at once, by the aid of his genius, 
knowledge, and skill in writing, revivified the dry bones of that vain, 
good-hearted, bedizened little Irishman, who 

Wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll. 

Most persons would almost inevitably, had they confined their 
notice of Goldsmith to the scanty space just mentioned, have given 
us a string of dozy dates and bald facts. Such biographers may be 
useful in their way, just as calendars and almanacks are. They will 
do for consultation now and then, when we want to refresh 
ourselves as to some particular expression or date; but they 
are worse than Dead Sea apples to any one seeking wholesome 
nourishment, 


Life of Jesus. A Manual for Academic Study. By Dr. Cart Hase, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Jena. ‘Translated from the 
German of the third and fourth improved editions, by James FreEMAN 
CxiarkeE. (Boston: Walker, Wise, and Co. 1860. pp. 267.)—This is a 
very careful and correct translation of Dr. Hase’s “ Life of Jesus,” a 
book which has acquired considerable celebrity in Germany, and which 
may be read with advantage by the English student of the New Testament. 
Orthodox, according to our notions of orthodoxy, the German Professor 
most certainly is not. He arrives neither at the conclusions of Strauss nor 
those of Hengstenberg. This volume would, we think, be serviceable 
to the advanced student who can think and examine for himself. 
Moreover, it is written—when we bear in mind that the writer was a 
German—with great clearness and conciseness; and the industry, 
learning, and research displayed in its pages are thoroughly German. 

The “ Prisoner of the Temple:” an Introductory Account of the Life of 
Louis Charles de Bourbon, the legitimate Heir to the Throne of France, 
Son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, known as Augustus Meves. This 
work is respectfully dedicated to the Royalists of France and all well- 
wishers to the cause of Louis XVII., by his two eldest Sons, William 
Augustus Meves and Augustus Meves. (Saunders, Otley,and Co. 1860. 
pp. 103.)—Lovers of the marvellous will find something to gratify them 
in these pages, which, we think, everybody will allow to be strange, if 
true. We shall ourselves not attempt to pass judgment on their veracity 
at present. Let all well-wishers to the cause of Louis XVII. “ read, 
mark, learn, and digest” for themselves the hundred pages in which the 
Messrs. Meves have stated their claims to rank among the French 
Bourbons. 


RELIGION. 


Unsterblichkeit. (Immortality). By Hersricu Rirter. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 


\ TE TRUST THE GRAND FAITHS to the grand instincts of 
humanity, and we do well. It is the error of our day to 
attempt the demonstration of that by laborious reasonings and accu- 
mulated facts which the heart demonstrates far better to itself by its 
fervid, fecund impulses. * Hencé doubt and dénial enter into the inner- _ 
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most, richest domain of enthusiastic conviction. The sublimest things, 
unless they prove themselves, shining through the breast and the 
phantasy, cannot be proved at all. There is, however, a most needful 
and notable distinction between true philosophy and the false science 
of a beggarly utilitarianism. This distinction we must keep full and 
fixed before us when reading Ritter’s noble treatise on immortality. 
Wide and weighty is the difference between the pedantry which offers 
itself as the adjunct and the support of faith, and the bold. majestic 
thought which, without disparagement to faith, assumes to. act inde- 
pendently thereof. 

Philosophy is not for the multitude, it. is for philosophers; 
and philosophers have a clear right to create their own world, 
and to determine its laws and conditions. ‘This, however, 
must be done, not logically, but metaphysically; otherwise con- 
fusion again arises. Logic can indulge in negations, and then get 
rid of the negations by something positive; but logic proper 
is not capable of scepticism proper, and consequently cannot 
vanquish scepticism. In metaphysics, on the contrary, we behold 
alike the most stupendous scepticism and the most stupendous 
victory over it. Philosophy then, in its metaphysical attributes and 
action, it is which deals with the awful question of immortality, as it 
deals with the still more awful question of God’s existence. 

Ritter then, as a genuine philosopher, leaving religion to 
its own holy sphere, refuses the help of false science, 
disregards the negations of logic, considers only meta- 
physical objections, and accepts only metaphysical proofs. 
We have to praise the fairness, the comprehensiveness, 
the massiveness, and the mastery. Alike from the exaggerations of 
materialism and spiritualism does Ritter seek to save the doctrine. 
Materialism, judging from ordinary experience, would declare immor- 
tality to be impossible, not seeing, or not willing to see, that nothing 
is impossible, except what implies contradiction. Spiritualism, warring 
not merely with experience, but with probability, pleads for inorganic 
souls slumbering in some shadowy realm, or wandering through space. 
It is of organic individualities that Ritter is the champion, though not 
in such fashion as to overlook the transcendental and the mysterious 
which are bound up with the subject. All rational life involves growth 
towards unattainable perfection. If the perfect were attainable, then 
there would be a point for every one, beyond which he could not draw 
any nearer to God. 

The leading philosophical argument for immortality is, that 
death stops even the most perfect when the race of perfection to 
be run is merely beginning; and therefore, in some higher 
state, the race of perfection must be renewed, to be continued 
for ever. Everything, even the most insignificant, hath its own 
dower and development and destinvy—in the divine meaning 
of the words, it exists for itself alone—so that self-sacrifice 
has a moral consecration only when committed as we journey toward 
the glory of the invisible. If we have been led into it by circumstances, 
if it do not illuminate the direct line of our free persistent individu- 
ality, it may neither have religious loftiness nor moral worth. The 
simple longing for immortality, philosophy cannot accept as an ally. 
Religion welcomes it, poetry honours and adorns it, but philosophy 
has to construct with more solid materials. Some things manifestly 
seizing the fullness of their vocation ere decay enfeebles or destruction 
smites them; others, and those often of heavenliest order, realising 
their vocation the less the more they discern it, and perishing ere they 
have realised it in the slightest degree: philosophy concludes that for 
the latter death is but the gate toa more exalted life, as it is a maxim 
of philosophy that nothing fails of its vocation. 

We are not here misled by analogy—we are not here dic- 
tating to God; we are admitting his wondrous workings to be 
inscrutable. But, if aught is signally characteristic of the 
Universe, it is this irresistible and infallible march of things 
toward their destination. How often, when our will is weak, we 
are conscious of some inner force impelling us to what we 
feel at the same time we shall never succeed in grasping. Of course 
philosophy, viewing the perfection of each individual thing as the aim of 
each individual thing's existence, does not bring on the scene the idea of 
rewards and punishments, though it leaves unassailed, as purely not ap- 
pertaining to its domain, the conceptions of theology on the matter. In 
the sphere of philosophy there can, for the individual climbing to- 
ward perfection, be no reward but the grander gaze from each grander 
peak; no punishment but the painful discipline toward excellence. 
The second leading philosophical argument for immortality is that 
God’s creation is always tentative and experimental, as if He had 
evermore [is own ideal to achieve. Geology and astronomy—the re- 
cords of heaven and of earth—reveal to us, epoch after epoch, a more 
and more miraculous beauty. Is not this God’s universal plan? Can 
it apply to the earth and the stars alone? May it not apply to each 
individual thing? Is not our earthly life simply that chaotic condition 
which 1s to introduce us to a long gradation of phases, the more 
advanced as different from the first as the present differs from the 
primeval globe, or as the constellated differ from the indolent and 
anarchic rudimentary heavens? Would not this notion also be in 
harmony with the slowness of God’s operations? What countless 
millions of years have been needed to accomplish God’s magnificent 
transfigurements of the sky and of the earth! What countless 
millions of years may be needed to transform a human or any 
other individuality into all its infinite possibilities of noble- 
ness ! 





This idea, or something kindred thereto, seems to have stirred in the 
early intuitions of mankind, and to have furnished agerm for the doc- 
trine of metempschychosis. The third leading philosophical argument 
for immortality is that, being the children of God and the partakers 
of His nature, we thus become eternal co-operators with His provi- 
dence. Metaphysics are worthless unless they disclose an unceasing 
incarnation, followed by a no less unceasing apotheosis. It is not 
enough that we love God, and that God loves us, and that, burning 
with the ecstasy of adoration, we throb to the pulsations of the 
infinite sonl. There is likewise the adoption into supreme rule, a 
command to command by the supreme ruler. In speaking thus we 
feel that we are on the holy mountain, which, touched, tortured by 
the omnipotent flames, trembles beneath our tread. But religion 
colder, philosophy bolder, must be our motto in these sorrowful days. 
No community can dispense with immortality, any more than it can 
dispense with God, as it is from the deepest being of God that immor- 
tality springs. Philosophy never pretends to be anything but the outer 
court of the temple; when, however, the temple is in ruins, it is in the 
outer court that we must worship. Well for us that we can even 
worship there. Now religion and philosophy have their common 
territory no less than their independent kingdoms. That common 
territory is veiled by the wings of the cherubim, and guarded 
by their swords. No one, even the holiest, may enter it, but 
from afar we may look into it. What do we see? God 
taking up to his throne those whom He has tried as agents. 
He casts them not aside, He clothes them with the privi- 
leges of angels, after having purified them by the labours of 
angels. Now, whatsoever God hath deigned to employ, He employs 
everlastingly. He offers it diviner and diviner employment. This 
is its immortality—can it have one more worthy of God or of 
itself? 

These, then, are the three chief philosophical arguments for immor- 
tality, to which many of lesser importance could easily be added. 
We have done much more than repeat Ritter, though it were pre- 
sumptuous to claim originality. Huis mode of stating the case 1s too 
exclusively German. Also, while detecting sophistries, he is not 
himself free from fallacies. The Germans make too much of Reason, 
just as the English make too much of Understanding, from which the 
Germans very properly distinguish it. The higher and the lower in 
the empire of Deity cannot be things with which intellect can meddle. 
Nearness to Deity cannot be the aristocratic monopoly of mind. ‘The 
sublimest philosopher must be humbler than the humblest believer, 
or he is not a philosopher. After having taught as a philosopher, he 
asks religion to teach him, but religion as a catholic principle, and 
not the systems of men. God and immortality have much to fear 
from the progress of material science. They have nothing to fear— 
they have everything to gain—from the progress of phi- 
losophy. But it is idiotic to call philosophy the abortions of 
Combe, Comte, Mill, Bain, and the rest. We maintain, we 
reiterate, philosophy is ontological, metaphysical. So was it in the 
turbulence and tragedy of the Middle Ages; and why should it be 
logic, psychology, scientific pedantry, now? A few sentences from the 
mystics of the Middle Ages outweigh whole libraries of the positivist 
sciolists. Even Diderot, who was an atheist, or at least calumniated 
as one, said that he preferred a handful of dust from the bones of 
Malebranche to the tomb of Locke and the contents of the tomb. 
We, who combat with atheism, say that one single utterance, how- 
ever obscure, of a contemporary of Scotus Erigena would tell us 
more of the universe and of God than all which the positivists in their 
big bad books have ever prated. It is perhaps more dangerous to 
doubt immortality than to doubt God. ‘ , ; 

A singularly religious man, Shelley, was foolish enough to think him- 
self an atheist. What did he become in consequence? ‘The most ethereal 
idealist that ever the world had seen. And what is idealism but God 
and immortality in one? The idealism of Shelley was his puissant 
salvation. But immortality is the idealism of idealisms, while the Deity 
is the real and the ideal combined. The Deity, therefore, compels atten- 
tion, while immortality, as a pure idealism, attracts none but the pure 
idealists. For the current creed regarding immortality is either the 
flagrant contradiction to the present world, and therefore a ghastliness, 
and consequently a godlessness—or it is Mr. Binney’s “‘ Best of Both 
Worlds,” the bulk of the eating below, and the bulk of the drinking 
upstairs. Assuredly this is not edifying. With immortality religion 
is enthroned ; on the right hand is poetry, on the left is only philo- 
sophy. First religion, then poetry, then philosophy, then the gene- 
ration of humbugs—alas! a vast multitude. Poor Heinrich Ritter 
had no dream of the sermon which we should deliver from his quiet, 
unpretending text ; but the sermon is much more needed in England 
than the text in Germany. The ideal and the invisible in England 
are for a season eclipsed. We hear the roar of the steam-engine, and 
the yell of the conventicle echoes thereto. But this is simple noise : 
it is not God or the godlike. England, unlike the young man in the 
Gospel, thou art very far from the kingdom of God. Articus. 





Futurism Considered. By Ricuarp Gwark1y, B.D., formerly Fellow. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. (pp. 64.)—This little pamphlet contains 
the substance of two lectures on propheey, delivered by Mr. Gwatkin at 
the Town-hall of Worthing. He writes temperately, and deals with his 
subject in a scholarlike manner. We are almost sorry, however, that his 
subject is what it is. The interpreting, vi et armis, intricate texts in the 
Book of Daniel or the Apocalypse, we hold to be at best but a somewhat 
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unprofitable employment. Where all is uncertainty and darkness, we 
cannot estimate the comparative merits of would-be interpreters ; yet, 
as we said before, to Mr. Gwatkin may be awarded the praise of having 
throughout his explanations preserved a moderate tone. 

Jesus, the Interpreter of Nature ; and other Sermons. By Tuomas Hitt. 
(Boston: Walker, Wise, and Co. 1860. pp. 241.)—This volume contains 
eighteen sermons by an Independent American clergyman. They are 
plain straightforward discourses, written in nervous masculine English, 
almost wholly free from Americanisms. 

The Religious Educator. No. I. (Boston: Published by the Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Institute.)—The first number of a thoughtful little 
serial, which seems to be based on the novel plan of having a fresh editor 
each month. 








SCIENCE. 

First Traces of Life on the Earth; or, the Fossils of the Bottom Rocks. 
By S. J. Mackig, Editor of the Geologist. London: Groombridge 
and Sons. 8vo. pp. 160. 

ULES GERARD tells us that, after several expeditions against 
the lions of Algeria, he could pronounce on the age and numbers 

as well as on the nature of his game, by a careful inspection of their 
spoor. Such a faculty the geologist needs who goes in quest of the 

“first traces of life;” for, as the track of the living animal may be 

followed long after it has disappeared from sight, so may the footprints 

and impressions of the earliest inhabitants of our planet be detected 
on the rocks, while every other record of their existence bas passed 


away. 

Mr. Mackie prepares his readers for the task of studying these 
“‘ first traces” by conveying them, in thought, to the sea-shore of 
Folkestone, and showing, as the tide goes out, the borings and castings 
of marine worms, the respiratory orifices of burrowing shell-fish, the 
footprints of crabs, and the ripple-marks and other impressions pro- 
duced by the sun, and wind, and wave ; all of which may, under some 
circumstances, be consolidated and preserved, until again laid bare in 
distant ages. Another chapter is devoted to an account of the changes 
which shells and other organisms may undergo, when buried in the 
mud of the shore, or in the bed of the sea. How, sometimes, they 
have been entombed in calcareous sediment, which hardened 
into stone like that of Portland, but was afterwards subject 
to the percolation of waters which dissolved the shells and re- 
moved their substance, leaving only cavities in the rock to mark 
their former presence ; and how, in some instances, these cavities have 
been filled again with silex or some other mineral, taking the form 
of the original shell. The vicissitudes to which fossils are subject do 
not end here ; they are liable to be crushed and flattened by mechanical 
pressure ; and amongst the enormous masses of sedimentary strata 
piled up in mountain chains, it is usual to find manifestations of 
pressure, not only in the distortion of imbedded fossils, but in the 
structure of the rocks themselves. To this cause chiefly may be 
attributed the slaty cleavage so prevalent amongst the older rocks, 
causing them to split up in a direction quite different from that of their 
planes of original stratification. The writer also shows that if (as 
suggested by Sir John Herschel) the temperature of the interior is 
greater than that of the crust of the earth, the internal heat will 
invade the lowest of the great sedimentary strata, and obliterate 
whatever fossils they contain, producing ultimately the partial meta- 
morphism which is seen in gneiss, or the complete fusion indicated in 
granite. 

Mr. Mackie also gives considerable space to the subject of the 
geographical distribution of the old rocks, and the probable extent of 
the first dry land. He supposes that ‘the present great ridges and 
mountain-chains of the continental lands are generally the same ridges 
that first rose ahove the primeval sea, and that, if there have been 
repeated depressions and elevations of the continents,” they have not 
altogether removed the old land-marks, For an illustration of the 
immense antiquity of some hills, we need go no further than 
Malvern, where Prof. Phillips has shown us the Caradoc sandstone in 
the form of a shingle-beach, resting upon the ancient trap-rock ; and 
all the upper Silurian strata which succeed it (in the space of a few 
hundred yards) wearing the aspect of littoral deposits, the Wenlock 
limestone being itself pisolitic. Continental elevations and the 
upheaval of mountain-chains may be very different things; the one 
limited in extent, probably intermittent, possibly paroxysmal ; the 
other chronic and almost imperceptible, going on in the calmest 
seasons and the stillest countries. 

We had nearly forgotten “ the first traces of life,” and indeed it is 
not until we reach the last half-dozen pages of Mr. Mackie’s book 
that we find them. And then how few and inconsiderable they are. 
There is “ no speculation in them.” Two zoophytes (Oldhamiw) of 
indeterminable affinities—-as much like ‘zinc trees” as anything else ; 
some fossil-worm-holes dignified by the name of Arenicolites; and 
what is supposed to be the tail of a Trilobite (for the great 
Minnesota fossil is only figured by way of illustration; it 
comes from a higher zone and is not even a characteristic ex- 
ample of the most ancient type of these creatures). This is the 
whole catalogue. 

We think it is a mistake to have ended here, but doubtless the 
author intends to make another book of what most geologists regard as 
the first traces of life that have any meaning in them. Turning back 
to p. 97, we find that the ** bottom rocks” include everything between 
the Gneiss and the “* Llandeilo Flags.” But there is a group of rocks 





usually included in the ‘‘ Lower Cambrian,” and known as the “ Lin- 
gula flags” of North Wales, the alum slates of Sweden, and by 
various other names in Bohemia, Russia, and America, which really 
contains a distinct and characteristic assemblage of fossils ; they form 
the zone primordiale of M. Barrande. It is evident, therefore, that 
Mr. Mackie intends to class the “primordial zone” with the 
Llandeilo Flags—the jirst life period with the second; although M. 
Barrande asserts that of the 174 species of fossil crustacea, shells, &c., 
found in the primordial zone, only one is common to the Lower 
Silurian rocks. 

With respect to the few fossils which he has figured and described, the 
writer remarks that “it is presumed they are the relies of the first- 
created organic forms,” because there are many tracts of country in 
which the ‘“ bottom rocks” are very little altered from their 
original condition; certainly not more so than are the Silurian 
deposits which succeed them, and in which fussils are abun- 
dantly found. And as regards the “ primordial zone,” M. Barrande 
asserts his conviction that no amount of research will lead 
to the discovery of as many species in it as are found in the 
second and third faunas;” ‘ this hope,” he repeats, “ has long since 
vanished.” 

We cannot conclude without expressing an earnest desire that, 
while teaching others, the author will learn to adopt a more sober 
style, and one more suited to the subject on which he writes. Poetry 
may be quoted, and a poetic diction sometimes adopted; and every 
one will respond to * lessons of good” legitimately introduced. But 
the indulgence in exaggerated expressions, and perpetual straining 
after effect, is calculated to deter the very class of readers whose 
suffrages the author is doubtless most anxious to secure. 








FICTION. 
Danesbury House. By Mrs. Hexry Woon. 

Wright, and W. Tweedie. pp. 347. 

rPYHE DIRECTORS of the Scottish Temperance League, some 

months ago, offered a prize of 100/. for ‘“*the best Temperance 
tale, illustrative of the injurious effects of intoxicating drinks, the ad- 
vantages of personal abstinence, and the demoralising operations of 
the liquor traffic.” This prize has just been awarded to Mrs. Wood's 
tale, ‘* Danesbury House.” 

A volume such as that now before us does not require any very 
detailed criticism. Nor should it, we think, be dealt with harshly, 
even if its faults were very much more numerous than they are. 
It is to be remembered that the Directors of the Seottish 
Temperance League, in offering their prize, are solely actu- 
ated by charitable motives. We may not, and we do not, 
agree with them as. to the necessity of total abstinence; but we 
say, By all means let every person who is so wanting in self-control as 
never to be certain that he will not make a brute of himself if he have 
the chance, become a “total abstainer,” as it is phrased. We will 
say further, that, of all the crusades now being preached against cer- 
tain social habits, the temperance movement is the most reasonable 
and the most respectable. The ‘ viper, tobacco,” to use Dean Close’s 
phrase, is but a very harmless reptile when contrasted with the 
hundred-headed hydra, intemperance. All rational persons, however, 
must see that it would be as impossible for Parliament to introduce a 
‘* Maine liquor law” into this country as it would for it to legislate 
against aldermen eating too much turtle and venison, or against hot 
dinners being provided at the clubs. Privately, the Temperance 
League have a perfect right to do all they can, ex legibus ; 
and we see every reason to wish that they may make as many 
converts as possible, provided always that they do not insist 
upon thrusting water down the throats of those persons who prefer 
beer. ; 

Further, in criticising this volume, it should be remembered, with 
regard to the authoress, that she is bound to advocate the total 
abstinence doctrine. ‘That of course is a sine qué non in competing 
for a ‘Temperance Tale ;” and, so far, of much more importance 
than a good plot, good taste in working it out, and a good knowledge 
of the English language. Unfortunately, up to this time it has, for the 
most part, been the case that the literature of teetotalism (if we may 
use such a phrase) has not been remarkable for its connection with 
writers gifted with good taste or a good knowledge of the English 
language. Of course, it was not impossible that some profane 
Stiggins of literature—some gentleman who, like Fielding’s } ewgate 
ordinary, recollected that punch was a liquor nowhere spoken against 
in Scripture, and whose potations did not hinder him from handling 
his pen deftly—might have sub rosa competed for the hundred 
pounds of the Scotch Temperance League, which pounds are eX- 
plained to be pounds sterling, and not Scots. We are not fora 
moment hinting that the authoress does not herself practise what she 
preaches. In the first place, she writes earnestly about the advan- 
tages of total abstinence; and secondly, she does not always write 
in the most polished style. We do not lay very much stress upon 
the first item. Men have often written earnestly and eloquently 
about that in which they have felt little, or at most a temporary, 
interest. No one ever wrote more eloquently against indolence than 
Thomson the poet, himself the laziest of mortals. Petrarch defines 
dancing as chorea circutus cujus centrum diabolus, and yet he could 
commend the gracefulness of his Laura while she glided to and 
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fro within the diabolic circle. Steele was not the most regular liver in 
the world, and yet he frequently commended in his writings regularity 
of living. Addison, too, frequently enlarged against drunkenness ; 
and yet he is said to have liked his bottle of wine as well as most men 
in his generation. 

The style of “* Danesbury Hall,” if not the plot, is certainly capable 
of improvement, and leads us to think that the authoress has not been 
exposed to very severe competition in her tale. We have that odious 
word “ party” for person; ‘*rebuked” for said rebukingly; tea and 
breakfast are styled ‘‘ seasons,” &c.; and, without being hyper- 
critical, we could easily point out some dozen instances of words 
or expressions which tend to prove that the authoress would 
probably have improved in her style of writing had she had more 
practice. 

Without critically examining the plot of this little tale, we must do 
the authoress the justice to say that she sticks to her last. Her busi- 
ness was to show how excessively dangerous it is not to wholly abstain 
from beer, wine, or spirits. This she does very effectively 
by making almost every personage in her story either become 
a total abstainer or die of delirium tremens, There is no weak 
complaisance for half measures in this book, no leaning to 
the motto “medio tutissimus ibis.” Pepys did not dislike the 
company out of doors of his good-humoured but red-nosed 
friend, Mr, Pechel, more than our authoress does that indoors of a 
wine decanter. 

We must, however, thank the writer for taking us, with more than 
Homeric speed, in medias res. She permits herself no dallying with 
her subject; she remembers always that she is writing for the “ Tem- 
perance League,” and that she must keep clear of all extraneous 
matter. Consequently, in the first page we are introduced to a nurse 
in a state of drunkenness, and in the third the baby is poisoned by 
this drunken nurse. This is impressive enough; but the lesson 
must be enforced on us: so, in the twentieth page, we have a drunken 
gatekeeper, who manages, by knocking the gate against a restive 
horse, to. kill outright Mrs. Danesbury, the mother of the drugged 
infant happily resuscitated by a judicious use of thestomach pump. Then, 
again, we are presented with the sad spectacle of the relatives of the 
nurse, who are all confirmed drunkards, and all die of delirium tremens. 
Then comes a sad picture of the Danesbury operatives, who are nearly 
all dreadful drunkards. Next on the stage comes a Viscount Temple, 
who marries a Miss Danesbury, and immediately afterwards, in a fit 
of drunkenness, insults an acquaintance and is shot through the lungs; 
he however recovers, and becomes a teetotaller. The rest of the 
personages introduced fare also for the most part well and ill as they 
like water or not; and the authoress quite convinces us that she holds 
with the Theban poet, that éparov wiv Ldap, 


POETRY. 


War Songs. By Captain C. Compron Noakes. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. pp. 112. 
\ JE DO NOT WONDER that the martial spirit which now 
animates the country has evoked the Muse of Poetry to cele- 
brate it in song. It has ever been so since Tyrteus, since even 
Miriam: it will be so to the end of battles. We could have wished, 
however, that the Volunteer movement had found a better bard than 
Captain Noake, who (whatever may have been his achievements as 
the author of ‘The Devil's Triumph”) cuts no very considerable 
figure as the celebrator of the present state of patriotic enthusiasm. 
The following is, we fear, but a poor substitute for the Laureate’s 
“Riflemen, Form :” 


Rifleman, Rouse! shall foeman come, 
To violate each sacred home ? 
Rouse, rouse, nor let the British name 
Be sullied with your daughter’s shame. 
May he who shuns the battle fray, 
Like mildew'd fruit sink in decay ; 
Or o’er him death's fell whirlwind sweep, 
Nor maid, nor mother, o'er him weep. 
Shall foemen tread the British strand, 
Nor fall beneath a Briton’s hand? 
Shall they return and say they trode 
Triumphant on the British sod? 
No, no, not whilst an arm can wield 
A sabre o'er the battle field ; 
Not till the last man’s bones shall rest, 
And whiten on the mountain's crest. 


The comparison between a skulker and a sleepy pear is exceedingly 
poetical. Some of our more puffy volunteer riflemen will probably 
pant a little after singing this song : 


Merrily now the bugle’s sounding, 
Merrily O, merrily O, 

See the Rifles, deer-like, bounding. 
Forward they go, forward they go. 

Each gallant heart with ardour burneth, 

And, fearless every danger spurneth, 

With their cheer, the wood’s resounding, 
Merrily O, merrily O. 


Here we have a very curious parody of ‘‘My Heart’s in the High- 
lands”—more extraordinary than patriotic. It begins: 

My heart is campaigning, my heart is not here, 

E’en sleeping, I'm dreaming of sabre and spear, 


The gleam of the bay'net, the shout of the foe— 
My heart is campaigning wherever I go. 


The duties and routine of a soldier's life are very minutely, if not very 





poetically, told in a series of songs, beginning with “The Recruiting. 
Sergeant,” who sings: 


Come, come my lad—come, drink again, 
And pass along the quart ; 

We'll have a couple more, and then, 
We'll talk about the smart 

Landlord, we'll have another pot 
Of double stout—the best ; 

Let's have it mulled, and sweet, and hot, 
And dash it like the rest. 


The ‘ Sentry’s Orders” are even more didactic: 


Turn out the guard whene’er the colonel passes, 
To other officers just carry arms; 
Admit no blackguard men, or naughty lasses, 
And when a fire breaks out, shout, “ war's alarms.” 


Allow no men to pass—who’re drunk, or dirty; 
See that no children break the a or glass ; 
Walk briskly on your post, and, mind, exert ye, 
And keep the dogs and children off the grass. 
See no man leaves the guard without permission ; 
Take charge of all the buildings in your view ; 
To those who sell provisions give admission, 
But not to hawking Pedlar or to Jew. 


This is the list of men confined to barracks, 

The women, who're kept out, you'll find below ; 
Take charge of all the arms in the arm-racks; 

And when the clock strikes two, shout, ‘* Sentry, go.” 


By this time our readers will understand that, if the occasion be pa- 
triotic, Captain Noake is not exactly a ‘Tyrteus : 





Alban: a Narrative Poem. By Wit1ism Tuurstoy. London: Judd 
and Glass, pp. 171. 
——_— ” IS A POEM of far more than common merit, the 
work of a thoughtful man, who writes as well as he thinks. His 
hero is a youth of noble nature and noble aspirations ; a painter toc, 
whom thus he eloquently describes : 


There gleams a quenchiless light around some men 
That tells another, at the first quick glance, 
Their spirits are of higher rank than most 
Of human kind: such hung about this youth, 
Who stood and worshipp'd in his kindred soul 
The majesty of genius in man. 
His large and well-poised head, his lofty brow, 
Full oval eyes and richly moulded mouth, 
Told of a gentle heart and polish’d mind. 


He is fond of pictures, fond of the aspect of nature, fond of everything 
that is beautiful and bright—fond especially of the fair Bertha, who 
is both beautiful and bright. And Alban bas a dear friend named 
Leonto, who is a very noble fellow too, and a “ Maréchal of France” 
into the bargain. With him Alban goes to the wars, and sees a bridge 
stormed after a fashion which reminds us very much of Napoleon I. 
at Lodi. Alban returns, acquires fame as a painter, and marries. 
Bertha. Leonto is loved by a Gipsy named Helenor ; but, being an 
¥ . . . rr 

honourable as well as a married man, he rejects her suit. The 
sybil does not, however, desert him, but visits him three times, 
each time prophesying some great crisis in his fate, and the third 
time she prophesies his death. Such is the thread of the story 
upon which the pearls of this poem are strung; and, as specimen 
of their quality, we will give one very fine tribute to the art of 
painting : 

A youth stood in a lofty hall, a part 

Of one of those old royal palace-homes 

Which England ever loves and venerates. 

Upon the ancient walls rare paintings hung— 

The works of great-soul’d men of bygone days. 

Some show’d warm dreamy scenes of wood and vale, : 

Where fairies might have have tripp’d, or angels stray’d 

When visiting the earth; and portraits, too, é 

That robb’d death of his prey, for here they breath d— 

The fashion of their minds shone round their brows, 

Their souls lived in their eyes; and, here and there 

The painter's art had wrought some throbbing scene, 

So like to life that one might almost think 

The pictured men and women felt, and that 

The silence would be broken by their speech. 

And forms of lovely women, too,—so fair, 

Good spirits must have taken shape, and let 

The artist copy all their lustrous charms. 

Into this hallow’d room the autumn sun, 

Declining, pour’d a flood of mellow light, 

Making all lovely ‘neath his soften’d rays. 

Young Alban gazed npon the beauties round, 

With reverence and ardent joy, and thus 

The musings of his mind fell into words: — 


* How noble were the master-minds that form’d 
These glorious works that well may tempt a man 
To say, the painter, like his God, creates! 

These men have given the world a priceless gift 
Of beauty, which our souls can never lose ; 
They worshipp’d all the beautiful on earth 

Of their Creator's work ; the trivial raised 

To the level of the great, then turn’d to man, 
And him they gave the aspect of a god! 

How noble is their sacred art! that gives 
Pure holiness incarnate in a face— 

A seraph’s grandeur in a human form ; 

That shows the spirit-fire that lights the eye, 
The majesty upon a manly brow, 

And the rich beauty of the female form; 

That shows the brilliant blue of heaven's arch, 
The golden mellow tints of autumn eves, 

And rich green hues of giant forest-trees. 

O that the limner’s mighty power were mine! 
That I might share the artist-eye that sees 
More than the common eye, that from my stores 
Of inward strength I might create a world 
More lovely than the fancy ever dream’d. 

But, ah! this grand and most excelling gift 

Is far above my feeble reach of mind 

Yet I will still aspire ; no other aim 

*Neath heaven is nobler than the puinter’s art !”’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Culture of Flowers and Plants. By G. Guenny, F.H.S, 

London: Houlston and Wright. 1860. pp. 384. 

The Culture of Fruits and Vegetables. By the same. London : 

Houlston and Wright. 1860. pp. 388. 

Vyaerayes TRADES AND PROFESSIONS may fail, the 

/¥Y delving” of Adam is not likely to be one of them. Whether 
we think of our great progenitor gardening in the style imagined by 
Milton, and using his skill merely to keep under a luxurious beauty, or 
take the lower view of Lord Monboddo, and survey him digging in the 
earth for roots and eating blackberries—pruning and digging, sowing 
seed and reaping the harvest, were doubtless his occupations ; and so 
they will continue to be those of his children to the end of time. 
And gardening has a better chance of retaining its primitive character 
than agriculture, for we presume there is no danger of a small steam- 
machine being invented for pruning rose trees, or for putting in the 
seeds of annuals. Fair hands will ever have something to do in those 
little spots of ground to which we give the name of garden, and the 
“lords of creation” will always be able to accompany them in the 
more laborious operations of horticulture. 

Mr. Glenny’s books awake up a host of associations with their long 
lists of flowers and fruits. They come at an appropriate time, for in spite 
of the long and protracted winter and the cold biting winds of March, 
Flora will assert her reign and scatter abroad her beauties on every 
hand. In the suburbs of London we hear that most sweetly musical 
and suggestive street cry : 

Come buy my blooming orchises 
And sweet lilies of the valley, 
just as we heard it in our childhood when we roved in the fields 
now covered with houses, and actually gathered the hawthorn 
on May mornings, and followed Jack-in-the-green about with 
childish delight. But gardening tastes, like all others, have 
become more cnltivated since then; and the “daisy roots,” 
and ‘Canterbury bells,” and ‘“polyanthuses” which were sufli- 
cient then for the little plots of Londoners, have been supplanted by 
geraniums and verbenas, and other exotics. It is to these more 
choice, and yet easily cultivated flowers that Mr. Glenny’s volume 
refers, and why should they not? Nurserymen now cater for the 
million, and when “‘ bedding plants” are advertised at one shilling a 
dozen, who need be without the choicer kinds? Only let not the 
dear old favourites be rejected, but still allowed to have a place 
among their grander neighbours. In our walks about London and its 
vicinity, we are glad to see that daisies and primroses, and sweet- 
williams are not displaced by the scarlet geraniums, and verbenas, 
and other more modern importations. What hosts of stocks 
and wallflowers scent the air in April and May within the limits of 
the “‘twopenny post!” Not only in Covent-garden Market, and 
other similar marts of vegetable life, but everywhere in this large 
city do flowers, roots, and plants in pots abound, adapted to the 
urchin with his penny, or the wives oa daughters of the well-to-do 
tradesmen. 

On the very morning on which we are writing this, we have visited 
Covent-garden market, and are glad to find that the good things of 
a floral kind which were fashionable in our youth continue to be much 
in demand. What long lines of stocks and wallflowers, of crown im- 
perials, and sweet scabious! We seemed to live our youth over again 
as we beheld them! It is true that their brown and rusty roots, not 
yet in flower, were eclipsed by a magnificent display of roses, geraniums, 
and camellias, in fine bloom; but what of that ? There were customers 
in plenty for the former as well as for the latter, for Englishmen, 
especially of the humbler order, know well what native beauties reside 
in these dingy masses of leaves. As we looked on, an old man gave six- 
pence for a “crown imperial” which, in its exterior, was far less attrac- 
tive than an onion ; but the purchaser knew how to value his bargain, 
and how that ‘scaly bulb” would soon make glad his little garden in 
the suburbs. 

Gardening does progress in this age, which by many is called a 
selfish and heartless one. We do not believe the accusation, for a 
love of nature and sordid feelings never go together. Flower pots in 
balconies and windows, and plants growing in blacking-bottles and 
other grotesque vessels, and the scent of mignonette down back 
alleys, and wreathing scarlet beans up “four pair of stairs” in 
ap oan and St. Giles’s, all tell a pleasing tale to the philanthropist. 

e have been observers of these floral tastes in large cities for many 
years, and our deliberate conviction is that they have rather increased 
than lessened; and that the “ pursuit of horticulture under difii- 
culties ” is now carried on to an extent truly surprising. It is only 
lately that a high gardening authority has ra pains to point out the 
trees and shrubs and flowers which will do well among the fogs and 
smoke of London; and the successes of Mr. Broome at the Temple 
Gardens have excited general admiration. In the autumn which has 
just gone by we saw close to the “ Elephant and Castle,” or between 
it and Bethlehem Hospital, a sight which put our own gardening to 
the blush, carried on as it is some sixty miles from “ Bow Bells.” It 
was a display of chrysanthemums in a piece of ground about six yards 
by four, in front of a house paying probably twelve pounds a year 
rent. The tall sorts occupied the centre, and the ae and “ pom- 
pones” were arranged around them with great taste. The whole 
were in bloom and in the finest condition, and from the great variety 
and brilliancy of the colour the bed looked like a piece of gorgeous 








mosaic—a perfect gem upon the bosom of a suburb of London whose 
complexion is not of the fairest. 

e have dwelt on London, because if floral tastes exist there we 
may fairly look for them everywhere else. As we recede from the 
metropolis we find gardens exhibiting in a greater or less degree the 
love of flowers and gardening, until we come to the “ country,” where, 
of course, that love is indigenous and excites no surprise. But there is 
one thing worthy of notice, and which Mr. Glenny’s books have made us 
remember, that although gardens are found everywhere if space is 
allowed for them, yet good gardening is not so general as it ought to 
be. Londoners, and others too, spend a great deal of money on 
plants and then lose them because they are ignorant of their habits. 
A friend of ours built a greenhouse lately in a suburban district, and 
after stocking it with plans lost every one during the late severe 
winter ; and another was equally unfortunate with his stock because 
he did not know how to care for it and water it. A little know- 
ledge would make this outlay of money more satisfactory and prevent 
disappointments. Persons buy flowers in bloom which have come 
from a hothouse in early spring, and of course they droop and die in 
the sitting-room to which they are consigned. If these lovers of plants 
would only study the art of cultivation enough to make them expert in 
** window gardening,” how much more happiness would there be in the 
world. It is, however, a good sign that, with so many failures, men 
are willing to “try again,” and that the losses of the season of 
1859 have not made them unwilling to invest a little more money 
on that of 1860. If the pleasures arising from flowers were only 
those of the sight and smell, it would be a wise course to buy a 
few plants every year, and when they had done blooming, to leave 
them to their fate. But it is in cultivating a flower that the chief 
charm lies; in watching its growth, seeing it come to perfection, and 
then repairing its wasted energies, and training it for another year. 
A plant thus becomes endeared to us for its own sake, and is looked 
upon as ‘‘one of the family,” as other household pets are. To know so 
much of floriculture, therefore, as to be able to preserve our plants 
and propagate them is not so much a matter of economy as of satis- 
faction and pleasure. On this account we are glad to bring before 
our readers such works as those which have suggested these observa- 
tions. 

Mr. Glenny is a veteran in horticulture, especially in the depart- 
ment of flowers. He deserves attention also as one of the earliest 
reformers of gardening literature, which, thirty years ago was very far 
behind in the properties of correct and tasteful composition. There 
were men enough who could tell the public how to prune a vine or 
grow a cucumber, but they discharged their task in a very hobbling style 
indeed, murdering the Queen’s English at every step. This state of 
things has now passed away, and to Mr. Glenny we must attribute the 
improvement in a great degree. But his merits are still more deserving 
of notice as an improver of the taste of flower-growers. He has 
always laid great stress on those properties of the flower which, while 
undoubtedly conducing to beauty, are capable of being developed and 
heightened by cultural skill. Thus, the pansies of our fathers were 
flabby, loose, and ill-shapen things, whereas now, by art, they have 
firm velvety petals and symmetry of form, So with exotics. A cine- 
raria now is quite a different thing from what it formerly was. By 
cross-breeding wonders have been accomplished, and there ought now 
to be no badly-shaped flowers in cultivation. In his volume devoted 
to flowers, Mr. Glenny everywhere points out the properties which 
should be aimed at by the grower, and the circulation of the book will 
consequently do much to bring about a refined taste in floriculture. 

There are certain principles which lie at the foundation of success 
in every art, and if these are once understood, success is easy, while 
without them, it will depend on chance, and be seldom attained. In 
no respect, for instance, is failure in growing plants more certainly 
brought about than by bad potting. It seems easy to pot or repot a 
plant, yet it is not so, unless some few principles are acted upon. We 
were struck with this fact on reading Mr. Glenny’s directions for 
growing the camellia, where he lays down very explicit rules for the 
operation of potting. The same may be said of the advice given 
respecting other flowers. So of watering. Inexperienced gardeners 
have but one remedy for the ills of their favourites, and that is the 
use of the watering-pot, and if the moisture thus applied is in excess, 
few plants will grow well. So of all the other principles which govern 
the health of vegetable life. We never read more clear and explicit 
directions than we find in Mr. Glenny’s volumes, and this is owing to 
the fact that while he attaches importance to theory, he has long been 
a@ practical gardener. ‘ 

But we must not leave the impression that gardening contemplates 
only flowers. One of these volumes is on fruits and vegetables, and 
the frontispiece by Andrews makes one’s mouth water by its delinea- 
tion of several kinds of the former. In the case of fruits it is especially 
necessary to understand their cultivation, for the trees are long 
growing, and remain in a bearing state for many years. It is almost 
lamentable, and it is certainly vexatious, to see how time and money 
have been mis-spent in most gardens from the want of a little know- 
ledge and skill in selecting fruit trees and growing them afterwards. 
Instead of handsomely-trained trees we see dwarfs and hunchbacks, 
and in the place of clear healthy stems there are cankered and mossy 
branches. We may justly make the same observation with regard 
to vegetables. ‘The cabbage of one man is very unlike the cabbage 
of another, though raised from the same seed. A succulent and crisp 
lettuce is easily obtained, and yet how much oftener they are dry and 
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teugh. Good fresh vegetables, well cooked, go far to make a good 
dinner, and to the greater number of feeders, no expense in the more 
costly viands can make up for a deficiency here. Mr. Glenny lays 
down excellent rules for this department of gardening in some of his 
works (for he has written more than these two volumes). In short 
there is little to hinder those who are gardeners being good 
ones, whether on a large or small scale. Those who aspire to 
perfection must not however expect to be perfect at once, 
although they may have the best guides. There must be 
practice combined with theory, and many failures and disappoint- 
ments must precede entire success. But nature is a kind mother, and 
is fond of making up for our ignorance or obstinacy by that vis medi- 
catriz of which old writers speak so much. She makes deformed 
fruit trees bear well, and badly-potted plants to have tolerably good 
flowers after all. Still she expects her rights to be recognised, and 
will not be generally trifled with, and to be good gardeners we must 
study her laws. 

We are happy to have had this opportunity of expressing our 
goodwill to Mr. Glenny, as an old and clever horticulturist. Many 
years ago he edited the Gardeners’ Gazette, which was, in our opinion, 
superior in many points to the Chronicle, which, by dint of various 
powerful influences, drove it out of the field. There was a good deal 
of bad blood here and there at that time, but better counsels have 
since prevailed, and we are glad to see that the Chronicle often 
= Mr. Glenny’s publications. We hope he may live long and 

ave good health to see his labours prosper, and to enjoy the great 
happiness which is always ready to bless the man who is employed in 
the rational cultivation of the productions of the ground. 





A Compendium of English and Scotch Law, stating their Differences ; 
with a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases. By James 
Paterson, Esq., M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, 
joint author of a “ Practice of the Common Law,” &c. Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1860. 

URELY HERE IS A BOOK that must considerably stagger the 
complacency of our legislators. It is not as lawyers that we 
have looked into it, for the book is intended as much for laymen as 
for lawyers; indeed, it is written in a style sufficiently clear, and 
contains topics of all kinds sufficiently interesting, to attract every 
citizen who is in any way mixed up in his social or business 
relations with both England and Scotland. We have all heard 

a good deal of late of the Scottish Lion and of the Young Scotlanders 

who held public meetings in Glasgow and Edinburgh, denouncing the 

tyrannical and selfish spirit in which every thing Scotch was sunk and 
subordinated to everything English—as if poor Scotland was being 
utterly lost for the want of self-assertion. They complained of the 
osition of the Scottish Lion in the royal coat of arms—that Eng- 
and was often used as a synonym for Great Britain, to the great de- 

preciation of Scotland—that England absorbed all the public money, 
and that Scotch palaces, fisheries, national galleries, and such like 
undertakings, were starved—in short, they made out Scotland to 
be an “oppressed nationality.” All that sound and fury is over 
now, and probably the zealous Scots grew ashamed of it. True 
it is, nevertheless, that Scotland still stands out boldly-as a 
separate kingdom, and defies absorption in the common empire. 
If Scotiand be pointed at as a province, Professor Blackie is 
down upon the unfortunate slanderer; that courageous and fier 
Scot is ready to a all comers, and resolutely guards with Greek 
and Roman vigour his nationality against the sneers of the insolent 
Saxon. The main support of this nationality is undoubtedly the fact 
that the laws of Scotland are quite distinct from those of England— 
so much so, that English lawyers speak a different language from 
Scotch lawyers ; their ideas can with difficulty be translated so as to 
be intelligible to each other ; they do not ‘even think alike; in sub- 
stance’as well as in language the Scotch law differs very widely from 
ourown, As our author truly says, adopting the felicitous phrase of 
Charles Lamb: *‘ The marked difference of professional language has 
led to a settled state of ‘imperfect sympathies’ between Scotch and 
English lawyers, and an interpreter is generally required.” Is this 
isolation to go on for ever ? Ts Professor Blackie to sit en permanence 
on the bridge of Berwick-upon-Tweed, with the keys of Scottish 
nationality at his girdle, ever ready to shriek the slogan of his clan 
whenever the Legislature ventures to invade and suppress any of the 
peculiarities of Scottish law. The evils of the present state of things 
are great, and the results most striking, as Mr. Paterson’s work will 
show to all whom it may concern. 

It is certainly singular that up to the present time no lawyer—for it 
required the peculiar learning of the lawyer, and the lawyer alone, to 
gre ple with such an undertaking—has ever attempted to throw a 

ridge, as it were, over the gulph which separated the laws of the two 
countries. Ever since the Union such a work has been greatly needed. 

About a hundred years ago Lord Bankton, one of the Scotch judges, 

ran a parallel between a part of the Scotch and the English laws, and 

it is said the great Lord Chancellor Hardwick assisted him. But a 

mere fragment of the subject was thus treated ; the plan was defective, 

and practically the book is now quite useless. The task is probably 
one of the most difficult which any writer could undertake ; for it 
requires not only a sound knowledge of the whole field of the law (and 
most lawyers, especially in this country, think a life well spent in 
mastering one only of the three or four departments), but also 
a knowledge of both laws, and of the peculiar language appropriate 





to each. Yet this task has been boldly attempted, and we think very 
fairly executed, by Mr. Paterson—not in three or four huge and 
ponderous folios, as most people would be apt to allow for such a subject, 
but in the compass of one compact and handsome volume; more- 
— the language and plan are so contrived that all who run may 
read. 

The work embraces the whole range of the law. It provides a 
dictionary of all the terms and phrases current in each code, stating 
what are the corresponding terms and phrases in the other code, The 
work is divided into seven parts. The first explains all the leading 
differences in the real property law of both countries, as regards tenure 
of land, freeholds, copyholds, mortgages, trusts, easements, prescription 
and limitation of actions, deeds, conveyances of land, landlord and 
tenant. Part second treats of personal property, showing the 
differences in the law of contracts generally, torts, sale of goods, bills 
of exchange, lien, bailments, guarantee, partnerships. Part third 
treats of succession to real and personal estate, under the various heads 
of wills, executors and administrators, legacies, devises, statute of 
distributions, descent, and the title and responsibility of the heir-at-law. 
Here also the author gives a most useful tabular view of the succession 
to personal estate in both countries, and a table of descent to real 
estate. Part fourth treats of the personal and domestic relations, under 
the heads of lunatics, infants, master and servant, parent and child, 
and marriage. Part fifth treats of public law, under the heads of crimes 
and criminal procedure, the Church, poor-laws, public houses, &c. 
Part six treats of courts, jurisdiction, and procedure, comprising the 
outline of an action-at-law and suit in Chancery, with a Scotch 
action, county courts, bankruptcy, evidence, and the legal profession. 
Part seventh gives a summary of the usual international questions 
arising between the courts of the two countries as regards contracts, 
marriages, legitimacy, wills, and remedies generally. 

From this enumeration of the heads, it will be seen that the work 
is a magazine of information on all the subjects which it concerns any 
person in either country to know, with regard to his rights in 
another. It would be vain for us to attempt to tell one hundredth 
part of the astonishing discrepancies to be found between the two 
codes in the commonest legal transactions. But we will take the 
liberty of singling out two or three topics of a more popular nature, 
which we have discovered, and which will no doubt surprise our 
readers as much as they have surprised ourselves. 

Everybody here has heard of the Gretna Green marriages, and has 
a general notion of the extreme laxity which prevails in Scotland as 
to the formation of the marriage tie. Until lately, many fashionable 
novels contained a description, more or less graphic, of a ranaway 
couple crossing the border, and rushing into the presence of a black- 
smith, and exchanging their mutual vows, which by thelaw of Scotland 
made the parties man and wife then and there. This is a subject which 
comeshometo every man’s bosom and business. Here, we all know, mar- 
riage cannot be contracted without a previous notice or publication 
of banns, more or less effectually securing at least a decent interval 
between the first thoughts and the final ceremony within canonical 
hours. But in Scotland not a moment’s delay need be lost. Any 
man and woman in the street may meet and declare each other man 
and wife, at any hour of the day or night, and they thereby become 
man and wife accordingly—always assuming, of course, that there are 
witnesses, or that there is some writing to prove the fact ; and there are 
even more summary methods, which decency forbids us to mention. 
Strange to say, instead of looking upon this state of the law as dis- 
gracefully lax, many intelligent Scotchmen defend it asa proof of 
superior morality; for they say it is merely holding the parties to their 
contract, and preventing either from taking an unworthy advantage 
of the other, and shuffling out of the bargain after part of it has been 
performed. There is not much likelihood of this view of the subject 
being adopted here, though it is possible that the proverbial caution 
of the Scotch may protect them from many of the evils which would 
result from such a law ina warmer climate. It is, nevertheless, a 
common and, we now see, a just remark, that many people in Scotland 
really cannot tell whether they are married or not. 

One of the rights of every Englishman is to be able to do what he 
likes with his own property during his life, and to dispose of it by 
will—thereby, in effect, controlling it after his death. The Scotch are 
still greatly shackled in this respect. In the first place, a Scotchman 
cannot devise his lands by will at all, nor can he even do so by deed, 
unless he has in general executed the deed more than sixty days before 
his death. If he have executed any deed during that period of sixty 
days, his heir-at-law is entitled to set it aside and treat it as waste 

aper. This extrordinary protection against the disinheriting of the 

eir-at-law by a churlish ancestor is quite unknown in this country. 
Moreover, a Scotchman has no power to give away by will all his 
personal property, such as money in the Funds, goods, and chattels, 
&c., if he leaves a widow and children, His widow and children are 
each entitled to one-third of this property, in spite of any will he can 
make, and it is only the remaining third that he can dispose of as he 
likes. This may or may not be a wise law, but it is unknown here, 
except that until recently the same thing existed as a local custom in 
the City of London. 

Who has not heard of the fine old English maxim, peculiarly dear 
to freedom, that “every Englishman’s house is his castle.” The 
maxim, when translated, means simply this, that no bumbailiff is 
permitted to invade or break by violence into any man’s house, under 
colour of any process of law, so as take cither his person or his goods 
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for debt. On this right every Englishman safely reposes as his last 
resource against the shafts of fate. In his last extremity he can count 
upon his home as being sacred from the violence of the mercenary 
Israelites who carry out the behests of the Sheriff of Middlesex, and 
the remorseless creditors who hound them on. He stands at bay 
behind his outer door, and, as long as he is proof against the tricks of 
his pursuers, and has the means of introducing supplies during the 
siege. he can reckon on at least onc hole to hide in. Of course, if the 
bailiff succeeds by trick in effecting a peaceable entrance, the privilege 
is gone; and all tricks are said to be fair in this pursuit. But force 
or violence may not, at least, be used in breaking the outer door. 
Will it be believed that a Scotchman’s house is not his castle? So 
Mr. Paterson, in his cool inexorable manner, lays it down. Is the 
Scottish Lion aware of this monstrous infirmity in his shield? That 
a Scotchman who gets into debt may have his outer door stove in, and 
himself plucked by the beard and dragged from his own hearth by 
insolent bailifls!_ Not only the Scotch superior courts, but every little 
sheriff or county court, can grant this strong authority to the bailiff, 
the writ for such purpose being popularly known as the Queen’s 
Keys. Are Scotchmen proud of being docked of this liberty of the 
subject? George III. once gloried in the name of Briton; but, upon 
the whole, after this, we would rather glory in the name of English- 
men. 

There are many other interesting topics which might be selected 
from Mr. Paterson’s work, such as the’remarkable difterences as to the 
formalities of deeds, and the tenure of land, In Scotland, all who 
hold land are villeins—we hope the printer will not misspell the 
word—villeins or vassals as they are called. The system of titles to 
land shows an abject slavery to the feudal system scarcely becoming 
in the nineteenth century. ‘Things which we got rid of centuries ago 
are flourishing in immortal vigour in the landed rights of Scotland. 
Nor have we space to notice a peculiarity in the law of Scotland 
which is of some interest to Englishmen. It appears that if an 
Englishman leaves his umbrella or his gun behind him in a Scotch 
hotel, any creditor of his from any part of the world may go and attach 
or seize this chattel, and found jurisdiction against him ; the result of 
which is that the Englishman will be bound to go and defend himself 
in the Court of Session against such creditor, thereby running the risk 
of a Scotch suit, which is said to surpass the horrors of a Chancery suit 
here. Ofso dread and deadly a nature is this process, that when a Scotch- 
man brings an action in one of his own courts against a person 
resident in this country, he is under no obligation to serve him with 
notice of the same, even by the penny post. Proclamation upon 
Leith Sands or the Calton Hill, or by edictal citation, as it is 
called, is all-sufficient, and the unwitting defendant may have judg- 
ment for some fabulous sum recorded against him by default, and may 
even be arrested or have his goods seized, if he trust his person or his 
goods within the claws of the Scotch Lion, before he knows that any 
man has aught against him. Nor can he obtain redress or any 
rehearing of his case, however righteous his cause may be, until he 
have satisfied in full the costs of these proceedings behind his back. 
All these and many other topics will be found clearly and lucidly 
stated in this compendium, which will prove as useful to the landed 
proprietor and merchant as to the lawyers of both countries. 

This masterly work is a most important contribution to the juris- 
prudence of the United Kingdom. It is at once a necessary sup- 
plement to the standard treatises of both countries, and is a perfect 
quarry of materials to the law reformer. It is more than enough to 
establish any legal author’s reputation, and we doubt not that Mr. Pat- 
terson will be rewarded in the pilgrims who will resort to him, as their 
** guide, philosopher, and friend,” in this difficult walk of international 
jurisprudence, 
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F THE SEVEN ESSAYS contained in this volume, five are 
written by gentlemen who have previously contributed to the 
Oxford or Cambridge Essays, while Professors Jowett and Rowland 
Williams complete the list. All the writers, with, we believe, one 
exception, are clergymen of the Established Church, all men of mark 
in their respective Universities, and all more or less representatives of 
what we may call the liberal and progressive school of modern theo- 
logy. Such a collection of essays cannot fail to be received with 
interest by thoughtful readers; and the more especially as all these 
essays relate more or less to that which intimately concerns everybody, 
viz. religion. The Head Master of Rugby School leads off in a 
thoughtful and eloquent paper, headed “The Education of the 
World ;” while Jast, but certainly not least in these pages, comes the 
Oxford Regius Professor of Greek with an essay ‘“‘On the Interpre- 
tation of Scripture.” Although we shall take another opportunity 
of referring to the volume before us, it cannot be expected 
that we should notice at any length each of these several essays, 
however much the celebrity of the authors may deserve such 
notice. With such necessarily limited space as we have at our 
command, we cannot possibly give a fair amount of attention 
to each several essay, and therefore we shall make no apology 
for commencing with that of Mr. Jowett. If any apology is wanted, 
we can only allege the importance of the subject and the admirable 
manner in which it has been treated by its exponent. And here we 
may at starting premise that we consider it probable enough that 
sticklers for rigid orthodoxy (so called), careful plodders in the beaten 





track of received religious opinion, will find something, perhaps a 
good deal, to object to in Professor's Jowett’s essay; while, 
again, those who try to think for themselves—those who daily, in 
our Universities and elsewhere, are sorely perplexed and troubled 
at some seeming contradiction between Revelation and science— 
will derive exceeding comfort from these pages, and rejoice to 
have found a teacher who will not insist upon their feeling or pro- 
fessing a mere blind mole-like belief in man-begotten creeds and 
theories, but one who is both willing and able to assist them 
in finding reasons for the hope and faith that is in them. 
Too often, nowadays, that tender dealing with both words 
and ideas which is so much in vogue, that ignoring of pro- 
bability and logic, that underhanded shrinking from the discove- 
ries of science when they do not seem to tally exactly with the 
litera scripta of Holy Writ, irritates and disgusts the youthful 
thinker who is not prepared to accept all doctrine at second-hand, 
without being able to give rhyme or reason for his belief in that doc- 
trine. Nay, more, it has this effect upon him—that when he sees the 
discrepancies between the great majority of orthodox interpreters of 
Holy Scriptures and well-ascertained natural phenomena, he turns 
away with a feeling of despair, hopeless himself of reconciling differ- 
ences when so many others have failed, and utterly ignorant that these 
very differences are too often owing to the well-intentioned labours of 
Christian teachers, who have laboriously, like “drudging goblins,” 
and often ingeniously, attempted to reconcile contradictions utterly 
irreconcilable, when they themselves have unwittingly been the 
Sons et origo of these contradictions. : . 
Mephistopheles (as prompted by Goethe) advises theologians 
that they ‘should take care of words, and leave things to them- 
selves;” and this advice appears to have been too often followed 
by the persons to whom it was addressed. Yet occasionally commen- 
tators have erred on the other side, especially if those commentators 
happen to be Germans. Professor Schleiermacher has more than 
once solved a contradiction between two sacred historians by the easy 
method of writing one of them down an ass. For instance, he insists 
that St. Luke does not mean to say that there ever was any solemn 
calling of the Apostles. St. Mark, he allows, does speak of such a 
calling ; but the Professor cuts this Gordian knot by suggesting that 
St. Mark saw this passage in the writings of St. Luke, and blunder- 
ingly borrowed it from him, We have noticed this by no means soli- 
tary specimen of German exposition, simply that we may say that 
Professor Jowett is quite as far removed from the one extreme as the 
other. He neither blindly receives nor irreverently rejects. He 
neither straightens the liberty of the Gospel by a rigid application of 
logic, or wanders all abroad into the flowery paths of allegory. He 
does not resemble those who, Milton tells us, 
Apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 

Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 

Fix’d Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
Nor, again, does he interpret every word literally, or suppose that the 
meaning of the Bible is best explained by the Prayer-book. He does 
not, in monkish fashion, attempt to bend Scripture to facts, or, like too 
many modern Protestants, to bend fact to Scripture. As Professor 
Jowett remarks, ‘‘ nothing would be more likely to restore a natural 
feeling on this subject than a history of the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. It would take us back to the beginning; it would present in 
one view the causes which have darkened the meaning of words in the 
course of ages; it would clear away the remains of dogmas, systems, 
controversies, which are encrusted upon them. It would show us the 
‘erring fancy’ of interpreters assuming sometimes to have the spirit 
of God Himself, yet unable to pass beyond the limits of their own 
age, and with a judgment often biassed by party.” We do not want 
to know what the Scripture may be made to mean, but what it does. 
“Tt is no exaggeration to say,” adds Professor Jowett, ‘* that he who, 
in the present state of knowledge, will confine himself to the plain 
meaning of words and the study of their context, may know more 
of the original spirit and intention of the authors of the New 
Testament than all the controversial writers of all ages put together.” 
How the book of Revelations has been dealt with, and indeed is being 
dealt with daily, many of us know. From the days of St. Bruno 
(twelfth century) to those of the author of the “ Great Tribulation,” 
would-be interpreters have been twisting and turning the words of 
prophecy to their own contentment and to the frightening of fools. 
‘The world ought to have ended at least threescore different times 
during the last two centuries. A German divine of some learning 
assured his fellow-mortals some years ago that they were actually in 
the midst of the millennium ; and Antichrist has been discovered to be 
almost every sect or Church, from that of Rome to that of England: 

It has been thought safer to allow arguments to stand which, although fal- 

lacious, have been on the right side, than to point out their defect. And thus 
many principles have imperceptibly grown up which have overridden facts. No 
one would interpret Scripture as many do, but for certain previous suppositions 
with which we come to the perusal of it. ‘* There can be no error in the Word 
of God,” therefore the discrepancies in the books of Kings and Chronicles are 
only apparent, or may be attributed to differences in the copies. “It is a thou~ 
sand times more likely that the interpreter should err than the inspired writer.” 
For a like reason, the failure of a prophecy is never admitted, in spite of Scrip- 
ture and of history (Jer. xxxvi. 30; Isa. xxiii.; Amos vii. 10—17); the men- 
tion of a name Jater than the supposed age of the prophet is not allowed, as in 
other writings, to be taken in evidence of the date (Isai. xlv. 1). The accuracy 
of the Old Testament is measured not by the standard of primeval history, but 
of a modern critical one, which, contrary to all probability, is supposed to be 
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attained; this arbitrary standard once assumed, it becomes a point of honour or 
of faith to defend every name, date, place, which occurs. Or to take another 
class of questions, it is said that “ the various theories of the origin of the three 
first Gospels are all equally unknown to the Holy Catholic Church,” or, as 
another writer of a different school expresses himself, “‘ they tend to sap the 
inspiration of the New Testament.” Again, the language in which our Saviour 
speaks of his own union with the Father is interpreted by the language of the 
creeds. Those who remonstrate against double ‘senses, allegorical interpreta- 
tions, forced reconcilements, find themselves met by a sort of pre-supposition 
that ‘* God speaks not as man speaks.”’ 


The second portion of this essay Professor Jowett devotes to the 
question of inspiration. He says : 


The word inspiration has received more numerous gradations and distinctions 
of meaning than perhaps any other in the whole of theology. There is an in- 
spiration of superintendence and an inspiration of suggestion; an inspiration 
which would have been consistent with the Apostle or Evangelist falling into 
error, and an inspiration which would have prevented him from erring; verbal 
organic inspiration, by which the inspired person is the passive utterer of a 
Divine Word, and an inspiration which acts through the character of the sacred 
writer; there is an inspiration which absolutely communicates the fact to be 
revealed or statement to be made, and an inspiration which does not supersede 
the ordinary knowledge of human events; there is an inspiration which demands 
infallibility in matters of doctrine, but allows for mistakes in fact. Lastly, 
there is a view of inspiration which recognises only its supernatural and pro- 
phetic character, and a view of inspiration which regards the Apostles and 
Evangelists as equally inspired in their writings and in their lives, and in both 
receiving the guidance of the Spirit of Truth in a manner not different in kind 
but only in degree from ordinary Christians. Many of these explanations lose 
sight of the original meaning and derivation of the word; some of them are 
framed with the view of meeting difficulties; all perhaps err in attempting to 
define what, though real, is incapable of being defined in an exact manner. 
Nor for any of the higher or supernatural views of inspiration is there any foun- 
dation in the Gospels or Epistles. . . . 

Any true doctrine of inspiration must conform to all well-ascertained 
facts of history or of science. The same fact cannot be true and untrue, any 
more than the same words can have two opposite meanings. The same fact 
cannot be true in religion when seen by the light of faith, and untrue in science 
when looked at through the medium of evidence or experiment. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that the sun goes round the earth in the same sense in which the 
earth goes round the sun; or that the world appears to have existed, but has 
not existed during the vast epochs of which geology speaks to us. But if so, 
there is no need of elaborate reconcilements of revelation and science ; they 
reconcile themselves the moment any scientific truth is distinctly ascertained. 
As the idea of nature enlarges, the idea of revelation also enlarges; it was a 
temporary misunderstanding which severed them. 


_ As is elsewhere remarked, too often ‘the favourite verses shine out 
like stars, while the rest of the page is thrown into the shade.” 


Some texts of Scripture have been eagerly appealed to and made (in one 
sense) too much of; they have been taken by force into the service of received 
opinions and beliefs; texts of the other class have been either unnoticed or ex- 
plained away. Consider, for example, the extraordinary and unreasonable 
importance attached to single words, sometimes of doubtful meaning, in 
reference to any of the following subjects:—1, Divorce; 2, Marriage with a 
Wife’s Sister; 3, Inspiration: 4, the Personality of the Holy Spirit; 5, Infant 
Baptism ; 6, Episcopacy; 7, Divine Right of Kings; 8, Original Sin. There 
is, indeed, a kind of mystery in the way in which the chance words of a simple 
narrative, the occurrence of some accidental event, the use even of a figure of 
speech, or a mistranslation of a word in Latin or English, have affected the 
thoughts of future ages and distant countries. Nothing so slight that it has not 
been caught at; nothing so plain that it may not be explained away. 


Professor Jowett then takes each of these eight subjects separately, 
and shows how far they are supported by the New Testament. 
** Yet,” he adds, “ to avoid misconception, it may be remarked that 
many of the principles, rules, or truths mentioned, as for example, 
Infant Baptism, or the Episcopal form of Church Government, have 
sufficient grounds; the weakness is the attempt to derive them from 
Scripture.” These are bold words from an Oxford professor of the 
modern day, and will probably give offence to many, more especially 
to those who in deed, if not in word, prefer the authority of the Prayer- 
book to that of the Bible. 


Nor indeed is it easy to say what is the meaning of “ proving a doctrine 
from Scripture.” For when we demand logical equivalents and similarity of 
circumstances, when we balance adverse statements, St. James and St. Paul, 
the New Testament with the Old, it will be hard to demonstrate from Scripture 
any complex system either of doctrine or practice. The Bible is not a book of 
statutes in which words have been chosen tc cover the multitude of cases, but 
inthe greater portion of it, especially the Gospels and Epistles, ‘‘ like a man 
talking to his friend.” Nay, more, it is a book written in the East, which is in 
some degree liable to be misunderstood, because it speaks the language and has 
the feeling of Eastern lands. Nor can we readily determine, in explaining the 
words of our Lord or of St. Paul, how mfich (even of some of the passages just 
quoted) is to be attributed to Oriental modes of speech. Expressions which 
would be regarded as rhetorical exaggerations in the Western world are the 
natural vehicles of thought to an Eastern people. How great then must be the 
confusion where an attempt is made to draw out these Oriental modes with the 
severity of a philosophical or legal argument! Is it not such a use of the 
words of Christ which he himself rebukes when he says, ‘It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 


It is indeed curiously illogical how the Fathers and other ancient 
commentators have been pressed into the service of interpreting 
Scripture, and how words have thus acquired a technical meaning 
more or less divergent from the original. The theologian who 
shudders at the idea of Origen’s doctrine that all punishments, even 
those of the apostate spirits, are purgatorial, would not hesitate to 
quote him as an authority upon another point that he wished to prove. 
The mystical meaning which Clement gives to the scarlet thread of 
Rahab would be passed overas untenable; but Clement might be quoted 
as a powerful witness to the truth of some other mooted point more 
generally received. 

It is only too probable that persons may think that the Oxford 
Professor of Greek has casuistically discovered, and wantonly exposed, 





the difficulties of Scripture. Here, perhaps, they will say, is a scholar 
of undoubted learning and keen logic, who, from the outpouring of 
an incredulous mind, is much more ready to pile up doubts for the 
wavering, than to supply spiritual food for Christian babes and suck- 
lings. How much better would he have been employed, had he let 
well alone, had he cited peace where all ought to have been peace, 
But, thoagh we may allow that he is happiest who has never 
doubted—that it is cruel to conjure up doubts and difficulties in the 
way of him who would have passed through life with a childlike con- 
fidence, unwitting of the snares that beset his path—something must 
be granted to that band of thoughtful and educated persons who 
cannot help comparing at times the not very recileable arguments of 
well-intentioned champions of Christianity. As Professor Jowett re- 
marks: “The difficulties referred to are very well known; they force 
themselves on the attention, not only of the student, but of every in- 
telligent reader of the New Tesiameni, whether in Greek or English. 
. - - No one is willing to break through the reticence which is observed 
on these subjects; hence a sort of smouldering scepticism. .. . 
Doubt comes in at the window when Inquiry is denied at the door. 
The thoughts of able and highly educated young men almost always 
stray towards the first principles of things; it is a great injury to 
them, ard tends to raise in their minds a sort of incurable suspicion, 
to find that there is one book, of the fruit of the knowledge of which 
they are forbidden freely to taste, that is, the Bible. The same spirit 
renders the Christian minister almost powerless in the hands of his 
opponents. He can give no true answer to the mechanic or artisan 
who has either discovered by his mother-wit, or who retails at second- 
hand the objections of critics; for he is unable to look at things as 
they trulv are.” 

Readers of Bacon’s works will recollect that that great philoso- 
pher weo certainly, cannot be charged with a want of due reverence 
for Scripture, long ago wrote: ‘In interpretandi modo soluto 
duo interveniunt excessus. Alter ejusmodi preesupponit in Scripturis 
perfectionem ut etiam omnis philosopbia ex earum fontibus peti debeat; 
ac si philosophia alia quevis, res profana esset et ethnica.... . 
Verum istiusmodi homines non id assequuntur quod volunt; neque 
enim hororem, u: putant, Scripturis deferunt, sed easdem potius de- 
primunt et polluunt.” Why then should the critical observations which 
any intelligert and educated reader, clerical or lay, can make for 
himself, be ascribed to atheism or unbelief? ‘‘ It would be,” says the 
Oxford professor, “a strange and almost incredible thing that the 
Gospel, which at first made war on the views of mankind, should now 
be opposed to one of the highest and rarest of human virtues—the 
love of truth.” : 

It cannot be considered strange that Oxford should have given 
birth to this new school of theology, between which and the Tractarian 
movement there is a closer analogy than might be at first supposed. 
Those who passed from Rome to Oxford under the guidance of Dr. 
Newman did so probably, in most cases, because they could not re- 
concile with logic or common sense many of the received interpreta- 
tions of Holy Writ ; their religious teachers refused or could not help 
them; and so in apathetic despair they rushed into the arms of a 
Church which, in her supposed infallibility, can dispense with all 
grounds for belief. How then, it will be asked, should Scripture be 
interpreted ? Mr. Jowett supplies the answer : 

Interpret the Scriptures like any other book. There are many respects in which 
Scripture is unlike any other book; these will appear in the results of such an 
interpretation. The first step is to know the meaning, and this can only be done 
in the same careful and impartial way that we ascertain the meaning of 
Sophocles or of Plato. The subordinate principles which flow out of this general 
one will also be gathered from the observation of Scripture. . . . - 

First, it may be laid down that Scripture has one meaning—the meaning 
which it had to the mind of the prophet or evangelist who first uttered or wrote, 
to the hearers or readers who first received it. Another view may be easier or 
more familiar to us, seeming to receive a light and interest from the cireum- 
stances of our own age. But such accommodation of the text must be Jaid 
aside by the interpreter, whose business is to place himself as nearly as possible 
in the position of the sacred writer. That is no easy task—to call up the inner 
and outer life of the contemporaries of our Saviour; to follow the abrupt and 
involved utterance of St. Paul or one of the old Prophets; to trace the meaning 
of words when language first became Christian. He will often have to choose 
the more difficult interpretation (Galatians ii. 20; Romans iii. 15, &c.) and to 
refuse one more in agreement with received opinions, because the latter is less 
true to the style and time of the author. He may incur the charge of singu- 
larity, or confusion of ideas, or ignorance of Greek, from a misunderstanding 
of the peculiarity of the subject in the person who makes the charge. For if it 
be said that the translation of some Greck words is contrary to the usages of 
grammar (Galatians iv. 13), that is not in every instance to be denied ; the point 
is whether the usages of grammar are always observed. Or if it be objected to 
some interpretation of Scripture that it is diflicult and perplexing, the answer 
is— that may very well be—it is the fact,” arising out of differences in the 
modes of thought of other times, or irregularities in the use of language which 
no art of the interpreter can evade. One consideration should be borne in 
mind, that the Bible is the only book in the world written in different styles and 
at many different times, which is in the hands of persons of all degrees of know- 
ledge and education. 

In another page Professor Jowett adds: 


The true use of interpretation is to get rid of interpretation, and leave us alone 
in company with the author. When the meaning of Greek words is once known, 
the young student has almost all the real materials which are possessed by the 
greatest Biblical scholar, in the book itself. For almost our whole knowledge 
of the history of the Jewsis derived from the Old Testament and the Apocryphal 
books, and almost our whole knowledge of the life of Christ and of the Apos- 
tolical age is derived from the New; whatever is added to them is either con- 
jecture, or very slight topographical or chronological illustration. 


Professor Jowett thinks, moreover, that the study of the language 
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of the New Testament has suffered by following too much in the 
track of classical scholarship. Dean Cyril Jackson it was, we believe, 
who, insisting upon giving an Knglish rendering to the smallest 
particle in Homer, translated Teas 2 by the words “the Trojans, 
God help them.” This mode of translation could not be very successful 
when applied to the Homeric poems, and would be probably less so if 
adopted by a commentator upon, or translator of, the Greek Testament. 
It will there, above all, be useless to concentrate one’s life upon the 
dative case, or even to devote a poor twenty years to the consideration of 
the subjunctive mood. Such a minuteness of study must tend to intro- 
duce into the text associations which are not really found there. It 
is not sufficiently recollected that at the epoch of our Saviour’s birth 
the Greek language was in a state of degeneracy and decay; hence 
it is an error to interpret every particle as though it were a link in 
the argument, when after all it is probably but an excrescence of style. 
As a proof that a great critic’s very love of scholarship will sometimes 
lead him to impress a false system on words and constructions, Pro- 
fessor Jowett instances Hermann’s Commentary on the first three 
chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians : 

To some who are not aware how little words affect the nature of things it 
may seem to raise speculations of a very serious kind. Their doubts would, 
perhaps, find expression in some such exclamations as the following—‘t How is 
religion possible when modes of thought are shifting? and words changing 
their meaning, and statements of doctrine, though ‘starched ’ with philosophy, 
are in perpetual danger of dissolution from metaphysical analysis ?” 

The answer seems to be that Christian truth is not dependent on the fixed- 
ness of modes of thought. The metaphysician may analyse the ideas of the 
mind just as the physiologist may analyse the powers or parts of the bodily 
frame, yet morality and social life still go on, as in the body digestion is unin- 
terrupted. That is not an illustration only; it represents the fact. Though we 
had no words for mind, matter, soul, body, and the like, Christianity would 
remain thesame. . . . . 

Connected with the modes of thought or representation in Scripture, are the 
figures of speech of Scripture, about which the same question may be asked: 
“ What division can we make between the figure and the reality?” And the 
answer seems to be of the same kind, that ‘‘ We cannot precisely draw the line 
between them.” Language, and especially the language of Scripture, does not 
admit of any sharp distinction. The simple expressions of one age become the 
allegories or figures of another; many of those in the New Testament are taken 
from the Old. But neither is there anything really essential in the form of 
these figures; nay, the literal application of many of them has been a great 
stumbling-block to the reception of Christianity. A recent commentator on 
Scripture appears willing to peril religion on the literal truth of such an expres- 
sion as “ We shall be caught up to meet the Lord in the air.” Would he be 
equally ready to stake Christianity on the literal meaning of the words, ‘‘ Where 
their worm dieth not. and the fire is not quenched ?” 

Our notice of Professor Jowett’s essay has already extended to 
such a length, that we shall do no more than quote his parting 
words : 

That work can hardly expect to win much popular favour, so far as it runs 
counter to the feelings of religious parties. But he who bears a part in it may 
feel a confidence, which no popular caresses or religious sympathy could inspire, 
that he has by a Divine help been enabled to plant his foot somewhere beyond 
the waves of time. He may depart hence before the natural term, worn out 
with intellectual toil; regarded with suspicion by many of his contemporaries ; 
yet not without a sure hope that the love of truth, which men of saintly lives 
often seem to slight, is, nevertheless, accepted before God. 


We shall probably next week notice some of the other essays in 
this very remarkable volume. 





Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an Varnhagen von Ense. (Letters 
from Alexander von Humboldt to Varnhagen von Ense, during the 
years 1827-58. With extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and 
Letters from Varnhagen and others to Humboldt.) Third edition. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1860. pp. 699. 

HE DEAD ARE REVENGING THEMSELVES for the old 
saying, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. The patronising adage 
must disappear, if books like these are to be published. To the literary 
or scientific man on his deathbed, if he has lived with the great or 
powerful, or celebrated of the earth, the clergyman or physician or 
next of kin must whisper, De vivis nil nisi bonum. ‘These dead gentle- 
men have us at their mercy. Not the buried Majesty of Denmark to 

H.R.H. Prince Hamlet, or Banquo’s ghost to his Most Gracious 

Majesty King Macbeth, could be more appalling than this resuscitation 

of the sage of ‘* Cosmos ” to emperors, kings, princes, and grand dukes, 

French, English, and German. It is a terrible book for the inmates 

of palaces. Humboldt and Varnhagen had a good deal of bowing 

and scraping to do during their lives, but they have amply avenged 

themselves since their deaths. Whether the revenge is a 

courageous or a proper one may be doubted. Bunt what 

matters? The public does not care to go into nice ques- 
tions of literary or epistolary ethics. It likes gossip about high 
people, the higher the better; the bitterer the gossip, the more accept- 
able in these democratic days. Humboldt lived with the sommités, as 
the French say, of politics, science, and literature. His peculiar fame 
and position “neutralised ” him, as the modern diplomatic phrase goes. 

He was common ground, where kaiser and republican might meet. 

Tt was safe to admire him. The King of Prussia made him a con- 

fidant ; Guizot and Thiers delighted to honour him; Metternich wrote 

him complimentary letters ; and Prince Albert did what he could to 
make himself agreeable to the venerable sage ;—even the Emperor of 
the French has been meditating a monument in his honour. But 
scarcely is the “venerable sage” quiet in his grave, when he 
begins to torment his old patrons. He might bow down to 
them before their faces; but when their backs were turned, 
he had his writing-desk, and his friend Varnhagen to paint 





them to. People thought that the Humboldt was one of 
those serene philosophers whom nothing less than the destruction 
of a star-system could disturb—absorbed in the contemplation of 
the Cosmos, and far above all considerations of ephemeral politics and 
personal pique. His letters to Varnhagen have dispelled that illu- 
sion. The “ great’ Humboldt was, after all, one of ourselves. He 
was very anxious about the turn of his sentences and the appearance 
of his title-pages. He was very angry when the Prince Consort 
did not thank him for a presentation-copy of “Cosmos.” He confesses 
himself to being a little vain. He is irritable on the score of the 
treatment which he received at the hands of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar. He bowed before princes, just as Goethe did; but, unlike 
Goethe, he despised them in his heart, and out ofthe fullness thereof 
he penned his indignant, sarcastic, sometimes rather malicious letters, 
to hisconfidant and literary helper, Varnhagen. The revelation made of 
Humboldt the man, in these letters, is somewhat like that which startled 
a portion of the reading world when Schiller’s correspondence with 
Korner was published. Schiller was thought to be “ high and pure ;” 
but the Korner-letters showed him full of the ambitions and desires 
of ordinary men. Well, the public gains as well as loses in such 
cases. Humboldt is no longer the serene sage; but then what a 
budget of gossip he has to offer! The “Cosmos” is very well in its 
way ; but to the majority of German readers the King of Prussia’s 
court is much more interesting than galaxies and star-systems. 
Strangely-situated Humboldt, who can satisfy both curiosities, the 
vulgar and and the elevated ! 

A large portion of the book, though we can conceive how interest- 
ing it must be to Prussians in particular and to Germans in general, 
has little that is attractive to the English reader. A lively and 
authentic account of the Court of King William IV. might be read 
with eagerness in London or Edinburgh, but it would scarcely com- 
mend itself to the perusal of the literary circles of Berlin and Dresden. 
King William IV. and his régime are not more extinct than the living 
King of Prussia and his rule. We knew before that he was a maud- 
lin mystic, who wished to engraft medizvalism on Protestantism ; and 
it little matters to us to know that he was so far gone in the worship 
of royalty as to believe in Don Carlos and Don Miguel, and to look 
forward actually to the day when he should proceed to Paris, and 
greet there the rightful sovereign of France, Henri Cing, by the 
grace of God! The only interest in the picture drawn by Humboldt 
of the imbecile King, and the knaves, hypocrites, and dullards who 
surrounded him, is afforded by the presence of the author of ‘* Cosmos” 
himself. Whether the “liberal” Humboldt spoke his mind in 
politics to the King as freely as has been hinted by some of his 
admirers, may be questioned. But his efforts were undoubtedly in 
the right direction. Among the slavish courtiers by whom he was 
surrounded, he alone pleaded the claims, if net of principles, at least 
of the persons in whom these principles were incarnated. He pro- 
cured a pension for Freiligrath, and was ever active in urging the 
claims of literati whose political opinions were obnoxious to the 
monarch and his counsellors. He might without exaggeration aver, 
as he does in one of his letters, that nobody could complain of being 
deserted by him. So that if his position was in some respects a false 
one, if the Liberal and the freethinker ought to have kept aloof from 
the believer in Don Carlos and Baron Bunsen, the anomaly had its 
compensations. The representatives of free thought and of the 
aspiration for political liberty reaped benefits, not to be gainsayed 
because the benefactor sacrificed something of his own personal and 
intellectual independence to be enabled to procure them. 

Of a personage much more important to us than the King of Prussia 
—we mean the Prince Regent—there are a few glimpses in those 
jottings of conversations with Humboldt preserved in Varnhagen’s 
diary, and interesting extracts from which occasionally accompany and 
elucidate Humboldt’s letters to his friend. Yet they are, it must be 
confessed, rather vague. The Prince, it seems, said openly, during the 
Crimean war, not onlyat Berlin but at St. Petersburgh, that if the King 
of Prussia had drawn the sword Russia would have been frightened, and 
no war would have ensued. There is something in the tone of his 
reported remarks which shows a disposition on the part of the present 
ruler of Prussia to make the influence of his country be felt at a great 
crisis. It was to the attitude of Prussia that the Emperor of the French 
attributed the peace of Villafranca; and perhaps, before many days 
have elapsed, a similar attitude may have influenced the determination 
of the European crisis which has recurred. Of the Emperor of the 
French himself, his parentage and entourage, Humboldt speaks with 
the utmost contempt; so that some colour is given to the allegation 
that the French Minister at Dresden has demanded the suppression of 
the volume. Humboldt’s political faith, we gather, was that of an 
“advanced Liberal.” Goethe professed himself a ‘* moderate Libe- 
ral ’—the sage of ‘* Cosmos” went a little further. 

The few passages of the work which refer to Prince Albert have, of 
course, excited the liveliest interest in this country. That his Royal 
Highness asked for a copy of “ Cosmos,” and then did not thank 
its venerable author for presenting it, might have been atoned 
for by the letter of acknowledgment which the Prince sent him 
from Windsor. But Humboldt, when he had to do with high 
people, as he said himself, was hard to please. There was no 
mention of Queen Victoria in the letter, and Humboldt was 
offended. Then the Prince sent him a copy of ** Catherwood’s Views 
in Central America,” and Humboldt had it already. Worst of all, 
Prince Albert, in his letter, by way of complimenting the sage, 
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quoted (as he thought) from ‘“‘ Cosmos” something about “ star- 
terraces ;” and Humboldt has made use of no such an expression. “ It 
is,” said the irritated philosopher, “a Coburg variation on my text, 
‘ quite English,’ from Windsor, where everything is terrace.” Varn- 
hagen mildly rebukes him for his severity to ‘‘ the man of the star- 
terraces ;” and then it appears that a principal reason for Humboldt’s 
dislike to the Prince Consort arose from a speech which his Royal 
Highness had dropped in England to the sage. “I know,” 
Prince Albert, according to Humboldt, said to him, “you take 
a great interest in the ill-hap of the Russian Poles. Alas! The 
Poles deserve our sympathy just as little asthe Irish.” ‘* Mihi dizit,” 
adds Humboldt, “ and this is the handsome husband of the Queen of 
Great Britain.” Non nostrum est tantas componere lites! For the 
Coburgs in general, Humboldt’s aversion seems to have been great. 
In 1855 he told Varnhagen that Prince Albert’s elder brother, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, aimed at an extension of territory, at 
being made King of an “ Eastphalia” ; and that, to secure this “ proud 
position,” his Serene Highness was fawning not only on England but on 
France, and was ready to welcome a new Confederation of the Rhine! 
Of Queen Victoria’s Court, however, Humboldt speaks very favourabl y> 
in his conversations with Varnhagen. He praises its combination of 
splendour with simplicity and naturalness, the decorum, friendliness, 
and good humour of its conversation, even between “ladies and 
gentlemen of opposite parties.” It is something, on such a subject, to 
have a verdict like this from Humboldt. 

Humboldt was in the habit of sending to Varnhagen many of the 
letters which he received from persons of high social or intellectual 
position. But, though the names of most of the writers are distin- 
guished enough, their communications are for the most part rather 
insignificant. ‘The most curious epistle of the collection, perhaps, is 
one (of several) from Metternich, in which the veteran statesman 
coolly flatters the sage by gravely asserting that he himself had been 
intended by nature and disposition for a man of science, and that he 
had only been prevented by circumstances from following his 
natural bent. On the whole, the book has disappointed us. It adds 
to, but does not exalt, our previous impression of Humboldt. Most 
of its contents are attractive only to Germans, and not to foreign 
admirers of ‘*‘ Cosmos” and its author. Its most interesting sections 
are the extracts from Varnhagen’s own diary, always sensible in their 
lucid and calm Boswellianism. The editress, it seems to us, would do 
acceptable service to the reading public of her own country by print- 
ing, as far as might be, Varnhagen’s own diary in extenso. 





Wild Sports in the South; or, the Camp Fires of the Everglades. 
By Cuartes Wurrenzapv. (New York: Derby and Jackson, 
London: Sampson Low, Son and Co. pp. 424.) 

IIE SKETCHES of which this volume is composed have already 
_been introduced to American readers through the medium of 

the New York Spirit of the Times—a journal which as nearly re- 
sembles our sporting papers as anything Transatlantic can be like 
anything English. Perhaps, if we were to adopt a very strict system 
of classification, we ought to call this a work of fiction ; but, although 
there runs through it a thread of story sufficiently unreal to be unmis- 
takeably fictitious, the descriptions of sporting scenes and sporting 
life in America are real enough to be taken for the genuine, though 
perhaps highly-coloured, sketches of an experienced sportsman. 

Some of these are humorous enough to excite a laugh, whilst others, 

relating chiefly to “bars” and “painters,” are of a more tragic 

complexion. Here, however, is a specimen of the former species: 

Mr. Jackson, the planter and owner of the plantation-house of ‘ Far 

Away,” takes a friend out for a bit of night shooting—a species of 

sport only practised in England by poachers upon pheasants, and in 

Ireland by tenants upon landlords. Night shooting in America has, 

however, this peculiarity, that one of the party carries a pan of fire, 

which fascinates the game, and brings it within range of the guns. 

‘‘T led the way with the frying-pan on my shoulder, keeping the fire in it 
well up with pitch pine knots, Stockton right behind with bis rifle, and Jake 
keeping within sight in the rear. We had gone about a mile or so, and the pan 
began to grow heavy, when I suddenly felt Stockton’s hand on my shoulder, 
compelling me to stop, and then the crack of his rifle from under my arm told 
me that he had fired at a deer that I had not seen. ‘That deer shone up bright 


anyhow,’ he said, in a low self-satisfied tone, as he proceeded to load his gun, 
only to get blown out.’ 

“* Hadn't you better secure your game before loading ?’ 

““* Ha, ha!’ said he, ‘that fellow will not leave there until there is another 
set of legs under him. But come; I’m ready.’ 
vo So saying, we started in the direction of our prize, when, to our no little 
Joy and surprise, we beheld another blue light apparently just beyond the spot 
where lay our fallen deer. Stockton again fired, and out went the light. 

: ‘* I first shot the doe,’ he remarked, while deliberately loading his rifle, 
and the buck would not leave her.’ 
‘‘ Again we started, but had not taken a dozen steps, when, lo and behold! 
another eye appeared. 
“* It's deuced strange,’ said Stockton, quickly, as he raised his gun to his 
shoulder, ‘that I have seen but one eye each time.’ 
rept F verene they have all accidentally been standing sidewise to you,’ I 
ed. 

‘** Side or front,’ he answered, ‘I'll black that fellow’s eye for him.’ Crack 
went the rifle, and down went the eye. We had now arrived at the place 
where we supposed the first deer to have fallen, and made search for it; but 
nowhere was the game to be found. Turning from the place, imagine our 
surprise at again beholding that single fiery ball glaring upon us with the same 
identical motion of the others. Stockton mechanically raised his rifle, but 
paused as he did so. As for me, nothing prevented my throwing down the 
fire-pan and giving ‘leg bail’ but the disagreeable certainty of not being able to 
retrace my steps. I ran back in memory to childhood’s hours, and recalled the 





old nursery tales I had heard of bears, lions, and hobgoblins, until I was satis- 
fied beyond a doubt that Stockton had been shooting at the devil! I was, 
however, aroused from my reverie by his exclaiming, ‘Ha! I am a pretty fool. 
Something is the matter with my rifle, and I’ve been shooting all this time at 
the same deer. Here, give me yours,’ I did so, but could not help thinking 
that the deer was a greater fool by far if he had stood to so many shots. The 
eye was now hid behind some bushes, but soon appeared again, when Stockton, 
after a long and deliberate aim, discharged his piece. The eye immediately 
disappeared, and he turned toward me, triumphantly nodding his bead and 
exclaiming, ‘ He’ll not show that infernal eye of his again, I guess, for I put 
that ball square into it.’ 

‘I made no reply, but the term ‘ i/fernal eye’ seemed to me to be very appro- 
priate indeed. I had now placed the ‘ pat.’ upon the ground, and was arranging 
the fire, when Stockton u‘tered a suppressed exclamation of surprise and dis- 
appointment, which caused me to look up. Down went the fire, gun, and 
everything else; my mouth gradually opened until my dinner was perceptible, 
and I felt satisfied, from the progress my hair was making, that I should soon 
be relieved of my hat; for there was that little ball of fire moving very slowly 
toward the ground, with the same singular motions of the others. 

“ Stockton,’ whispered I, as soon as my feelings would permit me, ‘ we are 
a set of jackasses, for as certain as fate we have been chasing the devil to-night.’ 

“ He turned towards me with a half-comical half-inquisitive look, and finally 
remarked: * Well, hang me if you're not complimentary, very. No, that is 
not the dovil; but I am very well satisfied the devil is in me. Here, take this 
rifle, and when he again shows his eye do you let him have it. Tl hold the 
light.’ 

ee I could not refuse, and so I took the gun, and was slowly and reluctantly 
raising it to my shoulder, when a noise behind me attracted my attention, and, 
looking around, I perceived Jake conducting in a most discreditable manner, 
twisting and squirming and holding on to his stomach as if he had the colic, 
and all the while making a noise like choking. ‘ 

“*T wish you would be kind enough to stop that infernal clatter!’ said 
Stockton, sharply, and adding immediately, ‘There he is—now give it him— 
right in the eye.’ ‘ 

“T was again raising the rifle to my shoulder, but was a second time 
deterred from my purpose by a peal or yell of laughter, from Jake, sufficient to 
have frightened every deer within ten miles of us, For Stockton and myself, 
however, there was no such thing as laugh, but, on the contrary, we were both 
rather inclined to raise a row than be laughed at, and Stockton, grasping his 
son by the shoulder, in a passion exclaimed : % 

“ What the devil is all this tomfoolery about? Say? Tell me this instant, 
sir, or I’ll * boot ” you clear home.” her of , 

“¢ Ha! ha! Oh Lordy! ha! ha! Amelia Lighthouse! O, Lordy! Did I 
ever? Five miles—ough—my poor sides!’ 

‘“ My curiosity was now excited to the utmost, and I turned to Stockton for 
an explanation. I shall not attempt to describe the expression of his counte- 
nance. Mirth and anger were never so well mingled before. 

‘“¢ Jackson,’ said he, finally, ‘we were a pair of jackasses, and have been 
shooting at the revolving light on the Amelia Lighthouse, five miles off! 

‘‘ Then suddenly dropping the fire-pan, he ran to where his son was kicking 
and screaming about on the ground. He picked him up by the coat-collar, 
shaking him into silence, and then said: ‘ Now look here, if you say one word 
about this at home, as sure as I’m your father, you shall never fire a gun as 
long as you live.’ ” 

The thread of story to which we have alluded is altogether connected 
with the fortunes of the Jackson family. There is a certain Lou 
Jackson, a pleasant, dashing girl, who will ride at anything or shoot 
at anything; there is a certain good-humoured Doctor Poke (abbre- 
viation for Pollock), who serves as a kind of butt for the party ; 
there is ‘‘Injun Mike,” a mighty hunter of the Natty Bumppo or 
Leatherstocking order, who can hit a bear in the eye or kill a snipe 
upon the wing with a rifle bullet. Moreover, there are stories of deer 
hunts and bear hunts, duck-shooting, and fights with the Indians 
enough to satisfy the greediest appetite for adventure. All these are 
well told, and with an evident knowledge of sport on the part of the 
writer. The following description of duck-shooting on “'The Drowned 
Lands,” might excite the envy of many a British punt-shooter : 


About three miles from where we had entered the Drowned Land, we came 
to the edge of open water, and found a large lake. Before entering it, a glance 
aliead showed the further end of the pond literally covered with ducks. It was 
impossible, being on the same level, to tell how many there were, but from the 
extent of their front line they were very numerous. A hurried council of war 
was called to decide how they were best approached, and after two or three 
plans had been proposed and discarded, it was settled that we should try and 
paddle around on the further side of the pond so as to be near the flock, and 
then take our chances of their coming over us, as they probably might when 
alarmed by the firing in the other boats. So with much care as to the noise we 
might make, and some self-control in not firing at single ducks that would rise 
close by us, we ultimately got around the flock, so as to place them between us 
and the other boats. We pulled our canoe into the thickest of the grass, that 
completely sheltered us, and from where I sat I could see the ducks lying on 
the open water, moving hither and thither, and diving down for the eel-grass 
below the surface. I immediately recognised them as the same flock of teal that 
came over at the early dawn. It was a beautiful thing to see so much graceful 
life so bountifully supplied and protected by its own instincts in the solitude. 
Away down the marsh came the frequent ‘boom! boom!” of my comrades’ 
guns, but it did not seem to interfere with the comfort of the ducks, who still 
fed on, theugh keeping out of shot from where 1 sat. Soon the report of the 
guns coming nearer caused the ducks to crowd together with all their heads up. 
There was a long pause, and then a negro’s voice sounded close by: ‘* Maussa 
Jackson, mark!” followed by the clear ringing of a double shot, and at the 
sound up went my flock of ducks. Three or four arose first, and then the whole 
mass cleared the water: and the beating of their wings on the surface was like 
a long-continued roll of thunder. I had no conception, before they rose, of 
their great multitude. It seemed as if they could be counted by tens of thou- 
sands. When they had attained a sufficient height to overlook the meadow, 
they wheeled like the line of an army, and apparently catching sight of the 
other boats, came with the bright linings of their wings turned to the sunlight, 
and their countless pinions hurtling through the air directly over the place 
where we were concealed. I had given Scipio, as a reward of merit, the musket 
I had brought with me, directing him to take his own time, and fire as he chose. 
He, however, could not wait for the best shot, but fired as one wing of the army 
wheeled over us. The aim was not a bad one, for adozen ducks fell at the shot, 
and several more at intervals came slanting down from the flock. The eflect of 
this unexpected attack drove the wing of the flock into the main body, cluster- 
jng them together in a compact mass, when I fired both barrels, My stronger 
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shooting gun bored a hole through the black mass, and twenty-seven ducks 
fell on the open water, and two or three went down aslant into the reeds. Three 
and a half dozen ducks was the contribution that one flock made to our booty. 
I still looked longingly after them as they went floating around the horizon, 
like banks of minute flies that wave at midsummer from prominent points on 
the shores of Great Lakes, undulating with the wind. But they passed away 
in the dim horizon, probably being unwilling to make another trial of the 
Drowned Lands after so unpleasant a reception. 


Towards the end of the tale the story grows more tragic. The 


- Seminole Indians attack the plantation of Far Away, and Mr. Jackson, 


the father of the Amazonian Lou, is killed. The rest, including the 
fair damsel herself, are saved by the courage and skill of ‘ Injun 
Mike,” who is rewarded eventually by receiving the hand of Lou 
Jackson, whose life he has on more than one occasion saved, and who 
has long entertained the warmest admiration of his character. This 
incident is not perhaps the most probable in the whole book; but we 
are not disposed to be critical on that score, and cordially recommend 
BB ha Sports in the South” as a very agreeable and entertaining 
volume. 





Imprisonment for Debt. By Ricuarp Keysext, F.S.A. (G. Watson. 
pp. 19.)—At the threshold of this very striking little pamphlet, Mr. 
Keysell admits that he is at present a prisoner for debt in the Queen’s 
Bench prison ; but although that is a circumstance which renders it not 
unnatural that he should object to the law under which he suffers, he is 
none the less entitled to a hearing on that account. There are many 
people outside the walls of the prison, and who have no apprehension of 
ever being incarcerated within them, who agree with this gentleman in 
denouncing the law of imprisonment for debt as an abominable relic of 
tyranny and barbarism, and who see in it only the means of oppressing 
the unfortunate and fettering the hands of those who would retrieve their 
position and pay their debts. We believe, however, that Mr. Keysell 
may take heart of comfort that the days of this law are numbered. 
Many more sessions of the House of Commons can hardly be held without 
making it the law of the land that no man shall be deprived of his 
liberty for any other cause than absolute crime. 

The Topographical Dictionary of England and Wales. Part I. (Henry 
Lea.)—This promises to be a very useful publication, and, if carried out 
with the care which is evinced in the commencement, will prove a valu- 
able work of reference. It is intended to record in alphabetical order 
every city, borough, market-town, parish, and township in the kingdom, 
with its history and present aspects, area, population, and distance from 
London, with a great deal of information besides too various to be speci- 
fied. It will be furnished with maps, and handsomely illustrated with 
steel engravings. 

London at a Glance. (Thomas Hodgson).—Everybody, and especially 
the stranger to the metropolis, understands the utility of a map of 
London—utility, however, which suffers no inconsiderable drawback 
from the difficulty of managing a bulky map, and its tendency, if not 
mounted upon linen, tocome to pieces. But in this capital little volume 
these inconveniences are avoided. We have the map of London, a 
chart which contains an area of fifty square miles (of which the actual 
City of London barely covers one), divided into thirty-six sections, and 
bound into a handy and compact volume. Reference to these sections is 
rendered easy by means of an index, containing seven thousand street 
references ; and there is, besides, a general index to public buildings, 
hotels, places of amusement, &c. This a decided improvement upon 
every other guide to the great metropolis with which we are acquainted. 

Index to Current Literature. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 85.)— 
With a little improvement, this may be made a very useful work of refer- 
ence. It is an attempt to index all the best articles which appear upon 
the topics of the day in the leading journals and reviews, so that any 
one wio desires information upon a given point may have a ready guide 
where to seek for it. The difficulties of such a task are obvious; and we 
are surprised that the compiler of this Index has been enabled so far to 
surmount them successfully. It will serve to give some idea of the 
enormous amount of labour expended upon this work when we state that 
the number of references to articles published during the year 1859 ex- 
ceeds seventeen thousand. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Portraits in the possession of the Royal Society. 
By Cuartes Ricwarp Wetp. (Taylor and Francis. pp. 74.)—The 
splendid collection of portraits in the possession of the Royal Society is 
too well known to need description here; but Mr. Weld (the Assistant 
Secretary and Librarian of that society) has rendered an essential ser- 
vice, both to the public and to art, by publishing this admirable catalogue 
raisonnée of it. There is no pretension in this catalogue, no parade of 
unnecessary lore; the names of the subject of the portrait and of the artist, 
and a brief but sufficient account of the subject, and the names of those 
who presented them to the society,—that is all. The portraits are cighty- 
three in number, and the list of artists includes the names of Lely, 
Kneller, Reynolds, Jackson, Ramsay, Mytens, Vanderbank, Dobson, 
Calcott, Frank Hals, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Hogarth. ‘The list of 
the subjects is a roll of celebrities. 

Lessing's German Fables, ia Prose and Verse. (D. Nutt. pp. 117.)— 
A very good translation of Lessing’s Fables into English, with notes for 
the assistance of the student. As a class book, it may be recommended. 

J. Louis's German Copybook, (D. Nutt.)—A useful copybook for 
edneational purposes, well adapted to initiate a student into the mysteries 
of German calligraphy. 

Historical Sketch of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh ; with Notes 
and Documents. By Joun Gairpner, M.D. (Edinburgh: Sutherland 
and Knox. London: Simpkin and Marshall. pp. 36.)—The reprint of an 
address delivered by the author at a conversazione held in the hall of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, on the 19th of January, 
1860, giving a general account of the rise and progress of the college. 

The Hand-book of Chess. By an Oxford Amateur. (Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. pp. 58.)—Our only objection to this little manual is that 
there are a vast number of similar works which do all that it pretends to 
do, in a much better manner. The Oxford Amateur’s “ Hand-book” is 





well enough in its way—that is to say, it will not mislead, the chess 
student ; but what need there can be for such a publication when Mr. 
Staunton’s admirable and complete manuals are in existence, we are at a 
loss to conceive. Still, as the endings and openings of games are good 
and the rules correctly stated, a neophyte might spend a shilling worse 
than in buying it. 

Books and Libraries. By Sir Joun Smeoy, Bart. (John W. Parker 
and Son. pp. 75.)—A lecture, as the title page informs us, delivered 
before the members of the Ryde Literary and Scientific Institution, at the 
Town-hall, Ryde, on the 27th October 1859. As a specimen of a well- 
written lecture, full of useful information communicated in a taking style, 
this will be serviceable. The bibliographer, however, will not find in it 
anything particularly new ; and, as the author confesses in a postscript, a 
great many of the facts are taken from Mr. Bohn’s lecture on printing, and 
M. Lecroix’s essay “ Sur les Origines de I’ Imprimerie.” 

We have also received: The Reform Bill and the Queen’s University in 
Ireland. By W. Lepton, Esq., M.A. (Dublin : Hodges, Smith, and Co.) 
A Third Edition of The Colloquies of Edward Osborne. By the Author 
of “Mary Powell.” (Hall and Virtue.)——Jmproved Projectiles for Mili- 
tary Purposes. By William Benson. (Glasgow: Mackay and Kirkwood.) 
——The Third Book of the Graduated Series of Reoding-Lesson Books. 
(Longmans.)—— Religion and Dress. By the Rev. Edward Male. (William 
Skeffington.) Being a brief epitome of a sermon, exhorting Christians to 
dress modestly ——-L/he Leisure Hours. Part 99. 











THE MAGAZINES, 


HE Cornhill Magazine is, as usual, the first arrival upon our table, full 

of matter, full of interest—in every sense “a splendid shilling’s” 

worth. The number opens with the fourth chapter of Mr. Thackeray’s 
novel, of which the following little passage is perhaps the gem : 


The men hated each other. You have, no doubt, remarked in your expe- 
rience of life, that when men do hate each other, about a woman, or some other 
cause, the real reason is never assigned. You say, ‘‘ The conduct of such and 
such a man to his grandmother—his behaviour in selling that horse to Benson 
—his manner of brushing his hair down the middle”—or what you will, 
‘makes him so offensive to me that I can’t endure him.” His verses, are, 
therefore, mediocre ; his speeches in Parliament are utter failures; his practice at 
the bar is dwindling every year; his powers (always small) are utterly leaving 
him, and he is repeating his confounded jokes until they quite nauseate. 
Why, only about myself, and within these three days, I read a nice little article 
—written in sorrow, you kuow, not in anger—by our eminent con/rére Wiggins,* 
deploring the decay of, &c., &c. And Wiggins’s little article which was not 
found suitable for a certain Magazine ?—Allons donc! The drunkard says the 
pickled salmon gave him the headache; the man who hates us gives a reason, 
but not the reason. 

The verses on “Spring,” signed “ Thomas Hood,” need no note to inform 
us that they are not from the pen of the gifted author of “ The Bridge of 
Sighs,” but are by his son. Mr. Thomas Hood, junior, has favoured the 
world hitherto with a child’s book or so; but, for anything that these 
verses prove, he has no strength to soar higher. Of his translation of the 
ode “ Ad Pyrrham” we spoke at the time in terms of qualified disap- 
proval; but such lines as 

Strange impulses—like vernal stirs, 





and 
The creamy primroses appear 
In galaxies of vernal stars, 

occurring in a composition of eight stanzas, are quite beyond the reach ot 
pardon. Mr. Albert Smith’s paper about ‘‘Inside Canton” is, like all 
Mr. Albert Smith’s doings and writings, clever but cockneyish, amusing 
though exaggerative. The “quickly rising tropical sun” fires its rays 
“like a shell ” into Mr. Smith’s eyes. This same sun performs also various 
other curious feats; for, although it is stated to “ fall in red-hot death ” 
upon Europeans, itnevertheless struck down our soldiers “as though a crane 
had dropped a woolsack on their heads”; whence it follows that woolsacks 
are red-hot. Mr. Sala’s third chapter on William Hogarth is by 
far his best—not for style, for that is always sui generis, but because 
he has now got well into his subject. It has been hastily 
objected to Mr. Sala’s former chapters that they did not sufficiently 
illustrate the subject—that they were too discursive, and, however 
pleasant they might be as essays upon men and manners, they had little 
or nothing about Hogarth. Will the critics point out anything that Mr. 
Sala has omitted? Is there anything known of the great painter that 
Mr. Sala has not fully set forth? Wethink not. As the fashion of the 
times in the matter of biographies at present stands, it is de 
rigueur to trace the career of your hero from the cradle to 
the grave; and if the authentic records of his life do not fur- 
nish any definite facts before he has attained years of discretion, 
the biographer must either invent some or supply the dacuna with some- 
thing better. Mr. Sala has not condescended to invent; but he has, en 
révanche, given a very admirable and scholar-like essay upon the times in 
which Hogarth was born, the men and circumstances whereby he was 
surrounded—for which we thank himvery heartily. The present chapter 
takes Hogarth out of his apprenticeship, and into life and work. Hogarth, 
as Mr. Sala says, was a hodman in the great architecture of the world—a 
man who had to toil his way up the ladder, bearing his burden with him. 
The passage relating to this same odman is so really good and so pro- 
found, that we cannot resist the temptation of quoting it: 

At the top sits Fame kicking her heels, carrying her trumpet mincingly, 
making sometimes a feint to put it to her lips and sound it, more frequently 
looking down superciliously with eyes half closed, and pretending to be un- 
aware of the panting wretch toiling up the weary rungs beneath. Some swarm 
up this ladder like boys up a pole, hand over hand, a good grip with the knees, 
a confident, saucy, upward look. Others stop in medio, look round, sigh, or are 
satisfied, and gravely descend to refresh themselves with bread and cheese for 
life. Some stagger up, wildly, and tumbling off, are borne, mutilated, to the 
hospital accident- ward to die. Others there are who indeed obtain the ladder’s 
summit, but are doomed to crawl perpetually up and down the cegrees. These 

* To another celebrated critic. Dear Sir—You think I mean you, but upon my 
honour I don't. 
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are the unfortunates who carry hods to those master bricklayers who have bounded 
up the ladder with airy strides, or better still, have been born at the top of the 
ladder. Poor hodmen! they make dictionaries, draw acts of Parliament, cram 
the boy-senator for his maiden speech, form Phidias’ rough clay-sketch into a 
shapely, polished marble bust, shade with Indian ink Archimedes’ rough 
draught for the new pump or the tubular bridge, and fill in Sir Joshua’s back- 
grounds. Somethere are who goto sleep at the ladder’s foot, and some, the 
few, the felicitous, who reach the summit, breathless but triumphant, boldly 
bidding Fame blow her loudest blast. 


Emancipated from bondage to Gamble, the first etching of importance 
that Hogarth executed was that about the South Sea Bubble. This 
affords a great subject to Mr. Sala, of which he is not neglectful. 


Did William Hogarth hold any stock? Did he ever bid for a ‘‘ Globe 
permit?” Did he hanker after human hair? Did he cast covetons eyes towards 
the gigantic jack-asses of Iberia? Jgnoramus; but we know at least that he 
made a dash at the bubble with his sharp pencil. In 1721 appeared an etching 
of “The South Sea, an Allegory.” It was sold at the price of one shilling by 
Mrs. Chileot, in Westminster Hall, and B. Caldwell, in Newgate-street. The 
allegory is laboured, but there is a humorous element diffused throughout the 
work. The comparatively mechanical nature of the pursuits from which 
Hogarth was but just emancipated shows itself in the careful drawing of the 
architecture, and the comparative insignificance of the figures. The Enemy of 
mankind is cutting Fortune into collops before a craving audience of rich and 
pose speculators. There is a huge “roundabout,” with “who'll ride?” as a 
egend, and a throng of people of all degrees revolving on their wooden 
hobbies. In the foreground a wretch is being broken on the wheel—perhaps a 
reminiscence of the terrible fate of Count Horn, in Paris. L. H., a ruffian, is 
scourging a poor fellow whois turning his great toes upinagony. ‘These are to 
represent Honour and Honesty punished by Interest and Villany. In the back- 
ground widows and spinsters are crowding up a staircase to a “rafile for hus- 





banda,”’ and in the right-hand corner a Jewish high priest, a Catholic priest, and 
a Dissenting minister, are gambling with frenzied avidity. Near them a poor 
miserable starveling lies a-dying, and to the left there looms a huge pillar, with 
this inscription on the base—‘‘ This monument was erected in memory of the 
destruction of the city by South Sea, 1720.” It is to be observed that the figure 
of the demon hacking at Fortune, and the lame swash buckler, half-baboon, half- 
imp, ae keeps guard over the flagellated man, are copied, pretty literally, 
from Callot. 


But we pass on to Mr. Lewes and his “ Studies in Animal Life,” which 
opens with a very interesting and characteristic anecdote of our English 
Cuvier, Professor Owen— 


I was one day talking with Professor Owen in the Hunterian Museum, when 
a gentleman approached with a request to be informed respecting the nature of 
a curious fossil, which had been dug up by one of his workmen. As he drew 
the fossil from a small bag, and was about to hand it for examination, Owen 
quietly remarked: “ That is the third molar of the under-jaw of an extinct 
species of rhinoceros.” ‘The astonishment of the gentleman at this precise and 
confident description of the fossil, before even it had quitted his hands, was 
doubtless very great. I know that mine was; until the reflection occurred that 
if some one, little acquainted with editions, had drawn a volume from his 
pocket, declaring he had found it in an old chest, any bibliophile would have 
been able to say at a glance: “That is an Elzevir;” or, ‘That is one of the 
Tauchnitz classics, stereotyped at Leipzig.” Owen is as familiar with the aspect 
of the teeth of animals, living and extinct, as a student is with the aspect of 
editions. 
The chapter of “ Framley Parsonage” is worthy of its predecessors, and 
the last fragment of Charlotte Bronté’s composition is extremely interest- 
ing—because, though a mere fragment, it is the last that ever came from 
her pen, 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS AND MR. COPE’S MOTION. 
F  Mipie etohngs in our last impression we confined our report of the 

meeting on Mr. Cope’s motion to a statement that the debate 
was adjourned to Monday next, it did not necessarily follow that we 
could not, had we thought fit to use all the information at our dis- 
posal, have told our readers much more about the matter. ‘There 
are, however, certain rules of good breeding which no one is 
at liberty to disregard, and among them we number the obligation to 
keep from the public eye that which is in its nature private. Now, 
whatever may be the action of the Royal Academy upon Art in this 
country, or upon the direction of the public taste, or upon the public 
education in matters of Art, it is at present essentially a private body. 
As we have often explained before, the sole advantage which it 
receives from the public—house-room rent free—is no very over- 
whelming return for the schools which it gratuitously supports; but in 
all other respects its functions are entirely private—its property is 
private property; its laws are administered privately ; it neither seeks 
nor permits publicity for its proceedings. 

As no reporters are admitted to the private meetings of the Acade- 
micians, it follows of necessity that any report of their proceedings must 
be derived, either directly or indirectly, from one of the body. Either 
one of the Royal Academicians must be sufficiently lost to a proper 
sense of what is due to his brethren to betray their private proceedings 
to a public journalist for publication, or some journalist must have 
taken a base advantage of the intimacy of private friendship to publish 
that which has been communicated to him in confidence. This dilemma 
is an awkward one; but we can view the matter in no other light. So 
strong a sense of this exists among the Academicians themselves, that, 
very lately, when one of their body was charged by rumour with 
having supplied such a report to a literary contemporary, he repu- 
diated the imputation with the scorn and indignation of an honourable 
man. Yet, no later than Saturday last, thesame contemporary pub- 
lished a report of the debate on Mr. Cope’s motion, part of which 
must have been furnished by some one who was present at that 
debate. 

We say part, because, from the inaccuracies with which that report 
abounds, it is clearly the work of two heads, one of which was present 
and the other not ; and it is most likely that it ought properly to be 
called the report of a conversation between an Academician and the 
writer of the report. Well, old gentlemen will talk, be they or be 
they not Royal Academicians, and able editors will take notes of what 
they hear,—especially if they do not happen to be too scrupulons 
about the manner in which they obtain information, or too nice about 
its accuracy. 

As, however, the report—whatever may have been the manner in 
which it was obtained—is calculated to spread abroad opinions and 
impressions that are not in accordance with the truth, we think it 
right to make a few corrections of the statement so published by our 
contemporary. In the first place, it is not true that “nearly all the 
speaking was on one side—the side of reform, popularity, progress.” 
‘Two speakers supported Mr. Cope, and two the mover of the amend- 
ment, whose exposition of his objections to the scheme of so-called 
‘reform, popularity, progress,” quite as much deserved the laudatory 
evithets “ clear and admirable ” as Mr. Cope’s oration. For a reason 
best known to the reporter, the seconder of the amendment is referred 





to as “one Academician,” who is stated to have spoken “in no very 
lusty manner.” It was Mr. Daniel Maclise, whose gifts are not of 
speech, but who is certainly one of those “who make the glory of 
the Academy, and its strength.” 

In the next place, it is not true that the opponents of Mr. Cope’s 
measure urged it as an argument that it would “ prevent the present 
Academicians from increasing their own pensions.” Such a state- 
ment is not only unfounded, but malicious; for it accuses honourable 
men of the most selfish and unworthy motives. Nor is it true that 
‘a great deal was also said about the schools—the money spent—the 
time given gratuitously—the talent evoked—the assistance rendered 
in the great task ot raising the standard of taste—and so forth.” 
Nothing—not one word—was said upon any of these top‘cs; it is a pure 
fiction of the reporter, and may possibly have arisen from a confusion 
in his mind beiween his informant’s account of two distinct meetings, 

Beyond these corrections we do not feel at liberty to go; because, 
although we could very easily give a full and accurate statement of 
what really took place on the occasion, we are deterred from doing so 
by the considerations already laid down. We entreat the public, how- 
ever, not to be misled, by such garbled and fallacious reports as the 
one we have alluded to, into a hasty prejudgment of the motives which 
actuate those Academicians who oppose Mr. Cope’s motion. Liberal 
measures, reform, accordance with public opinion, are very fine 
phrases in themselves; but unless the scheme designed to give those 
words reality be founded upon something sounder than mere senti- 
mental philanthropy, wise men, even those whose who most desire 
to see reform well carried out, will condemn it. We do not think 
proper to state what all the objections to Mr. Cope’s scheme really are ; 
but here is one put forth in the report referred to. “It was 
held that an enlarged Associateship must diminish the Pension 
Fund. That fund, it was said, is only 20,000/. The interest 
is but 6007, a year.” Immediately before this is a complaint 
that Mr. Roberts’s motion for increasing the pensions was made to 
wait for the result of Mr. Cope’s motion. Why, of course! Any one 
with his eyes open may (even without applying one of them to the 
keyhole of the Academy) see that this must be so. How can the 
pensions be increased when a motion is pending for increasing the 
number of claimants upon the Pension Fund to an almost indefinite 
extent? The existing Associates have a claim upon that fund—which, 
for financial reasons, cannot now be increased—and it is complained 
of that the pensions are too small; but Mr. Cope’s reform would 
vastly increase the number of claimants upon a fund which is con- 
fessedly inadequate to satisfy the present demands upon it. Surely 
here, at least, is one good reason for the Academicians to pause before 
they are quite led away by fine phrases and Utopian schemes into a 
step which can never be retracted. 

We earnestly hope and believe that the Academicians will proceed 
cautiously, and take warning by the precedents which history and even 
contemporancous events (in the matter of the University of Oxford) 
supply them with, not to make their honours too cheap. Their 
body, as it is, may need reform; but it is at present great and powerful. 
One false step in the “popular” direction may make it the despised of all. 
Popularity is a very fine thing in its way, yet it may be purchased too 
dearly, and the Academy may find to its cost that it has got an empty 
bauble in exchange for the plaudits of a few injudicious friends, and the 
approbation of a journalist who may soon be as ready to condemn as 
he now is to approve. 
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MEETING was held at the King’s Arms Hotel, New Palace-yard, 
Westminster, yesterday (Friday), to decide upon the nature of the 
memorial to be erected to the memory of the late Mr. Brunel. Subscrip- 
tions amounting to about 2000/. have already been promised in aid of that 
object. 

The Society of Arts are about to pay a graceful tribute to the memory 
of the late Sir William Ross, R.A., by getting together for exhibition, in 
their rooms at the Adelphi, a collection of his works. Owners of any of 
these charming miniatures should avail themselves of this opportunity of 
showing their appreciation of his talents, by offering to the Society of 
Arts the loan of such of his pictures as they possess. _Her Majesty the 
Queen and his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, it is understood, have 
graciously consented to contribute from the Royal collection. 

A proposition has been set on foot in Hobart Town, Australia, for a 
public subscription, limited to 1s. each person, to defray the cost of 
erecting in St. David’s Cathedral a tablet to the memory of Sir John 
Franklin, 

We regret that we are compelled to defer our review of the Suffolk- 
street Gallery until next week. In the mean time, however, we may say 
that the exhibition, without offering any very marked examples of first- 
rate works, has an abundance of good saleable pictures. That this is so 
is attested by the fact that, although a drawing-room was held on the 
private view day, the purchases in the gallery were very much over the 
average of opening days there. Without including those works which 
went in sold, fifty-seven pictures were disposed of on Saturday last, at an 
aggregate price of 1806/. 10s. This, we believe, is about four or five hundred 
pounds more than the sum usually taken. Speaking generally, we be- 
lieve, that the greatest proof of advance given this year is by Mr. Vincent 
Cole, who exhibits six pictures, all very remarkable and very commendable 
works, No. 106, ‘A Harvest Field,” is indeed a truly admirable work, 
and we were not surprised to find the little ticket upon it which proved 
it had been properly appreciated. Indeed, the same little ticket was 
to be seen by Saturday evening on five out of Mr. Coles’s six works. 

The important picture sales at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Wood took place last Saturday and Monday, as announced, and the 
prices fetched exceeded in many instances anything that had been anti- 
cipated, whilst in other cases (the Turners especially) the expectations of 
the cognoscenti proved to be rather beyond the mark. The most important 
lots disposed of on Saturday, and the sums at which the biddings ceased 
were as follows: Lot 9. “An Archway on the Bank of a River,” an 
Italian scene, by Turner, an early work of this celebrated artist, 15 gs. 
13. “ A Dead Pigeon,” by W. Hunt, 42 gs. 18. “ Early Hospitality,” by 
Cattermole, 103 gs. Of oil paintings : 31.‘ Stirling Castle,” by Collins, 43 gs. 
(Grundy). 35. “The Saffron Rose,” by Miss A. Matrie, 39} gs. 36. 
‘Madame de Maintenon and Scarron,” by Egg. A.R.A., the original 
finished study exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1859, 60 gs. (Flatow). 28. 
Cows near a stream, by S. Cooper, 102 gs. 40. “ Early Spring,” by Marshall, 
77 gs. 41. “A Pastoral,” by J. C. Hook, 320 gs. 42. “The Pipe 
Bearer,” by Lewis, 120 gs. 43. “ The Sick Child,” by Frere, 192 gs. 44. 
“* Nearing Home,” by Luard, 2047. (Gambart). 46. ‘‘ The Chevalier Bayard, 
armed,” by Hook, 216 gs. (Wallis). ‘ Meditation,” by Frank Stone, 78 gs. 
48. “ Venice,” by E. W. Cooke, 135 gs. 50. “ The Bath of Venus,” by 
Ktty, 135 gs. 51. “The Village Choir,” by Webster, 68 gs. 
52. “ Wearied Pilgrims,” by Poole, A.R.A., 195 gs. 53. “ Nelson Boarding 
the San Nicholas,’’ in the battle of St. Vincent, a large sea piece, by Sir 
W. Allan, R.A., 200 gs. 54. “ Lower Away,” by Hook, R.A., 432 gs. 
(Morant.) 55. “The Prison Window,” by Philip, 620 gs. (Gambart. ) 
56. “Going to Sea,” by Hook, R.A., also exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1857, brought 410 gs. 57. “The Morning Meal,” by Rosa Bonheur, 
200 gs.; and 58, “Greenwood Shade,” by Etty, R.A., 180 gs. 59. A 
large water-colour drawing, “The Frank Encampment,” by Lewis, 
A.R.A., was knocked down at 580 gs. 60. Another water-colour painting, 
“ Kilchurn Castle,” by Turner, was knocked down at 350 gs. Next fol- 
lowed a portion of another collection exclusively of oil paintings. 70. “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley and Addison and the Saracen’s Head ;” the study for 
the celebrated picture by Frith, 250 gs. 72. “'The Interior of a Cottage,” 
by Philip, about 10 by 14 in., in., 201 gs. 75. “ View in the Neighbour- 
hood of Reigate,” by Linnell, 230 gs. 76. “An Irish Fish Girl on the 
Sea Shore,” by T. Faed, 178 gs. 77. “The Fond Mother,” by Leslie, 
300 gs. 78. “The Jewelled Hand,” by Sant, 132 gs. 79. “ Catechising 
the Independents,” by Philip,440gs. 80. ‘The Pet Fawn,” by Frith and 
Ansdell, 464 gs. 81. “Coming Summer,” by Creswick and Frith, 420 gs. 
82. “ Autumnal Sunset at Sea,” painted by Turner for Sir John Mildmay, 
560 gs.; and “ Evening,” by Creswick and T.S. Cooper, 440 gs. On 
Monday the most important items were: “On the Medway,” by Miiller, 
{81 gs. 130. A landscape, with cows, by Cooper, A.R.A., 180gs. 140. 
A landscape, by Linnell, sen., 370 gs. 143. Portraits of Mrs. Robinson, 
the actress, by Sir J. Reynolds, 250gs. 144. “Rome, from the Villa 
Madama,” by R. Wilson, 370gs. 145. “The Destruction of the Niobe 
Family by Apollo,” by R. Wilson, 155 gs. 146. A scene from the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” by Stothard, 17gs. 147. Portrait of the Artist’s 
Sister, by Sir J. Reynolds, 140 gs. 149. “The First Communion,” by 
Sir A.W. Callcott, 145 gs. 150. ‘The Grand Canal, Venice,” by Turner, 
2400 gs. 151. “Ostend,” a stormy effect at sea, by the same master, 
1960 gs. 15ia. “The Neapolitan Bathers Surprised,” by the same master, 
215 gs. 151b. “ London,” from Battersea Fields, by the same master, 300 gs. 
152. Portrait of Mrs. Quarrington as St. Agnes, by Sir J. Reynolds, and 
frequently engraved, 150 gs. 153. Portrait of Mrs. Baldwin, in Oriental 
costume, by the same, 115 gs. 154, “Rural Amusements,” by Sir T. 
Lawrence, 200 gs. 156. “Ye Ladye Margaret's Page,” a full-length 
figure, by D. Maclise, R.A., 106 gs. 157. “The Angel delivering St. Peter 
from Prison,” by Hilton, R.A., 300 gs. 168. Scenery near Crediton, by F. R. 
Lee, 143 gs. 169. On the Stour,” by Thomas T. Cooper,146 gs. 170. “A 
Clearing-off Shower near Hampstead-heath, by Linnell, sen, 325 gs. 171. 
“The Temple of Theseus at Athens,” by Miiller, 200 gs. 172. “ Faust and 
Margaret in the Garden,” 200 gs. 173. “A Sunbeam,” by Philip, 290 gs. 
Although the prices bid for the Turners did not come up to the sums 
spoken of previous to the sale, they are undoubtedly very large. The 
Venice picture is certainly one of the best pictures ever painted by the 








master—assuredly, we never saw one that we liked better—and we were 
not therefore surprised when we heard 3v00/. and even 4000/. spoken of 
as the price at which it would be likely to be sold Considering the high 
value now set upon Turner’s works, we should not have been very much 
surprised had even a larger sum than either of these been obtaired; and 
we regard Mr Gambart as a most fortunate man for having become the 
possessor of two such works for 4300 guineas. That the sale was a bond 
Jide one we have no doubt, although it was rumoured in the room that 
they had only been bought in ; and we have also no doubt that their pre- 
sent possessor will be very happy to sell them again, if he can do so to 
advantage. In speaking of these prices, however, it is not entirely 
without interest to know what Turner himself actually received for these 
glorious works. ‘Chey were painted for the late possessor, Mr. Munro, 
and were delivered to him direct from the painter’s easel. That was in 
1832 or 1833; and the prices paid for them by the purchaser were two 
hundred pounds for each picture. With that sum Turner himself was 
perfectly satisfied, and even thanked his patron for his great liberality in 
setting so high a value upon his work. Who shall say after that that 
Art may not be a very profitable investment? Had Mr Munro turned 
the money over in shares, he could hardly have commuted 400/. into 
4515/. in twenty-seven years. 

The celebrated collection of works of art and vertu, known as the 
Vienna Museum, the property of Messrs. Lowenstein Brothers, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, has just been dispersed under the hammer of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods. The sale commenced on the 12th and 
ended on the 23rd inst. This collection, we are told, was formed in the 
sixteenth century by the Emperor Maximilian I.,a well-known lover and 
patron of the fine arts, and was continued and considerably increased by 
his grandson, the Emperor Rudolph II. It continued Imperial property 
until 1782, when, the building at Prague in which the museum was con- 
tained being required for barracks, it was sold to the Chevalier von 
Schonfeld, a distinguished amateur of the time, who, after having in- 
creased it by the addition of his own collection, opened it to the public 
under the title of the Technological Museum of Vienna. We quote a 
few of the more valuable specimens: Lot 111. A silver-gilt pine-cup and 
cover, engraved and chased, date 1569; 30in. high; 133/. 10s. 117. The 
celebrated anti-poison cup, presented by the Sultan Amurath III. to 
Rudolph II., of greyish metal, supposed to be an antidote against poison ; 
inlaid with gold, and set with rubies, emeralds, and turquoises, an Arabic 
inscription round the border,the lid of silver-gilt; 4 in. high, ina case ; 55 gs. 
242. A Cellini parcel-gilt cup and cover, 24in. high; 370/. (Rhodes.) 243. 
A Cellini altarpiece and shrine, of ebony, chased with silver in relief; 
1132, 244. The Coronation Hall of the Emperor Charles VI., a beautiful 
ornament of silver and metal gilt, enriched with jewels, probably the 
work of the celebrated Dinglinger, of Augsburg; 120/. 377. A pair of 
groups, in silver, of Neptune and Amphitrite ; 133/. 504. A pair of 
groups, in silver, of Europa ou the Bull, and Nessus and Dejanira ; 
158/. 5s. 629-30-2. A group of two boys playing, in the style of Fia- 
mingo, in statuary marble, 8} in. high; the companion group, and a child 
with grapes, by the same artist ; 145/. 16s. 657. A casket, of silver gilt, 
chaste and enamelled, set with twenty-eight slabs of rock crystal, with 
columns of the same at the corners; 120/. 658. A cup of rock crystal, 
and mounted with silver gilt, set with opals and almandines; 170 gs. A 
chased plaque of steel, with a medallion of Vulcan and Hercules, and four 
smaller plaques, with figures of Juno, Venus and Cupid, Diana and Mars; 
147/. 773. Atankard, in ivory, carved with the Triumph of Silenus, 
by Fiamingo, lined and mounted with silver gilt, chased ; 1017. 
932. A Cellini jewel, of gold and enamel, set with diamonds, with rising 
top, inclosing four subjects from the life of Adam, in relief, in medallions; 
102/. 10s. 1057-60. A set of twenty small medallion portraits, carved in 
wood by Albert Durer, viz., Margaret, daughter of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I.; Mary, Queen of Hungary; Francis I., of France; Eleanor, 
Queen of France; the Emperor Maximilian I.; Anna, wife of Ferdinand 
I.; Ferdinand I. in his youth; Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony ; 
Juliana, Duchess of Saxony; the Emperor Charles V., &c.; 1137. 8s. 
1161-2. A small head, on socle, most delicately carved in wood, by 
Albert Durer, with the companion, a female head; 89 gs.—Illuminated 
Manuscripts: 1286. Bible, a manuscript of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, upon vellum, consisting of twenty leaves, with one hundred and fifty 
drawings illustrative of the Bible, small folio, bound in velvet; 82 gs. 
(Baker.) 1287. Biblia Sacra Germanica, a manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, upon vellum, with fifty-four large capital letters, and small 
paintings, illuminated in gold and colours; also numerous elegant scrolls 
in gold, silver, and colours, 2 vols. large folio, original binding, gilt edges 
with clasps; colophon: “Explicit Vetus Testamentum, per Georgium 
Rorer de Ratispona, sub Anno Domini millesimo quadringentesimo sexa- 
gesimo quinto, Sabbato post Margaretha,” &c.; 78/. (Baker.) 1288. 
Alchemy, das gegennwurtlig Puechel wirtgenant Splendor Solis, &c.; 
manuscript of the sixteenth century, upon vellum, with twenty-two paint- 
ings in water colours and gold, with borders, figures” of birds, beasts, 
flowers, &c., illuminated in gold and colours, small folio, with the auto- 
graph of the Emperor Rudolph II. on the fly-leaf, 1577; the paintings 
were executed by Breughel and Goltzius, and contain a representation of 
the dress, &c. of the different guilds or trade corporations of the period, 
together with a description of their pageants, ceremonies, and feasts, 
drawn with most admirable precision; 91 gs. (Atkinson.) The ten days’ 
sale realised 7691/. 12s. 


THE DRAMA, 

NEVERAL LITTLE PIECES OF MINOR IMPORTANCE 
i) have been produced at the London theatres during the past 
week. A farce called “The Star of the Street,” by Mr. Mark Lemon, 
has been brought out at the Adelphi with moderate success. Its 
leading feature is that it affords that clever and rising artist, Mr. Toole, 
an opportunity for some broad eccentric acting ; Mrs. Mellon, Mr. C.J. 


Smith, Mr. Billington, and Mr. Selby are also in the piece. Colonel 
Addison has followed up his success at the Lyceum with another 
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which bids fair to be equally popular, entitled “‘ No. 117, Arundel- 
street, Strand”—one of those little piéces de circonstance founded on an 
imbroglio which might happen ia any house, and which is therefore 
named after no house. The little trifle is exceedingly well acted by Mr. 
Walter Lacy, Mr. Rowe, and Mrs. Keeley. 

The most remarkable novelty of the week, however, is the farce at 
the Olympic Theatre, written by Messrs. Williams and Burnand, and 
produced under the enigmatical title of “B. B.” What may these 
mysterious initials mean? In different places they have different 
significations; but in the Olympic Theatre they mean nothing but 
Mr. John Heenan, the American prize-fighter, alias “‘the Benicia 
Boy.” For this stalwart athlete, little Mr. Robson, travelling down 
to Northumberland under the name of Benjamin Bobbins, and with 
intent to survey a railroad, is not unnaterally mistaken. The 
“B. B.” is expected in the neighbourhood for training purposes ; and 
when Mr. Robson arrives, with luggage bearing the talismanic initials, 
and with the colours of the American hero in his hat—for he has 
travelled in the same carriage with him, and unwittingly changed 
hats—the mystification is complete. Mrs. Punchon, the landlady, 
and her sweetheart, Mr. Rattles (alias “the Chicken”—who is a 
retired prize-fighter) Joe the waiter and Dorothy the housemaid, 
receive him with the most uproarious welcome. They are, it is true, 
a little disappointed about his size; but they cheer him till he is deaf, 
test his muscles, interfere with his diet, and use the little man so that 
he believes he has got into a madhouse—and no wonder. Of course, 
the mistake is soon explained, but not before Mr. Robson has contrived 
to keep his audience in a ceaseless roar of laughter for half an hour. 
The rest of the characters are ‘‘ well parted” among Mrs. Stephens, 
Mrs. Emden, Mr. George Cooke, Mr. IH. Cooper, and Mr. Horace 
Wigan, whose impersonation of “the Chicken” is really admirable. 
Indeed, we are delighted to see that Mr. Horace Wigan is making for 
himself a solid reputation upon qualities essentially his own, and that 
he is raising himself by the strength of his own merits to a level with 
his deservedly popular brother. For the writing of the piece, we 
must say that it is very far inferior to the idea. The laughter is 
caused more by what the characters do than by what they say. The 
dialogue is, indeed, never very pointed, and occasionally very bald ; 
and, successful as the general effect of the farce undoubtedly is, we 
are bound to say that it is a capital idea very indifferently carried 
out. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
“FINO EVERYTHING THERE IS A SEASON AND A TIME.” 


English opera at Covent-garden has finished its reign, and the 
rightfal heir to the most magnificent throne in the empire of music is 
about to wield the sceptre once more. At the time of this writing, 
however, we see but dimly the Italian scheme for the forthcoming 
season. Relying, nevertheless, on the every-day promised “ pro- 
gramme of full particulars,” we feel confident of being able to reveal 
to the public many of the great forthcoming events, long ere the moon 
now in its crescent assumes proportions “ round as my shield.” 

At Her Majesty’s, the already put forth list of artistes engaged and 
operas to be performed is quite dazzling, and if the promises held out 
to the subscribers and the public come up to the usual standard of 
Mr. E. T. Smith’s fulfilments, we shall feel in no mood to complain 
that the lyric drama limps for want of a vigorous pioneer. In a few 
days the portals of both temples will be besieged, and time only will 
prove how, and in what way, two splendid establishments can be 
honourably maintained. 

“From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step "—a truth 
that enforced itself on our minds, and with considerable intensity, 
while listening to the various pieces set down in the programme of 
the Monday Popular Concerts on the 26th inst. After a grand instru- 
mental septet by Beethoven, in which some of the finest executants in 
the world took part, a second-rate singer claimed the attention of the 
audience while he descanted on * Sally in our alley;” and, as if to give 
special importance to this queasy composition, a pianoforte accompa- 
niment by Mr. G. A, Macfarren was pressed into service, and nearly 
two pages of letter-press to illustrate its history. We are told that 
“ this extremely popular ballad was written and composed by Henry 
Carey, whose tune is to be found in his * Musical Century,’ II. 32; in 
Walsh’s ‘Dancing Master,’ II. (1719); in ‘The Beggars’ Opera,’ 
‘The Devil to Pay,’ ‘The Fashionable Lady,’ ‘The Merry Cobbler,’ 
* Love in a Riddle,’ ‘The Rival Milliners,’ and on numerous half- 
sheet songs.” A hundred years ago it was discarded; nor is it 
popular with the habitués of St. James's Hall at this day, as the occa- 
sion in question testified. Another song, ‘‘ The oak and the ash,” sung 
by Miss Fanny Rowland, was equally out of place, and gained no 
applause, notwithstanding the efforts of the singer to bring the tune, 
found in Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, once more into popularity. 
Passing over two other effusions of a similar character, we would 
gladly take note of a sonata of Beethoven's in E major (Op. 109), for 
pianoforte alone. It is fearfully difficult, hence but little known. 
The sonata was for a long time condemned as an ‘incomprehensible 
rhapsody, impossible to execute;” Miss Arabella Goddard proved, 
however, that both Beethoven's friends and detractors were alike 
under a cloud. Herr Becker selected for the Beethoven night a 
romance in G major (Op. 40). This admirable violonist, assisted by 
M. Benedict, so charmed the audience, that he was requested to repeat 
the solo; he acknowledged the compliment by another romance of 








Beethoven in F major. The Kreutzer sonata, for pianoforte and 
violin (Herr Becker and Miss Arabella Goddard), though placed at 
the foot of the programme, commanded the closest attention ; and, 
truth to say, it would have argued a sin against taste had a single note 
of it been lost. 

A madrigal for five voices, by Thomas Linley, ‘‘ Let me caress ;” 
another, ‘* Spring comes again,” by R. Nicholson (a.p. 1600) ; and a 
glee for four voices, “ Love and Folly,” by R. Cook, have imparted a 
certain amount of freshness to the programme of the London Glee 
and Madrigal Union during the past week. <A lullaby of the seven- 
teenth century, ‘Golden slumbers,” charmingly sung by Miss J. 
Wells, is almost invariably called for a second time. 

The attractions of Saturday at the Crystal Palace were Mme. 
Catherine Hayes, Herr Becker, the Orpheus Glee Union, and a repe- 
tition of Schuman’s symphony in B flat. Nearly four thousand per- 
sons were present, and the concert passed off in a manner highly 
satisfactory to the audience, and with credit to all who had taken an 
active part therein. Professor Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen” is announced 
for the last day of this hitherto very unspringlike month. 

Miss Chipperfield, a young vocalist of promise, gave her first 
public concert on Monday evening, at the Queen’s Rooms, Hanover- 
square. The programme, both with reference to material and length, 
was not such an one as a more experienced concert-giver would issue. 
Nevertheless, a first attempt pleads excuse. Among the vocal and 
instrumental friends who assisted on the occasion were the Misses 
Stabbach, Horder, Le Dieu (pianoforte), and Medora Collins (Con- 
certina), Mr. Viotti Collins, and Mr. Gadsby. The latter gentleman, 
in a quartet from ‘ Rigoletto” and an aria from ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
vindicated his claim to the character of a very useful singer and an 
intelligent musician. The conductors were Mr. G. Lake and Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz. 

The names of Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Miss Fanny Rowland, Miss 
Eleanor Ward, and M. Sainton were printed in capital letters in the 
Vocal Association programme of the 28th inst., signifying thereby the 
more prominent duties of the evening. St. James's Hall, presented as 
usual, an excellent assemblage. Of late our celebrated English con- 
tralto has been gratifying the town with an aria from ‘* Admetus,” an 
opera of Handel’s, almost forgotten. In ‘‘Cangio d’aspetto” Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby is thoroughly at home, and almost invariably wins an 
encore. If not however in this, the low and mild whisper of Balfe’s 
“Green Trees” is sure to gain a recall. Among the fresh 
things of the evening in question, the most marked were Sir 
Ifenry Bishop’s glee, “ Where art thou, beam of light,” and the (never) 
dying ‘Silver swan” of Orlando Gibbons, to which select portions 
of Mr. Benedict’s famous choir of two hundred voices carefully 
addressed themselves. Miss Ward essayed a fantasia by Kuhe on airs 
from ‘* Martha;” but M. Sainton played his own compositions, which 
were of a character that proclaimed the finished musician, one gifted, 
also, with an aptitude for extracting from any favourite melody 
charms so fresh and touches so ornate, that they must captivate alike 
the experienced in art as well as “ the listening crowd.” 

A huge placard stood against the doors of St. Martin’s Hall for 
nearly a fortnight, announcing a concert for the 26th inst., in aid of 
the funds of the Western Society for the Relief of Aged and Infirm 
Jews and Jewesses. The services of the artistes—about one-fourth 
of a hundred in number—were gratuitous, and, as the hall was filled, 
we infer that the object of the promoters was satisfactorily accom- 
plished. The programme was not strictly adhered to, for which the 
managers of the concert solicited the indulgence of the auditory, and 
the evening passed off without any of those loudly-expressed signs of 
dissatisfaction which too frequently follow disappointment. 

Although it may appear invidious to make comparisons with 
reference to artists and compositions performed by a society like that 
of the London Quintet Union, yet we all have a right to express a 
fair opinion, and ours is that the third concert was the best of 
the projected series, The singers engaged were Mme. Catherine 
fIayes and Miss Lascelles; the pianoforte soloist, Herr Pauer. As 
the programme was purported to be made up chiefly of Beethoven’s 
works, the pianist selected, as befitting the occasion, a sonata (Op. 
13) known more familiarly as “ The Pathetique.” Mme. Hayes made 
choice of the grand scena, ‘ Ah, perfido:” how she acquitted herself 
those who have frequently heard her in it can form a tolerably correct 
idea. The most striking instrumental feature was the grand septuor 
in E flat (Op. 20) for violin, viola, violoncello, contrabasso, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon. The unusual quantity of movements contained in this 
magnificent composition, requiring atthe least three-fourths of an hour 
to play, has frequently suggested the policy of dividing it into two parts. 
This plan was adopted on the 28thinst. Although the septet is not a late 
production, Beethoven has shown that in his chamber music there is 
the same vivid and massive harmony, the same wild, unexpected, and 
startling effects, as are found in some of his greater subsequent 
compositions; the stately grandeur of the opening adagio, with its 
sustained masses of harmony and grand outline of melodic phrases, at 
once greet the votary within the portals of its gigantic edifice. The 
Andante con variazioni in B flat which opens the second part is 
remarkable for the delicious variations contained in it—the first for 
viola and violoncello, which alternately give out the melody to a 
simple accompaniment of the violin; then a brilliant violin solo ; the 
fifth, full of the most delicious whims and fancies. The next, in the 
tonic minor, with its plaintive canto on the horn, and pizzicato scales 
descending in the basses, is especially prized for its clearness and 
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exquisite beauty. In short, the scoring throughout is remarkable 
for perspicuity and comprehensiveness. It is quite unnecessary 
to state that from such artistes as Messrs. Dando, Webb, Pettit, 
Reynolds, Maycock, Harper, and Chisholm, the septuor in E. flat 
met with the most respectful treatment. A quintet of Onslow’s 
for stringed instruments, Finale allegretto, in C, Op. 25, and 
placed at the foot of the programme, required the services of the 
second violin (Mr. Weslake). A canzonetta from ‘“ Dinorah,” ‘* Ye 
maidens in spring time,” one admirably adapted for the rich contralto 
tones of Miss Lascelles, is, whenever sung by her, viewed under a 
successful aspect. The final concert of the series is announced for the 
11th proximo. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
\ R. AND MRS. HOWARD PAUL, on Monday next, resume their 
entertiinments, with new songs and characters, at the St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, for a brief farewell season. The last opportunity there- 
fore will oceur of hearing Mrs. Howard Paul in her “living photograph of 
Mr. Sims Reeves,” as she is announced to appear as the duplicate of 
Signor Tamberlik in “Tl mio tesoro.” 

It is gratifying to know that her Majesty has shown a gracious disposi- 
tion to “let bygones be bygones,” by extending her patronage to Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s bold venture at the theatre which bears her name. She has taken 
a box for the season, and we hear that the subscription is in other respects 
going on in a manner which must be most satisfactory to Mr. Smith. 
Considering that this enterprising gentleman has everything to do, it 
is astonishing how much he is doing. There is no fear but that all 
will be ina state of readiness by the 10th. Mr. Uumley’s obstructive 
attempt to prevent Lord Ward and Mr. Smith from dealing with the 
properties was simply ridiculous, and met with a very proper rebuke from 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

The performances in aid of the Royal Dramatic College took place at 
the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday evening, and must have resulted in 
avery considerable sum of money for the benefit of the college. The 
theatre was so full, that not a seat could be obtained some days before 
the event took place. All the principal companies in London were re- 
presented—the Haymarket, Olympic, Adelphi, Princess’s, Strand, St. 
James’s, Sadler’s Wells, and Surrey, each contributing its quota to the 
entertainment. Miss Glynn (Mrs. Dallas) and the veteran T. P. Cooke 
also lent their aid; and, in the musical department of the entertainments, 
Miss Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mme. Catherine Hayes took prominent 
parts. It was, in fact, an embarras de richesses, and no such collection of 
talent has ever been made for one object since the performance in aid of 
the Society for the Preservation of Shakespeare's House. 

CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. ......St. Jamegs Hall. Monday Popular Concerts. Evening. 8. 


(vrs.......St. Martin’s Hall. Messiah. 8. 

WED.......Exeter Hall. Sacred Harmonic Society. Messiah. Evening. 
Tuurs. ...Beethoven Rooms, Harley-street. Mr. Baumer’s First Concert. 8 
SAT. ......Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 3. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Love and Fear: Song. The words by Epmunp Saypans, Esq. Music 
by Axice Mary Smirn. (Leader and Cock.)—A lay of the sea, to 
which neither poet nor musician has contributed many sprays of fresh or 
vigorous thought. 

Sing on, sweet Thrush: Canzonet. The words by Burns. Music by 
Auice Mary Smirg. (Leader and Cock.)—This seasonable effusion is 
dedicated by the authoress to her master, Dr. Sterndale Bennett. It is 
set in E major, and exhibits an appreciation of the sentiments of the 
Ayrshire poet. The accompaniments are easy and appropriate. 

When the silvery Moonbeams sleep. Words from the Italian. Music by 
W. Hurcuixson, Esq. (Cheltenham : Charles Hale and Son.)—A pretty 
canzone in F, tastefully instrumented, and well suited for a tenor 
voice. 

Rain Drops. Composed by Vircixta Gaprter. Adapted for the harp 
by Mrs. R. Cooper. (Cheltenham : Charles Hale and Son.)—In the pro- 
cesses of adaptation, a large portion of the spirit of an original composition 
too frequently evaporates. These rain drops, however, retain an unusual 
share of native freshness; and, as when played they please the ear, so 
they are calculated to form spirit-stirring exercises for the students of 
the most elegant instrument of ancient or modern times. 

One passed by, Words by Epwarp Maitianp, Esq. Music by Vir- 
Ginta GaBrieL. (Cheltenham: Charles Hale and Son.)—A trifle in D, 
for which we have no particular liking, the prevailing air being one of 
pedantry. 

The Spring of Life. Music by W. Hurcutnson, Esq. Words by his 
Son. (Cheltenham: Charles Hale and Son.)—A song rich in well-ex- 
pressed sentiment. It is set in D 2-4 measure, and, if sung andantino, 
and with taste, will assuredly find a large class of admirers. 

Our Rifles are Ready: National Song. Words by Groretana C. Crarx. 
Music by Epwix West. (Venn and Co.)—Small indeed would be the 
chance for an enemy on the white cliffs of England nowadays. The 
bowmen of Cressy and of Agincourt were not inflamed with greater zeal and 
intrepidity than are the riflemen of the nineteenth century; that is to say, 
if the words put into the soldier’s mouth by the poetess actually bespeak 
the emotions of the soldier’s heart. Fired, too, with the subject, the 
musician has scattered his notes of defiance from beginning to end, and 
has so constructed his song that it comes within the vocal range of every 
man who has a rifle, and knows how to use it. 

The Theory and Practice of Harmony and Composition: being a Manual 
Jor the use of Students. By Samuet Barr. (Glasgow: J. H. De Monti.) 
—A glance at the preface page of this little book dissipated at once a 
cloud of confused notions as to its utility. ‘Is there anything whereof it 
may be said, See, this is new?” asks the wisest of the human race; and 
though the question, with reference to music, might easily be answered, 
we hail, nevertheless, any production that tends so to simplify “ the 
divine art” as to make the study of it a labour of love. Itis by such works 














as the one underreview that the knowledge of music will be rapidly diffused: 
More than three-fourths of the ponderous tomes that pretend to illustrate 
harmony and composition bury the real rays of light under a mass of 
useless technicalities. The fundamental principles of music may be ac- 
quired as easily as the elements of a language; and as M. Barr’s theory is 
based on right grounds, and can be readily comprehended, we most 
unhesitatingly recommend a perusal of his “Theory and Practice of 
Harmony and Composition.” 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
UMISMATIC SOCIETY.—March 22,1860; W. S. W. Vaux, president, 
in thechair. The Hon. J. Leicester Warren and George Worms, Esq., 
were duly elected members. Mr. Poole read a paper “On two coins of 
Polyrrhenium and Priansus in Crete,” now in the British Museum, both 
of which are very rare, and the latter probably unique; in which he 
pointed out the peculiar interest attaching to the coinage of this island, 
as one of the ancient homes of Greek civilisation, and that they cast a 
remarkable light upon its early greatness, and afford many new facts for 
the reconstruction of its annals, which are imperfectly related by classical 
writers. ‘They show that Crete had a special medallic school of its own, 
probably representing the style of its famous artists, of whose works, 
though history has not been wholly silent of their names, we have yet 
no certain remains. And this, indeed, is what we should expect from what 
we know of Greek art generally; each separate state or colony exhibiting a 
pure and comprehensive style, worthy of comparison, indeed, with that of the 
Elgin marbles, yet by no means the uniform representation of one mind. 
The coins of Crete show great truth and breadth of treatment, but have 
a peculiarity which separates them off sharply from those of all other 
regions of the Greek world, viz., this, that their treatment is a pictorial 
rather than a sculptural one, proving that the Cretan artists were not 
aware of the forms and types most fit for the surface of a coin, or of the 
proper method of representing them. Of this peculiarity, the well-known 
type of Europe seated in the tree, on the coins of Gortyna, is an excellent 
example. The oldest Cretan coins are probably about the time of the 
invasion of Xerxes; the medium of commerce having been most likely, 
before this period, the didrachms of /®gina and the staters of Cyzicus. 
From Egyptian authorities we know that Crete was a prosperous island 
so early as the 12th and 13th century B.c. 

Zootocicat Soctery.—Tuesday, March 27th. Professor Busk, F.R.S., 
in the chair. Mr. T. H. Stewart made some remarks upon the pecu- 
liarities of the interior lining of the stomach of the male Red Potamochere, 
which had lately died in the Society’s Gardens. Mr. J. Petherick read 
some memoranda on the Hippopotamus and the two examples of the 
Baleniceps rex which he had lately imported into England from the Soudan, 
giving notes upon the habits and mode of life of the latter Mr. Petherick 
had raised these birds at Khartoum from eggs taken by his party out of 
nests on the banks of Bahr-el-Grazil, where the Baleniceps is by no 
means unfrequent. Dr. Crisp exhibited under the microscope, and made 
remarks upon, the blood corpuscle of the Gigantic Salamander (Steboldia 
maxima), commenting upon their large size and other peculiarities, and 
comparing them with those of other Amphibians. The Secretary exhibited 
eggs of the Apteryx (A. Mantel/i), and of the King Vulture (Gyparchus 
papa) laid in the Society’s menagerie. Papers were communicated by 
Dr. W. Baird on new Entomostracans of the genus Cypridina; by Mr. 
A. Adams on the Fox of Japan; and by Mr. H. Adams on a new genus and 
species of Mollusk of the family Corbulide. Mr. Petherick exhibited the 
head and horns of a rare Antelope from the Soudar. Mr. Monteiro ex- 
hibited aspecimen of a Pangolin (Manis multiscutata) which he had found 
abundant in Angola, and made some remarks on its habits. 

Institution oF Civit Encineers.— March 27, 1860; George P. Bidder, 
Esq., Pres., in the chair. The paper read was, “On Combined Steam,” 
by the Hon. John Wethered, U.S. It was stated that at the present day, 
the great desideratum in marine engines appeared to be, to obtain 
increased power, or economy in the consumption of fuel, without the 
commercial disadvantage of occupying more space by the enlargement of 
the boilers and machinery. This object, it was believed, had been 
attained by the application of ordinary and superheated steam mixed. 
The mode adopted in carrying out this system was, to attach another 
steam pipe to the boiler for conveying the steam to be superheated to 
pipes, or other contrivances placed in any convenient form near the fire, 
or in the uptake or chimney of the boiler, or in a separate furnace ; the 
superheated steam being added to the ordinary steam at or before its 
entrance into the cylinder. In its passage through the superheating 
apparatus, that portion of the steam was raised, by the waste heat, to a 
temperature of 500 deg. or 600 deg. Fahrenheit. The heat, thus arrested, 
was conveyed to and utilised in the cylinder by its action on the other 
portion of steam from the boiler, which was more or less saturated, 
according to circumstances. The combined steam was used in the 
cylinder at from 300deg. to 450 deg. Fahrenheit, instead of at the low 
temperature at which steam was generally employed. The effect of 
using the two kinds of steam was, that the superheated steam yielded a 
portion of its excess of temperature to the ordinary steam, converting the 
vesicular water which it always contained into steam, and expanding it 
several hundredfold; whilst, at the same time, the ordinary steam yielded 
a portion of its excess of moisture, converting the steam gas into a highly 
rarified elastic vapour—in other words, into pure steam at a high tempe- 
rature. It was asserted that repeated endeavours had been made in 
England, France, and America, to employ steam simply dried, or super- 
heated, and as often abandoned. This plan certainly resulted in partial 
economy ; but, owing to the high degree of temperature necessary in this 
case, the lubricating materials were dried up, and then the packing and 
rubbing parts of the machinery were destroyed. Moreover, when all the 
steam was superheated, the temperature of the steam in the cylinder was 
beyond the control of the engineer. It was this difficulty which had led 
to the discovery of the system of employing mixed steam, which was 
entirely under control; for, by merely turning a valve, it could be so 
regulated as to produce the highest mechanical effect, with the most 
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perfect lubrication to the slides and cylinders. Another advantage 
was, that if any accident should happen to the superheating appa- 
ratus, the cylinder could still be supplied with plain steam alone. 
A series of trials on board the R.M.S.S. .Avon had shown 
that, the pressure in the boiler being in all cases the same, with 
plain steam the result was 1070 I.H.P.; with the steam from 
three boilers superheated and from the fourth plain, it was 1076 I.H.P.; 
while with the steam mixed in the proportions of 61 superheated and 69 
plain, 1200 I.H.P. was produced. The Lords of the Admiralty were 
stated to be so well satisfied with the results of experiments continued 
over twenty voyages, that they had determined to extend the application of 
the system in the Royal Navy, and H.M.S.S. Rhadamanthus had been 
ordered to be fitted with it. Mr. A. C. Hobbs (Assoc. Inst. C.E.) had 
applied it toa high pressure boiler and engine, and Mr. Dorman had 
adapted it to an engine which did not produce the required power. The 
combined steam was also used in all the steamers of the Collins line. 
Experiments on board the Gibraltar showed that superheated steam, 
at a pressure on the boiler of 10lbs., produced 222 I.H.P.; ordinary steam, 
at l4lbs. pressure, 307 I.H.P.; while combined steam, at 15lbs. pressure, 
gave 376 1.H.P. When steam was merely superheated or dried, it was 
converted into steam gas. It consequently partook of the nature of ‘gas; 
was a bad conductor of heat, and gave out with difficulty the heat neces- 
sary to transform it into mechanical power. On the other hand, mixed 
steam participated in the qualities of steam proper and of superheated 
steam, and being a pure, highly-rarefied vapour, which readily parted 
with its heat, thus produced greater mechanical effect. By the applica- 
cation of combined steam, the following advantages, among others, were 
said to be obtained:—1. An economy of fuel of from 30 to 50 per cent. 
2. A diminution of one-third in the feed water. 3. The employment of 
smaller boilers to produce the same power. 4. Facility of maintaining 
any desired pressure, or of increasing it at will in cases of emergency. 
5. A steamer would make a voyage one-third further with the same 
weight of coals, or one-third the space now occupied by the fuel might be 
used for freight. 6. Less risk of explosion. 7. Boilers would last one- 
third longer. §&. A better vacuum was obtained. And, 9. One-third less 
injection water was required. 

Royat GeocrapnicaLt.—At a meeting held on Monday last, Sir R. I. 
Murchison, V.P., inthe chair. The papers read were:—1. Dr. Livingstone 
on Lake Nyinyesi or Nyassa, and Shirwé, Eastern Africa, communicated 
by Lord J. Russell, F.R.G.S. The Doctor and his party traced the river 
Shirwé up to its point of departure from Lake Nyinyesi or Nyassa; 33 
miles only of cataract exist above Murchison cataract, from the sea of 
Kongone. 200 miles, to which there is at all seasons of the year a channel 
of from five to ten feet; after this the river continues smooth right into 
the lake, and it is stated that but little labour would be required to con- 
struct aroad past the cataracts. Not only has acotton and sugar producing 
country been thus opened up, but one that presents facilities for com- 
manding a large section of the slave-market on the east coast. Beyond 
Mount Zomba the land contracts into a narrow isthmus between the lakes 
Shirwé and Nyassa, the length of the former of which lakes is 90 miles, 
while that of the latter remains undetermined, though believed to be 
considerable; as they both lie parallel with the sea coast, the trade from 
the interior must cross the Shirwé at certain fords, thus supplying the 
means of stopping the slave trade, which was found to be rife in several 
of the districts traversed. 2. A paper by the Baron de Bode, entitled “ A 
Sketch of Hilly Daghestan, with an account of the Lesghi Tribes of the 
Fastern Caucasus,” was exceedingly interesting, as a description of the 
people so lately connected with the names of Schamyl and Bariatinski. 
The chairman, Captain Speke, Consul Petherick, from Khartum, and 
General Monteith having addressed the meeting, it was adjourned to the 
23rd of April. 


CaLirorNniaN Guano.—Diatoms mounted as microscopic objects are 
frequently sold singly, each preparation containing only one specimen ; 
occasionally the liberal preparer will give you a group of from three to 
seven diatoms, which he has carefully selected and laid on the glass slip 
in the position which shows them to the best advantage. With the rarer 
kinds the amateur must often be content to possess only one specimen ; 
and for display, for the pleasure of showing their intricate beauties to 
admiring friends, such picked and artistically-disposed samples are 
extremely valuable. But for study and comparison, for the purpose of 
trying to make out what was the general form and anatomy of the living 
things that were made up of the extraordinary bodies which we call 
diatoms, we greatly prefer a lessartificial choice of objects, which allows us 
to examine them in a more natural condition, so to speak, although they 
may be, for the greater part, imperfect and broken, and, so far from being 
arranged in formal order, are merely thrown pell-mell upon the glass, so 
as to present themselves in any position in which chance may have placed 
them. As instances of what is meant, Mr. Stevens has offered prepara- 
tions of American earths and muds containing various diatoms. 
M. Bourgogne, of Paris, three or four years back, published, if we may 
so express it, some mud from Cherbourg which was rich, especially in 
Biddulphias; he also obtained from Ichaboe guano a great quantity 
of circular diatoms with highly coloured blue and purple central 
disks: in these last, however, there was no great variety of form. 
Very lately, Mr. Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, has extracted 
from some guano, given him by a customer, which came from Pato’s 
Island, California, a very remarkable and instructive assemblage of 
diatoms. To the naked eye they appear like a fine dust scattered over 
the surface of the magic circle, or as if an inquisitive miller’s man had 
grasped the slip between his floury finger and thumb; but, undera power 
of 220 diameters, we have a galaxy of brilliant gems, a complete milky- 
way of diatoms, little and big (by comparison), entire and in fragments. 
The field of view looks as if strewn with crystal articles that had been 
plundered at random from the curiosity shops of some outlandish town, 
and then thrown down in a heap on the ground, to be sold for old glass 
after the handsomest things should be picked out and laid on one side. 
What first strike the view are Triceratiums, three-cornered diatoms per- 
forated by cells, which are hexagonal like those in a honeycomb ; then 








there are Coscinodiscuses, or Sievedisks, circular and more or less flat, all 
riddled with holes, some of the holes being so extremely minute as to 
require the higher powers of the instrument to render them clearly visible. 
The positions, also, of the diatoms, invest them with greater interest. 
We have a much better idéa of the construction of a footstool, if we see 
footstools lying about topsy-turvy and on one side, as well as standing 
steadily and respectably in their usual position; exactly so with regard to 
the Biddulphias and other curious things contained in this guano. 
Besides diatoms proper, there are sponge spicules, transparent crowns of 
thorns, circular diadems, and what would serve as tasty patterns for a 
novel style of buckle. These last are probably portions of the outer coat 
or shell of some small creature of the sea-urchin family. In short, the 
observer who is able to identify and name all the objects which are exhi- 
bited by this Californian guano will have made some considerable 
acquaintance with the puzzling objects which lie on the border land 
between animal and vegetable life. 

Exursition oF Recent INvENTIONS.—We learn from the Journal 
of the Society of Arts that the twelfth annual exhibition of recent 
inventions will be opened at the house of the society, on Monday, 
the 9th of April next. The days for receiving articles (which must 
be forwarded to the society’s house carriage paid) are Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th March; but no article can 
be received unless space has been previously allotted, for which applica- 
tion should be made to the secretary without delay. Illustrated catalogues 
of the society’s annual exhibitions are published; a short but clear de- 
scription of all inventions exhibited will therefore be required for the 
catalogue, with an engraved wood block (when possible) for illustration. 
These descriptions must be written in a clear hand, on one side only of 
each half-sheet of foolscap paper, with an inch margin on the left side of 
the page. All drawings exhibited must be framed. Articles which have 
been included in previous exhibitions of the Society of Arts cannot be 
re-admitted. No charge is made for space. 

Tue New Proressor or Astronomy at GLAscow.—The council have 
much pleasure in announcing the appointment of Mr. Grant to the Pro- 
fessorship of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Nichol. The appointment is in the hands of the Home 
Secretary. While rejoicing at the acknowledgment which the author of 
the “ History of Physical Astronomy ” has thus received, the Council are 
fully sensible of the loss which their body has sustained in the retire- 
ment of Mr. Grant from the editorship of the AMfemoirs and Monthly 
Notices—a post the duties of which he has performed with singular 
assiduity and ability. But they are happy to state that Mr. Cayley has 
accepted the vacant office, and has relieved the Council of all feeling of 
anxiety about the performance of duties on which, more than any others, 
the utility and honour of the society depend.—Leport of the Council of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

At the last meeting of the Apiarian Society, Mr. Tegetmeier, the 
hon. secretary, stated that the Apis ligustica, or yellow Ligurian bee, had 
been recently introduced with success into this country, and also into 
Germany and America. It is regarded as a more valuable species than 
the ordinary honey-bee (Apis mellifica). It is singular that a species that 
has been known and preferred since the time of Virgil, who in the fourth 
book of the Georgics described the best bees as those of a golden colour, 
should only recently have been diffused over Europe. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Movy....... London Institution. 7. Dr. F. W. Pavy, “On Experimental Physiology.” 
Entomological. 8}. Dr. Routh, “On some of the Disadvantages of Employing 
Fallen Women as Wet Nurses.’ 
Tvgs.......Civil Engineers. 8 Discussion on Mr. Wethered's paper “ On Combined Steam.”’ 
Pathological. 8 
Photographic. 8. 

WED.......London Institution. 7. Dr. Spencer Cobbold, “On the Structure and Habits of 

the Mammalia.” 
Pharmaceutical. 8. 

Tuurs,...Linnwan. 8 1. Professor Bell, “On anew genus of Crustacea.” 2. “Notes on 
Ants.”’ communicated by Mr. Paterson, of Belfast. 3, Mr. Bentham, “ Notes 
on Ternstreemiacex.”’ 

Chemical. 8. 








OBITUARY. 


¥....: REV. DAVID, D.C.L., Warden of New College, Oxford, 
died on the 22nd inst., at Oxford, inthe 74th yearofhisage. According'to 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, Dr. Williams took his degree of B.C.L. in 1809, 
D.C.L.in1824; was ordained Deacon in 1809,andPriest in 1810; was appointed 
Second Master of Winchester School in 1810, and held it up to 1823. In 
1824 was appointed Head Master, and held it up to 1835. Was appointed 
Canon of Winchester Cathedral in 1833, elected Warden of New College 
in 1840, appointed Select Preacher to.the University in 1841, and Vice- 
Chancellor in 1856 to 1858, when he resigned the office in consequence of 
his declining health. At the time of his decease Dr. Williams was Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, a member of the Hebdomadal Council, and a Delegate 
of Estates. The deceased took an active part in University matters, and 
was distinguished for his habits of business and his earnestness in every- 
thing which he undertook. He took especial interest in the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, and in the local charities generally, which have lost in him one 
of their best supporters. As Warden of New College he was beloved by 
every member of it, for the kindness, courtesy, and gentlemanly bearing 
which characterised him in every-day life could not fail to gather round 
him those who entertained the utmost respect both for himself and his office. 
In the private relations of life Dr. Williams stood pre-eminent, and his 
many amiable qualities will cause his name to be long cherished in affec- 
tionate remembrance by his family and friends. 





M. Louis Blanc will deliver his first lecture in England before the St. 
Johu’s Wood Literary and Scientific Society, at the Assembly Rooms, 
Eyre Arms, on “The Mysterious Personages and Agencies in France 
towards the End of the Eighteenth Century.” The syllabus promises a 
most interesting lecture, and the reputation of the lecturer cannot fail to 
attract a numerous audience. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


(THE THIRD EDITION of DEAN and SON’S NEW WHOLE- ' 


SALE TRADE CATALOGUE will shortly be 
Trade card. 

The ConreNnts are:—An Alphabetical List, with 
Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publica- 
tions; Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine List ; 
Remainder List; Printing List; Fancy Miscellaneous 


Articles; Print List; List of other Publishers’ Publica- | 


Ans Grade Register. 


ready, and may be had on receipt of two stamps, and 


English Articles; American, French, 





| ing—Note—Letter, &e.; Stationery—Wedding—Fancy 
—General, &c. ; 


AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
THE AGENCY OF COUNTRY PUBLISHERS’ PUBLICATIONS UNDERTAKEN 
FOR LONDON AND THE WHOLE OF ENGLAND. 


Laudatory Reviews of the above Catalogue have appeared in “The Bookseller,’ “ Publishers’ Circular,” 
“Stationer,”’ and “* Bent’s List.” 


BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK WAREHOUSE. 


London: DEAN and SON, Publishers, Wholesale 


Booksellers, Stationers, &c.; Importers and Manu- | 


facturers of General Fancy and’ Miscellaneous Goods; 11, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLErs’ REcorp are charged 3s. 6d. each if 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 


O BOOKSELLERS’ and STATIONERS’ 

* ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, of good 
address inthe retail trade. Also an Out door Apprentice, 
without. premium.—Apply to Mr. BRocKWELL, 64, Berwick- 
street, Oxford-street. 


mmO STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. 





—WANTED as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the retail trade, | 


a young man of good address.—Apply to Messrs. MATTHEWS 
and DREw, 38, High Holborn. 


‘0 BOOKSELLERS’ and STATIONERS’ 





ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, in a West-end retailhouse, | 


a YOUNG MAN of business habitsand good address. Apply, 
between the hours of 10 and 11 a.m., at 190 Oxford-street. 





WHOLESALE sTaTIONE R’S | 


.. TRAVELLER WANTED, who has a good connection 
among wholesale houses in the city, for the sale of brown, 
packing, ‘and other papers. 
rally treated with ; none others need apply.—Apply by letter to 
“H. K. C.,” 184, Upper Thames-street, £.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BOOKSELLERS’ REcorpD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
it not exceeding 30 words in length. 





T.O STATIONERS.—WANTED, by a) 


young man, age 20, a SITUATION as IMPROVER. 
Two years and six months’ good character from a first-class 


West-end establishment.—* F, T.,” 30, Boston-street, Dorset- | 


square, N.W Pennie 


NO. FANCY, STATIONERS and others. 


be A young lady, of, business habits, is desirous of obtain- | 


ing a SITUATION in the above, or similar light business. 
Salary not so much anobject as acomfortable home.—Address 
* HeH.," 6, Tranquil-place, Bromley, Kent, 8.E. 
— , Al 
TRO STATIONERS, &c.—WANTED, by a 
.» young man, possessing a good knowledge of the manu- 
facturing and’ general stationery and bookselling business, a 
SITUATION as ASSISTANTS in town or country.» Age 21. 
bt ieee, good reference.—" G. L.,”’ 21, Cross-street, Isling- 
ton, N. . i 
’ 7 r a al ry) 
TATIONERY and». FANCY, TRADE, 
REQUIRING a GENTLEMAN to push their goods, can 
obtain one by applying to the advertiser, he having a very 





large connection both in town and country. A large trade | 


can’ be guaranteed. Writing papers, envelopes, and inks 
declined.—Address “O. L.,"’ Mr. Thomas's, 37, Basinghall- 
street. 





BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
O BOOKSELLERS, Fancy Stationers, 


Tobacconists, and others.—WANTED, a_ respectable 
and genuine BUSINESS in either of the above trades. Must 
bear inspection. West-end preferred.—Particulars addressed 
to “R. G.,” Messrs, Dew and Matthews, Auctioneers, 25, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. ee Ae 6. Fs 9 

4 ‘ Al 

ITHOGRAPHIC BUSINESS for SALE, 
yielding a net income of 600/. per annum, and capable 

of being doubled. The present proprietor, having success- 
fully carried on the business for twenty years, is now retiring, 
and will afford every facility to his successor. The purchase- 
money, for lease, plant, book debts, &c., will require 3000/., 
partof which may remain on_security.—Principals may ob- 
tain cards, to view of Messrs. PETER Broad and PRITCHARD, 
28, Poultry, E.C. 





ANO PRINTERS and others.— The adver- | 


‘ tiser, who has had considerable experience, wishes again 
to FARM the PRINTING of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER or 
other periodical, to which he would devote his entire atten- 
tid’; or he would be glad to meet with employment where 
his experience and services could be rendered available. A 
res table, and popafortebla ee is sought, rather than 
largeremuneration, Satistactory references.—Address “X. Y., 
12, Henrietta-street, Manchéster-square, W. 





‘ al 
ARTNERSHIP.—A; first-class ; LITHO- 
eeGRAPHIG,PRINTER is willing to admit an ACTIVE 
MAN, with 2500/., toa HALF-SHARE in an old-established 
Concern, where the profits are liberal, and can be considerably 
increased. A person possessing some knowledge of the Trade 
will be preferred.—Apply to Mr. Pag, Auctioneer and Valuer 
Coleman-street, E.C, . 


A competent person will be libe- | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘PRO BOOKSELLERS,. PRINTERS, 


STATIONERS, and BINDERS —A REGISTER for 
ASSISTANTS in the above trades, free of charge, to Prin- 
cipals, excepting for Apprentices.—Terms on application to 
Mr. PaGe's Offices, 38, Coleman-street, E.C. 


HE TIMES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

a complete File of the TIMES, from its commencement 
| (Jan. 1, 1788), to the present time.—Particulars of price, condi- 
| tion, &c., to be forwarded to WM. Dawson and Sons, 74, 


| Cannon-street, City, E.C. 
OPYRIGHT for SALE of *MAPS_ of 
novel design, having marginal index of 20,000 places, an 
instantaneous reference to their precise positions, &c.; the 
combined advantages of map and gazetteer, being unrivalled 
as a map for general reference, invaluable for mercantile, 
educational, and sanitary purposes; and entered at Stationers’ 
| Hall.—Address “C. W.,”” Post-oftice, Broadway, Hammer- 
ne allen EE ESI 35 Sa pabAlw 
APER MILL.—To be SOLD or LET,a 
PAPER MILL, with an abundant supply of water for 
power and cleansing.. Well situate for extension to any 
amount. Close to a wharf and railway station.—Apply to Mr. 
8. H. DEAN, Wine Merchant, Sittingbourne. 








> . YA spa 

NO PAPER-MAKERS, STATIONERS, 

and OTHERS.—The advertiser, a paper-maker, who has 
water-power near a railway station sufficient to work a paper 
mill on a large scale,,REQUIRES 10,0001. for the erection of 
works, and for carrying onthe business. He would treat with 
a party for that sum on loan at a liberal interest, or would take 
a partner who could bring in that*capital. The repeal of the 
paper duty is highly favourable to the trade.—Apply by letter 
to Mr. WILLIAM BarkeETT, Solicitor, 2, Bell-yard, Doctors’- 
commons. 





‘BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 

[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 

which they may wish to appear in this department of the 

BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will oblige be 

forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 

the office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.] 

Mr. Smives's “ SeLr-Hetr,” published by Mr. 
Murray, has reached a twentieth thousand ! 


nary, contributes some Spring songs to the new 
number of Fraser. 

THE VERSATILE Miss STRICKLAND has found a 
| new idea for an historical work— the Bachelor Kings 
| of England. 

Mr. Disraktt is said to be busily engaged on a 
| new and augmented edition of bis popular novel, 
| Sybil; or, The Two Nations.” 

Lorp Overstroye’s speech in the House of Lords 
| on the Commercial Treaty is just published by the 
| Messrs. Longman, with an appendix by the noble 
| orator. 
|. Mr. C. B. Gipson is engaged in preparing for the 

press ‘‘A New History of the County and City of 
| Cork.” 
|. A New Nove, called “Stretton of Ringwood 
| Chace,” in three volumes, is to be issued by Messrs. 


tions; also an illustrated List of Fancy Foreign and | 
erman, Rose- | 
wood, and Mahogany Goods ; Paper—Printing —Vack- | 


Isa CralG, the prize poetess of the Burns Cente- | 


Hurst and Blackett during the ensuing week. 


Mr. G. Wuyre MELVILLE’s lively and amusing | 
‘* General Bounce,” published by Messrs. J. W. Parker 
and Son, bas reached a second edition, 

“ Say AND SEAL.”—The new work by the authoress 
of ‘*The Wide, Wide World,” just issued by Mr. 
| Bentley, has, we understand, reached in scarcely a | 
single week a’ sale of nearly 20,000 copies. In the 
United Kingdom alone halt a million of copies were 
sold of “The Wide, Wide World.” 

Mr. LuMteEy is reprinting an old English book of 
some interest ina literary as well as in a theological 
point of view. It is ‘*The Femall Glory; or, The 
Life and Death of our Blessed Lady, the Holy Virgin 
Mary, God's Owne Immaculate Mother, by Anth. 
Staflord, Gent.” The work was written with the 
| approval of Archbishop Laud, and published in the 
| year 1635. « It'was vehemently assailed by the Puri- 
| tans, and as warmly defended by the High Church 
| party... « ‘ 


THe Messrs. BLAckwoop announce for Wednes- 
day next Miss Evans’s new novel, “ The Mill on the 
Floss.” Like its predecessor, ‘‘ Adam Bede,” it will 
appear at first in three volumes post octavo. 

Mr. Cuartes H. CiarkeE adds to his “ Parlour 
Library ” “‘ Revelations of a Catholic Priest, by the 
Rev. Morton Maurice, C.C.” 

Messrs. Hockrn anv Co., of Duke-street, Man- 
chester-square, are soon to issue a new work on pho- 
tography, to be entitled “ Hockin’s Practical Hints on 
Photography: its Chemistry and its Manipulations.” 

Mr. James Briackwoop is preparing for pub- 
lication a new edition of Admiral Robinson’s “ Sea 
Drift,” and ‘*The Dawn of Love,” by Calder Eliot, 
a ‘“‘new poet”’ of promise. 

Ir Is A PROOF of the growing interest in Continental 


| literature, that, so far east as Fenchurch-street, a firm 


of importers of foreign books (Messrs. Petsch and Co.) 
are issuing a monthly catalogue of foreign publica- 
tions. 

Tue Messrs. LonGMAN announce a new poem by 


| Viscount Massereene and Ferrard, “The Love of 


God.” His Lordship is already known in the realms 
of verse by the publication of ‘“ O’Sullivan, the 
Bandit-Chief, a legend of Killarney, in six cantos.” 

WE LATELY ANNOUNCED that vol. 2 of .“‘ Shake- 
speare’s Puck and his Folkslore, with an appendix of 
proofs of Shakespeare’s residence in Germany” was 
in preparation by Dr. William Bell. . It will be pub- 
lished in December next. 

THe “ HanpBook oF CONTEMPORARY Br10GRA- 
PHY,” in preparation by Messrs. Richard Griffin. and 
Co., of London and Glasgow, will, we understand, be 
based on the great work of Vapereau, published by 
MM. Hachette. “e 

THE TITLE OF THE NEw _THREE-VOLUME NOVEL 
by Holme Lee (author of “‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter”), 
preparing for publication by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., will be ‘‘The Wortlebank Diary, with 
Stories from Kathie Brande’s Portfolio.” 

Messrs. ADAM BLACK AND Co., of Edinburgh, are 
coming south with their Tourists’ Manuals, which 
have chiefly hitherto dealt with “the land of the 
mountain and the flood.” They announce a “‘ Black’s 


' Guide to Kent and Sussex,” with a map and illustra- 


tions. 

THe AUTHORESS OF * MAGDALEN” has in prepara- 
tion a work on an interesting subject and with an 
attractive title: ‘‘ Home Life of English Ladies in 
the Seventeenth Century,” to be published by Messrs 
Bell and Daldy. 

Messrs. NisBET AND Co. and Mr. J. F. SHaw are 
issuing, in a very cheap form, for distribution, the 
Address of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel at 
the Second Great Social Evil Meeting, held at St. 
James’s Restaurant, Regent-street, on the night of 
Tuesday, the 21st of February. 

Mr. JosepH MASTERS issues a new and cheap 
edition of ‘‘ The Curate of Cumberworth, and the 
Vicar of Roost,” tales by the author of the clever 
and amusing “The Owlet of Owlstone Edge,” 
“© §. Antholin’s,”’ &c. 

A New Work, entitled ‘‘The Englishwoman in 
Italy: Impressions of Life in the Roman States and 
Sardinia, during a Ten Years’ Residence,” in two 
volumes, will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. It is from the pen of Mrs. G. 
Gretton. 

A PLAN Is on Foor for the establishment of paper 
mills in the metropolis of breweries, Burton-on- 
Trent. ‘*Spent hops” are to be worked up and 
supplied to the market in the form of paper. Samples 
of the manufacture are now on view. ‘The paper is of 
a light brown, and of the kind suitable for packing. 

Messrs. CasSsELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN are com- 
mencing the publication of a new serial issue, enti- 
tled ** Cassell’s Hand-books,” and lead off with a 
Manual of Chess. Handbooks to be included in this 
series are in preparation, on Book-keeping, Etiquette, 
Gardening, Commercial Correspondence, &c, 

Messrs. BeLt AND Davpy have in the press, “A 
History of the Church of England, from the Acces- 
sion of James II. to the Rise of the Bangorian Con- 
troversy in 1717. By. the Rev." Thomas Debary, 
M.A.,” the author of a pleasant work, ‘‘ Notes of a 
Residence in the Canary Islands.” “ 

WE OWE TO THE REY. Epwarp STrerg, the Vicar 
of Spilsby, some unpublished remains of Bishop But- 
ler, and an edition of the “* Analogy.” Dr. Steere, who 
has already proved himself competent for the task, is 
preparing for the press an edition of Bishop Butler's 
Sermons and Remains. , 

Mr. Horace’ Movie, the promising author of 
“Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries,” 
has prepared, for the use of examination-candidates, 
a little manual reviewing the salient points in the 
history of the Roman Republic. The publishers are 


Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. 
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A New Epirron, revised and augmented, of the 
two first volumes of the History of Venice, by Mr. 
W. Carew Hazlitt (a grandson of the Hazlitt), the 
work which is destined to supersede Daru, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. Two 
volumes more, completing the work, are promised by 
the same publishers during the present year. 

Tue ITALIAN Question is adding its quota to the 
poetical and fictitious literature of the day. Mrs. 
Browning’s volume of  politico-Italian poems, 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, was re- 
viewed in last week’s Criric. Messrs Bradbury and 
Evans now announce an English translation of 
Ricciardi’s “‘ Autobiography of an Italian Rebel.” 

Tue “ Dupri University MaGazine” for May 
will contain the first part of ‘‘ Utrum Horam; or, the 
Revenge of Shane Roe na Soggarth; being a legend 
of the Golden Faun.” By William Carleton. Also, 
the first number of a new series of sketches, by the 
author of ‘‘ The Season Ticket "—the creator of the 
renowned ‘Sam Slick.” 

WE MENTIONED LAST WEEK thatthe English edition 
of “ Dr. Hayes’ Arctic Journey,” to be published by 
Mr. Bentley, was to be edited by Dr. Norton Shaw, 
the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Dr. Shaw will not only annotate the work, but sup- 
ply an introduction, describing historically and 
geographically the various expeditions undertaken 
in search of Sir John Franklin. 

A New AnD PromisinG PUBLICATION OF THE 
Haxvuyr Soerery is nearly ready for delivery to 
subscribers. It consists of ‘‘ A Collection of Docu- 
ments, forming a Monograph of the Voyages of 
Henry Hudson,” edited, with an introduction, by 
George Asher, Esq., LL.D. Henry Hudson, we need 
scarcely say, was the heroic and unfortunate navi- 
gator who discovered the bay which bears his name. 

Tue “ JOURNAL or SAcrep LITERATURE,” origi- 
nated by the late Dr. Kitto, and now edited by the 
Rey. Henry Burgess, LL.D., has completed the 
tenth volume of the new series. In No. XXI., to be 
published on April 1, will be found a geographical 
and historical paper which is likely to excite much 
attention. It is on the route of the Exodus, and the 
true site of Mount Sinai, &c. The original views of 
the writer are supported with much research and 
learning, and accompanied by a coloured map. 

Proressor Farapay's delightful lectures to 
juvenile audiences at the Royal Institution have 
been made too little available to the general public. 
Almost the only series of them hitherto published in 
a book-form was that on the Non-metallic Elements, 
reported and arranged for publication some ten years 
ago, by Dr. Scoffern. We are happy, therefore, to 
learn that Messrs. Richard Griffin and Co. have in 
the press ‘‘ Lectures on the Physical Forces, delivered 
to a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution, by 
Professor Faraday, D.C.L, Reported verbatim, and 
edited by William Crookes.” 

Tue Lirerary “ Finp” oF THE PRESENT HomME 
Secretary, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Fables 
of Babrius, have not hitherto been placed within the 
reach of the merely English-reading public. There 
is in the press atranslation of them into English 
verse by the Rev. James Davies, who has already 
distinguished himself as a translator. Mr. Davies 
contributed to Mr. Bohn’s ‘Classical Library” its 
English versions of Theocritus, Hesiod, &c. His 
poetical translation of Babrius is to be dedicated, by 
permission, to the Home Secretary. The publishers 
are Messrs. Lockwood and Co. 

SoME TIME AGO we announced that Mr. Bentley 
was preparing for publication a new work, ‘* How we 
Spent the Autumn of 1857,” by the Misses Dunlop, 
whose lively and amusing (as well as anonymous) 
‘* Timely Retreat,” with its sketches of Anglo-Indian 
society before the mutinies, was so well received. The 
scene of the fair and literary spinsters autumnal ex- 
cursion was, we understand, Brittany, and the volume 
will owe much to the pencils as well as to the pens of 
the two ladies, who are artists as well as 
authoresses, 

Mr. C. R. Wetp, Secretary of the Royal 
Society, author of “ The Pyrenees West and 
East,” ‘ Vacations in Ireland,” and several other 
books of travels, is preparing for publication an 
account of a visit to the North and North-West of 
Scotland, which will be published in the ensuing 
season. This work will contain, besides relations of 
shooting and salmon-fishing in Caithness, particulars 
of lake-fishing, deep-sea-fishing, and of the herring 
fishery carried on at Wick. It will also comprise 
notes of the natural history and geology of the north 
of Scotland. The volume will be published by the 
Messrs. Longman. 

Tue Pertop or THE “ GREAT REBELLION” con- 
tinues to be the object of literary effort. Professor 
Masson is hard at work on his “ Life of Milton,” 
which includes the political history of Milton's age. 
Mr. Murray bas just published the “ Arrest of the 
Five Members by Charles I.: a Chapter of English 
History Re-written,” by Mr. John Forster, the bio- 
grapher of Goldsmith and of the Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth. And the Rev, John Marshall is, 
we understand, engaged on a work entitled “ The 
Leading Personages and Events of Charles I.’s Reign 
from the Accession of Charles, in the year 1625, to 
the Erection of the Royal Standard at Nottingham, 
on the 25th of August 1642.” 





SALE OF THE “ CHELTENHAM CHRONICLE.”—The 
sale of the copyright and plant of this journal took 
place at the Royal Hotel, Cheltenham, on Thursday 
week, and attracted a large attendance. Among 
those present were the representatives of all the Chel- 
tenham journals, together with several gentlemen from 
a distance. The auctioneer traced the decadence of 
the journal from the year 1826, the most flourishing 
period of its history ; one of the chief causes of its de- 
cline (a lesson to other editors) was its falling into 
the hands of a gentleman who “ failed, through af- 
fronting his best friends by his acrimonious temper.” 
It was stated that 500 copies were printed weekly, 
but the whole of them were not sold. There were 
about 150 paying subscribers on the books. The 
biddings commenced at 1501. and advanced to 315/., 
at which price it was knocked down to a person who 
acted, it was understood, for Mr. Bailey (of Wight 
and Bailey), bookseller, Colonnade. 

Messrs. RouTLEDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTLEDGE 
make an announcement important in itself and 
specially interesting to lovers of old English literature, 
They have become, as our readers are aware, proprie- 
tors of the careful editions of our old dramatists and 
poets which were brought out by the late Mr. Moxon 
at the suggestion of the late Samuel Rogers. On the 
25th of April they will commence a twofold monthly 
issue of the old dramatists and of the old poets, with 
biographical memoirs and illustrative notes, in one 
shilling numbers. [Every complete work will contain 
a memoir and a portrait of the author. The first issue 
of the ‘Old Dramatists ” will be No. 1 of the works 
of Ben Jonson, to be completed in twelve monthly 
numbers; and of *‘ Old Poets,” No. 1 of the works of 
Edmund Spenser, to be completed in nine monthly 
numbers. 

Mr. S. O. Berron announces for the 27th of April 
No. I. of a new, enlarged, and improved series of the 
Englishman's Domestic Magazine, which is just com- 
pleting the eighth year of its existence. Among the 
new literary “features” we may mention two. 
One is the appearance in the new series of 





a Domestic History of England, of which the 
object will be “to trace the progress of useful | 
and ornamental arts, to describe the rise of | 
religious sects, and the changes of literary taste, to 
portray the manners of successive generations, and | 
to note the revolutions which have taken place in 

dress, furniture, repasts, and public amusements. 

Thus, a true picture of the life of their ancestors will 

be placed before the present generation” —an excellent 

programme. Another is a translation of some of the 

best tales of Charles de Bernard, a French novelist, 

at once piquant and pure, and whose writings have 

not met with in this country the notice which they 

deserve and would repay. 

Mr. Hersert SPENCER has issued a prospectus of 
a series of quarterly parts of a work to form, when 
completed, ‘A System of Philosophy.” Two parts 
are to be devoted to an exposition of “ First Prin- 
ciples,” two volumes to “The Principles of Bio- 
logy,” two to ‘The Principles of Psychology,” 
three to “The Principles of Sociology,” and two 
to those of ‘‘ Morality.” Among the names of 
the promoters of the scheme, we observe those of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. Grote, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, Mr. Babbage, the Rey. Charles Kingsley, Sir 
Charles Lyall, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Froude, Sir John 
Herschell, and it is needless to add, that of the 
ubiquitous and all-patronising Lord Stanley. MM. 
Charles de Rémusat, Jules Simon, and other nota- 
bilies beyond the Channel, bestow a French counte- 
nance upon the plan, of which Mr. Spencer himself 
thinks so modestly that he makes the guarded 
announcement: ‘Should an adequate sale be insured 
(on which contingency, however, the execution of the 
projected works wholly depends), the first part will 
appear in July next.” 

‘‘Tue copy,” says the London correspondent of 
the Banffshire Journal, ‘of Mr. Carlyle’s two new 
volumes of Frederick is now in the hands of his pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Chapman and Hall; but it will be a | 
considerable time yet before the work in a perfected 
form reaches the public. Carlyle corrects, recorrects, 
alters, and punctuates, so scrupulously, that printers 
and publishers grumble, and the public grow impa- 
tient.” From the same source we take some items of 
information and calculation respecting the press-amal- 
gamation, frequently referred to in our columns :— 
“The Morning Post, Daily News, and Morning Chro- 
nicle have just contrived a little piece of economy. 
None of these journals are thriving. The three now 
not only combine to have the same staff of Parlia- 
mentary reporters, but they have agreed to have the 
matter set up only once, and stereotyped for the other 
two. In consequence of this arrangement, sixteen 
compositors have been dismissed from the Post, and 
the same number from the Chronicle. The Parlia- 
mentary reporting staff has been proportionally re- 
duced. All the proceedings in the House up to nine 
o'clock are set up by the Daily News, which has got 
new type for the purpose, and the matter is after that 
sent in in flimsy. The saving by this means.is very 
considerable. The following is a very accurate esti- 
mate. According to the ordinary mode. each column 
costs for reporting and setting up 1/. Now, the cal- 
culations at present are, that twelve columns can be 
set up of Parliamentary and general news every day 








by the Daily News, and cast for the other two. The 


casting of each column costs only 2s. 6d., and when 
cast for Post and Chronicle costs, of course, 5s. There 
is thus a saving to the three papers combined of 
1/7. 15s. The daily saving on the twelve columns is 
thus 212, or 7/. for each paper; the weekly saving 
to each paper, 42/, and the annual saving to each 
paper, 2184/.” 

Tue Newsparer STAMP OF THE FuTURE.—We 
published some few weeks ago an abstract of articles 
in the North British Advertiser, by Mr. John Grey, 
on the subject of stamping newspapers, when the 
present impressed stamp will be rendered unneces- 
sary, as no longer securing re-transmission. Mr. 
Grey suggested, for several reasons, which those of 
our readers interested in the matter will no doubt 
remember, the issue of a postage stamp to each 
newspaper, and peculiar to itself. Messrs. Wm. 
Hargrove and Sons, of the York Herald, have taken 
up the subject, in two documents with two copies 
of which they have favoured us. In the first, they 
admit that ‘“‘it does appear to be an anomaly, 
which we eannot conscientiously justify, that 
whilst a stamp placed on a letter can be used 
only once, a stamp of the same value, placed on 
a newspaper, of a much larger bulk, should 
have the advantage of being used several times; 
and, therefore, we cannot advocate the continu- 
ance of the system of newspaper transmission.” 
But they suggest that “if the Government 
would sanction a newspaper stamped cover, the 
stamp of which should be impressed in the 
centre of the cover, in order that the direction 
mighten be written through the stamp, and thus 
deface it, like a receipt stamp, then all the incon- 
venience of having to attach many thousand 
penny postages tamps on the papers, or covers, 
would be prevented ; the obliteration, and conse- 
quent delay, at the Post-office, rendered unnecessary ; 
and the necessity for additional Postroffice clerks 
avoided.” ‘We now” (they continue further on) 
“proceed to direct your attention to that which we 
think may be secured by an united effort.” This 
effort, we are informed, while it is also to be 
directed towards the procural, for the English and 
Scotch press, of the discount of 25 per cent. allowed 


| onthe penny stamps used by our more fortunate 


Irish brethren, is to have for its main objects the at- 
tainment of the following concessions: “1. That no 
abridgement of the time, at present allowed for post- 
ing newspapers in. their respective towns, shall be 
enforced; 2, That all newspapers, properly stamped, 
shall be forwarded by the Post-office authorities with 
the same promptitude as letters, and shall in no case 
be detained till a second dispatch ; 3. That the ope- 
ration of defacing the stamp at the Post-office shall 
be accomplished at the office of delivery, and not at 
the oflice of reception.” In their second circular, the 
Messrs. Hargrave say :—‘‘ Our second and third re- 
quirements have been conceded ; viz., no diminution 
of our present time for posting newspapers, and their 
dispatch with the same promptitude as letters ; whilst 
the fourth requirement,—that of defacing the stamp 
at the office of delivery, by these concessions is ren- 
dered unnecessary. With regard to the allowance of 
twenty-five per cent. on the stamps, the Government 
has signified its determination that in the event of the 
total abolition of the impressed stamp being carried, 
this privilege enjoved by the Irish Press, shall also 
be abolished. We, therefore, cannot reasonably 
expect its extension to us; but, we have not yet heard 
of one valid reason why the whole Press of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, shouid not have an allowance 
of seven and a half per cent. on the stamps they con- 
sume, and thus be placed on the same footing as 
bankers, who now receive that discount on stamped 
cheques and receipt stamps. We are also happy to 
state that Government will not object to the use of 
stamped covers (subject to the obliteration of the stamp 
at the Post-office), and we have had a specimen sub- 
mitted to us, which we think will meet the require- 
ments of the majority of newspaper proprietors. It 
consists of the ordinary penny stamp, such as is 
embossed on postage envelopes, surrounded by a rim, 
in which is to be placed the name of the newspaper, 
or that of the news agent—thus identifying the stamp 
as the property of the sender alone. This latter plan 
has emanated from Mr. John Francis of the Athe- 
neum, and is an admirable idea to prevent fraud on 
the part of the servants of those who will have to 
keep a large supply of stamps in stock. The die, &c. 
for this rim which is to encircle the stamp, we need 
searcely add, will have to be provided only by those 
who desire its use, and of course at their expense. 
The stamps on spoiled covers, will be allowed ‘for at 
the Stamp-office. Mr. Gedge has written to the 
president of the Provincial Newspaper Society re- 
specting the expediency of holding a meeting in 
London, and we have suggested the propriety of ex- 
tending the invitations to all those proprietors who 
are not members of the society, in order that it may 
be as numerous and influential as possible. Whether 
a meeting be held or not, we would impress upon you 
the necessity of urging upon your representatives the 
equity of newspaper proprietors being placed on equal 
terms with bankers, the argument that they have to 
keep a large stock of stamps, for which they are re- 
quired to pay cash, being far more cogent when applied 
to the Press. In conclusion we are satisfied that the 
Government, if thus importuned, must in fairness 
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either extend the privilege to the Press, or withdraw 
it from those who now enjoy it. Probably a petition 
to Parliament on this subject, from each Journal, | 
would be of service.” 


AMERICA.—Trave Cuances 1n Boston.— 
The firm of Hickling, Swan, and Brewer (the pub- | 
lishers of Dr. Worcester’s new Quarto Dictionary) | 
has become, by the withdrawal of Mr. Charles | 
‘Hickling the senior partner, Swan, Brewer, and | 
Tileston. Mr. Chase has withdraw from the firm of | 
Brown, Taggard, and Chase, and, in connection with | 
Messrs. Nichols and Hill has formed the house of | 
Chase, Nichols, and Hill. Messrs. Brown and Tag- | 
gard will devote themselves largely to publishing. | 
In addition to their enterprises of new editions of | 
Scott’s and Bacon’s works already announced, they | 
propose an elegant edition of Carlyle’s Essays, of | 
which they say: ‘* The work will be in four volumes, 
printed at the Riverside Press, on fine tinted paper, | 
in the style of the Boston edition of the ‘* Curiosities 
of Literature.” It will havea copious index and new 
portrait, and will be altogether the finest edition of 
Carlyle ever issued on either side of the Atlantic. | 
Price 1 dollar 25 cents per vol.” } 

“ RussELL’s MAGAZINE,” an able monthly hitherto 
published at Charleston, South Carolina, has been | 
discontinued. 

‘THe DEATH of a young Southern poet of great pro- | 
mise is mentioned in the South Carolinian of Feb. 23 | 
—Howard H. Caldwell, author of a volume of poems 
published not long since. 

Tne Messrs, APPLETON AND Co., of New York, 
being about to remove from their present to more | 
commodious quarters, announce a clearance sale at | 
public auction of their large and valuable stock. 

THE FRIENDS of the late Mr. Joseph Brenan, of the | 
New Orleans Delta, are engaged in preparing a memo- | 
rial volume, to comprise his poetical and literary | 
remains. Mr. Brenan was a writerof some mark. 

In Boston, ‘* Mr. William Veazie,” says the New 
York Tribune, * is following up his highly successful | 
series, by an elegant library edition of Southey’s | 
* Doctor.’” 

Messrs. T. B. Pererson Anp Co., of Philadelphia, 
announce a ‘ Household Edition” of the complete | 
works of Charles Dickens. ‘Tlie Pickwick Papers” | 
have inaugurated the series. 

Messrs. J. B, Lirrincorr anp Co., of Philadel- 
phia, have commenced a reprint of the Messrs. 
Blackwoods’ edition of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s works. 
The reprint is characterised by superior typogra- 
phical execution. ‘“ The Caxtons” has already 
appeared. 

Tne AnnuAL Sprinc Book TrapvE SALES are 
about to occur in Philadelphia and New York. The 
former is announced to commence on the 19th March, 
and the latter on the 29th. We shall give early and 
full details respecting them. 

IN MAKING up our List or PuBLICATIONS, we 
have frequent occasion to avail ourselves of the excel- 
lent book-lists of the New York Saturday Press and 
the American Publishers’ Circular, to both of which 
we acknowledge our obligations. 

Sourwern Lirerarure .— Messrs. John R. 
Thompson and Jobn Esten Cooke, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, are editing a volume of “ Poets and Poetry of 
the South.” Cariously enough, thev find their pub- 
lishers at the North, in Messrs. Derby and Jackson, 
of New York. 

A NEw QuarTERLY REVIEW is soon to be started 
in New York by Messrs. Pudney and Russell, 
under the editorial control of Mr. E. J. Sears. It 
will be called the National Quarterly, and the pro- 
spectus states that “the publishers hope to render 
this periodical, in fact as well as in name, the National 
Quarterly of the Unit: d States.” 

Messrs. CHaries Scripner AND Co., will issue 
late in April two new volumes of the writings of Drs, 
James W, and Addison Alexander. The former will 
be entitled ‘‘ Forty Years’ Correspondence with a 
Friend,” and will be edited by Dr. John Hall. The 
second will be the “Sermons of Dr. Addison 
Alexander,” in two volumes duodecimo. They have 
also in hand a translation of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Duchess of Orleans,” from the last Paris edition, 
executed by a lady of New York. 

Messrs. Harrer AND Broryers have nearly 
ready the first volume of the “ History of France,” 
by Parke Godwin, to which we referred in a previous 
number of the Recorp. Also Dr. Smith’s “ Smaller 
History of Greece ;” and besides a revised edition of 
Mr. Squier’s Nicaragua, a work which has enjoyed a 
flattering success, Mr. W. H. Wills’s papers from 
Household Words, ‘Old Leaves;” and Mr. John 
Timbs’ “ Stories of Inventors and Discoverers,” both 
of the latter reprints. 

Messrs. CHILDs AND PeErerson, of Philadelphia, 
have in course of publication a volume called “ Living 
Representative Men,”’ of which the Philadelphia 
Press, from an examination of the proof sheets, 
‘* feels justified in saying that it is destined to become 
one of the most acceptable and reliable works of the 
day. It is, in fact, a series of biographies of those 
American citizens'whose names have been presented 
as candidates for the Presidency. It is not a catch- 
penny, clap-trap book, made for a coming excite- 
ment, but a carefully constructed and generally re- 
liable document.” ; 











Messrs. Ropert CartER AND BroruHers have 
ready for publication a condensation of Reid and 
Killen’s ‘‘ History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland,” prepared by the Rev. S. D. Alexander. 
Also Dr. James M‘Cosh’s new work recently issued by 
Mr. Murray, ‘ The Intuitions of the Mind inductively 
Investigated.” 

Ir 1s staTED that the Educational Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature will report in favour 
of the introduction of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 
into every school district of the State. This dic- 
tionary is meeting with great commercial success. 
The first edition of 6000 copies was disposed of in ad- 
vance to subscribers at 7 dols. 50c. per copy: it has 
now been put in the hands of the trade, and the 
publishers are unable to keep up with their orders. 

‘“‘LHE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT” between the 
North and the South has passed into literature. One 
of the first victims is Mr. Spurgeon, whose sermons 
have been declared incendiary by the Southerners, 
and in some cases have been publicly burned by 
vigilance committees. Southern booksellers are 
packing up their consignments of Spurgeon’s litera- 
ture, and returning them to the publishers. The cause 
is Mr. Spurgeon’s late anti-slavery letter. 

Tue “Monrcomery (ALABAMA) MAIL” says: 


“At 4 o'clock yesterday afternoon, by previous | 


arrangement, there was a burning of the works of the 
notorious English Abolitionist, Spurgeon, at the 
bookstore of Mr. B. B. Davis, Market-street. Mr. 
Davis prepared a good fire of pine sticks in the rear 
of his store, and in the presence of several gentlemen 
—some of them true Baptists—about sixty volumes 
of Spurgeon were reduced to smoke and ashes,” 

Messrs. MAson Brotuers have nearly ready the 
second volume of Mr. Parton’s Biography of General 
Andrew Jackson (the first volume of which was 
recently reviewed inthe Critic.) They have also in 
the press a new volume of Poems, by Samuel Hol- 
comb; a volume of Occasional Sermons, by Rev. 
Samuel Fisher, DD., President of Hamilton College ; 
and the third of the ** American Biographical Series,” 
giving the history of Captain John Smith. 

Messrs. Ivison AND PHINNEY have in preparation 
a school and college text-book on Anatomy and 
Physiology, by President Hitchcock, of Amherst 
College, and anew edition (the thirty-sixth) of the 
same author’s text-book of Geology. This edition 
is to be newly illustrated, and to include the latest 
theories and researches, ‘he same publishers are 
sending through the press an ‘“ Elementary Geology 
for Schools and Private Study,” by Mr. David A. 
Wells, the able editor of the ** Annual of Scientific 
Discovery.” 

‘THE ‘ New York Trisune’ on Saturday (says an 
American paper) published an old article from the 
Edinburgh Review on the subject of slavery, said to 





Cuas. Scripner, New York. 

Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. 1vol.12mo. 75 cents. (To be pub- 
lished about April 10.) 

Pratt, OAKLEY, and Co., New York. 
Latin-English Lexicon. By Rev. P. Bullions, 


THE FOLLOWING Is OUR List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
for the week ending Tuesday, March 13, 1860: 

The Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington. By 
his Adopted Son, George Washington Parke Custis. 1 
vol. 8vo. New York: Derby and Jackson. 

The Puritans ; or, the Chureh, Court, and Parliament of Eng- 
land, during the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. 
By Samuel Hopkins. Vol LU. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1860. 

Extemporaneous Discourses by Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D. First 
Series. lvol.12mo. 1 del. New York: O, Hutchinson. 
New History of the Religious Society of Friends. lvol. To 
be complete in 4 vols. Large 12mo. Philadelphia: T. E. 


Zell. 

The Courtship and Adventures of Jonathan Homebred. B 
Sam Slick, jan. 32mo. New York; Dick and Fitzgerald. 
1860. 

Life Before Him. A New American Novel. 12mo. pp. 400. 
1dol. New York: W. A. Townsend and Co. : 

The Haunted Homestead, and other Nouvelettes. With an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. 1 vol. 12mo 1dol25¢. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son and Brothers. : 

REPRINTS. 

Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China. By Law~ 
rence Oliphant. 1 vol 8vo 2 dols 25 cents. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers 

Lite and Correspondence of Rev. Daniel Wilson, D.D., late 
Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. Josiah Bateman. Royal 8vo 
cl3dols. Boston : Gould and Lincoln . 

History of the Early Church. By the author of “ Amy Her- 
bert.” 1 vol J6éino. New York: D. Appieton and Co 

Against Wind and Tide. By Holme Lee. 12mo pp. 440. 1 dol. 
New York: W. A. Townsend and Co 

The Divine and Moral Works of Plato, translated from the 
original Greek. First American from the sixth London edit. 
large 12mo 1 dol 25 cents. New York: C. Blanchard 

The Caxtons: a Family Picture. By Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. 
Library edit. 2 vols 12mo 2 dols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co En 

Julian Home: a Tale of College Life. By the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, author of * Eric.” 1 vol 12mo 1 dol 25 cents. Phila- 
delphia: J.B. Lippincott and Co 
FRANCE.—A prize of 600/. is offered by 

the Society for the Protection of Youthful Offenders 

of the Department of the Seine to the writer of the 
most satisfactory book on the three stages through 
which the youthful criminal passes. The questions 
to be solved are: first, the principal inducements to 
crime in the youthful mind, and the best means of 
neutralising their effects; secondly, what ought to 
be the duration of punishment, and the system of 

sanitary as well as moral training after conviction , 

thirdly, whether the offender should be left entirely 

to himself after his liberation, or subjected to a 


| certain measure of control. 


be written by Macaulay in 1825, and also a letter of | 


a column and a half about it from Mr. Charles 
Sumner, our quiet senator at Washington. Mr Sum- 
ner and the 7iibune both state that the article had 
never been published in this country before.” We 
suspect that the Vew York Vribune is in error, and 
that no such article was ever contributed to the 
Edinburgh by the late Lord Macaulay. 

Tuer “ New York Tres” gives the following very 
cheerful picture of the condition and prospects of the 
book trade in that city: ‘‘The Spring book trade 
gives pleasant indications of health and vigour. Most 
of the City publishers. are renewing their stock and 
issuing new works, in anticipation of an increased 
demand. ‘The stagnation in this branch of trade, 
which followed the panic of 1857, and threw an 
immense mass of stock upon the hands of the pub- 
lisher, has gradually disappeared under the reviving 
influence of a better financial condition, while the 
spirit of eager rivalry and active enterprise leaps into 
fresh life with the opening of the spring. The book 
counters bend beneath loads of handsome volumes, 
damp from the press; the accumulations of old stock 
have been worked off during the lull; the dust is 
brushed out of the corners of the shelves; printers 
burry in and scamper out with specimen sheets; 
authors’ faces are broader and less despondent; the 
publishers’ pockets are less lank, and their bank 
accounts larger; the reading public, recovering from 
its indifference, reappears as the diligent seeker for 
novelties ; and altogether the trade is in a very satis- 
factory state. err 
Books tN THE Press.—Under this head we record 

only announcements of original American publi- 

cations. A custom prevails with certain American 
publishers of making a sweeping announcement of 
all forthcoming books, the faintest hint of which 
can be gleaned from the English press. This is 
done with a view to securing such right to reprint 
as the prevailing courtesy of the trade (not always, 
however, practised) may accord to priority of an- 
nouncement : 

By S. H. Gorrzet and Co., Mobile, Ala. 
The War in Nicaragua, by General William 

Walker. 

C. M. Saxton, Barker, and Co., New York. 

Vine Culture, by Dr. C. W. Grant, of Long Island. 

Comprehensive Farm Record, by Dr. F, B, Hough. 

Yale Agricultural Lectures. 

Cousin Maude and Rosamond, by Mrs. Mary J. 

Holmes. 








A New Work or Fiction by M. Victor Hugo, 
entitled “ Les Misérables,” and illustrative of the 
sufferings of the poor, is announced to appear in a 
Revue about to be founded at Paris by MM. Hetzel 
and Michel Lévy, fréres. We may add that the re- 
cently published correspondence between Humboldt 
and Varnhagen von Ense displays the champion of 
‘Les Misérables” sending rather fulsome messages 
of homage to the King of Prussia. 

Tue ComtTe J. pE LaGENpIE has published a 
French translation, *‘ Les cheval anglais,” from the 
well-known manual of “ British Rural Sports,” by 
Stonehenge. 

Tuer Paris PuBLISHERS AND THE RaG QUESTION. 
—A deputation of Paris publishers was received on 
the 22nd by the Minister of Commerce, a function- 
ary somewhat equivalent to our President of the 
Board of Trade. M. Rouber, the Minister, had pre- 
viously received a deputation of the paper-makers. 
The Paris publishers deposited with his Excellency a 
protest against the free export of rags. The Minister 
responded vaguely about “negotiations.” The 
organ of the Paris publishers, which reports the 
interview, adds that presumably the great rag 
question cannot be submitted to the Corps Législati/ 
before the close of the session of 1860. A pretty 
prospect for the English paper-manufacturers! 


GERMANY.—Tavcunitz of Leipzic has 
added to bis copyright collection of British Authors 
“ A Women’s Thoughts about Women, by the author 
of ‘* John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

“ Patmerston UnmASKED ” is the significant title 


j of a pamphlet which has just appeared at Berlin, 


where Mr. David Urquhart seems to be forming 
a sect. 

Paut MENDELSSOHN, brother of the late com- 
poser, and one of the leading bankers of Berlin, has 
addressed a letter to the editors of various German 
papers which may not be devoid of interest to the 
English friends of his deceased relative. Intending 
to publish a collection of that relative’s letters, he 
invites the holders of such precious manuscripts to 
permit him the use of all in their possession. Herr 
Droysen, the famous historian, has offered to under- 
take the editing of the forthcoming work. 

LeE1Pzic being the place where the famous corre- 
spondence between Humboldt and Varnhagen was re- 
cently published, the French ambassador at Dresden, 
it is said, has called upon the King of Saxony to 
order the suppression of the obnoxious work. The 
contents, so far as they refer to the character of Louis 
Napoleon, must have been the more galling to the 
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self-love of that sovereign, as he had announced his 
resolution to erect a monument in honour of the 
German savant. . 

AMONGST THE ILLUSTRIOUS FOREIGNERS just now 
sojourning in Berlin, M. Khanikoff, the chief of the 
late Russian expedition to Khorassan, is attracting 
the attention of the linguists and.geographers of the 
capital. M. Khanikoff is one of the few Russian 
scholars who are worthy of the name. <A map, 
formerly published by him in his own language, will 
be shortly reprinted in Berlin, the text having been 
changed into English. 





TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BooksELLeERs’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later _than 
Thursday) to the office, 19, Wellington-street North, 
Strand, W.C.] 





Partsersnirs DissoLvep.—Horace Roberts and 
John Alexander Thoms, Exeter Change, Strand, 
printers and publishers. : 

DEcLARATIONS OF DivipENDs.—Bishop and Gis- 
sing, Cannon-street West, wholesale stationers— 
fourth div. of 2d., any Tuesday, at Mr. Pennell’s, 3, 
Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street. 

Edward Morgan, Cheapside, City, wholesale sta- 
tioner—second div. of 6d., any Tuesday, at Mr. Pen- 
nell’s, 3, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


{Rooksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BooKsELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address. ] 


By Mr. J. W. Prxx, Cheltenham. 
The Microscopical Journal, complete to end of 1859. 
Dobson’s Translation of Paradise Lost into Latin 
Hexameters, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Casimia Sarbievius, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Scott’s Novels, Miniature Edition, all after Wood- 
stock. 
Pickwick Papers. Parts I. to XI. inclusive. 
Oliver Twist, 3 vols. Vol. 1. Bentley, 1838. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia. Vol. IT. 
Huish’s George IV. Vol. IT. 
Jameson’s Characteristics of Women. Vol. I. 


By Mr. W. C. Boppineron, 1, Devonshire-terrace, 
Notting-hill-gate. 
Poems by Rev. Morley Punshon. 


By C. Hixptey, Brighton. 
Cape's Mathematics. 8vo. Vol. I. 1850. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. Vol. I. 
(Library of Entertaining Knowledge). 
Sussex Archeological Collection. . Vol. I. (original 
cover). 
Dunvan’s History of Brighton and Lewes, 


By H. W. Batt, Barton-on-Humber. 


Parker’s Society’s Works: Bradford, Vol. 11.; Hooper, 
Vol. II.; Bullinger,, Vol. IV. ;, Whitgift, Vols. II. 
and III, ; » Nowell’s. Catechism ; Parker's Corre- 
spondence; Bull’s Prayers; + Roger's Catholic Doc- 
trive ; General Index. 

Smollett’s History of England, 8vo. Vols. IV., VL, 
VII.,; XI... and XIV., 1765. 

James’s Life of Richard Cour de Lion. Vol. IV. 
8vo. cloth... 1843. 

Robertson’s. Works. Vols. I., 11., and III. 8vo. 
boards» 1812. 

Cobbold’s Mary Ann Wellington, 12mo. cloth. Vol. I. 
1846. 

Dryden's Virgil. Vol. I. 12mo. 1748. 

Original Family Sermons,,12mo. cloth. Vol. I. 
Parker, 1833. 

Barfield’s Watts’s Works. Vol. IV. 4to. boards. 
1810. 

Scott’s Commentary, 4to. boards. Vols. 1V. and VI. 

828. 

Knight’s Pictorial Arabian Nights, 8vo. Parts VI., 
XII. to XIV., XIX. and XXTV. 1841. 

By C. J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, W.C. 

De Moivre on Probabilities. 

Simpson's Select Exercises. 

Legendre, Théorie de Nombres. 

Medical Times, Vols. XV. and XVII. 

Yeatman on the Medical Care of the Parochial Poor. 

Chirdson on Boiling Tar in Consumption. 

Concilia Sacrosancta. 18 vols. folio. ‘ 

Myrvian, Archeology of Wales. 3 vols. 8vo. 1801-7. 

Mabinogion. By Lady Guest.; 

Jameson's Beauties of the Court of Charles II, India 
Proofs. , 

Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 

Voltaire’s La Pucelle, transiated. 








CORRESPONDENCE. © 


TO THE EDITOR. 
ADVERTISEMENTS OF .TRADE PRICES. 
Sir,—Having-seen occasional notices in the Boox- 

SELLERS’ RECORD respecting the trade prices of books 
being published to the public, and having also ob- 





served that you condemn the principle of such dealing, 
I doubt not but you will give publicity to a few re- 
marks I wish to offer tending to support your pre- 
vious statement. There is no greater nuisance to the 
country bookseller than the mode of advertising 
adopted in the ‘“*New Church Psalter and Hymn- 
book,” by the Rev. W. Mercer, of Sheffield, and pub- 
lished by Nesbitt, and Chappell and Co. The trade 
price is advertised publicly in every copy issued for 
circulation, and with somewhat of novelty, as follows : 
“Single copies 2s. 6d.,12 copies at 2s. each, and 48 
copies at 1s. 6d. each.” Mark this. The country clergy- 
men, or the organists in our country churches, may, if 
they like, undersell the bookseller, who cannot under- 
take to order large quantities for stock, and who is by 
such means prevented from serving his own customers. 
I ask, why cannot the trade be supplied at a regular 
price for all copies required, without giving those 
not in the trade a prior claim they have no right 
to?—I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
A Country BooKsELLER. 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues.) 





BY MR. HODGSON, at his Rooms, the corner of 
Fieet-street and Chancery-lane, on Monday, April 
2, and following days, many thousand volumes of 
popular books, new, in cloth. 


REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 
47, Leicester-square, on Tuesday and Wednesday in 
the present week, the private library and stock of 
books of the late Mr. John Clarke, eminent book- 
binder, of Frith-street, including most of the books 
bound by him for the Great Exhibition of 1851, with 
specimens of fine ancient bindings exhibited by him 
onthat occasion. Subjoined are some of the more 
interesting lots, with the prices affixed.» One of the 
features of the sale was the large price brought by 
books of slight intrinsic value, but which had an 
extrinsic value conferred upon them by their rare or 
costly binding. 

Defoe (Daniel) A large and curious collection of 
his Works, comprising his novels, imaginary voyages 
and travels, historical pieces, treatises on magic, ap- 
paritions, essays on trade, commerce, politics, &c., 
with tracts elucidatory of his writings and period. 
Together nearly 100 pieces, bound in 62 vols. 8vo., 
folio, and 4to. ‘Ihis series may be considered a sup- 
plement to the singularly extensive collection of 
Defoe’s works, formed by his biographer, Mr. Walter 
Wilson, and added to by Mr. Rich, bookseller, which 
was sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson in 1849, for 
71/., and contained but very few even of the accre- 
dited works of Defoe in the present collection. It 
was purchased by the same buyer as on the present 
oceasion! 4310. 

Dibdin (Rev. T. F.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, 
and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany, 8 vols. 
first edition. 1821. 61. 12s, 

Dibdin (Dr. T. F.) Reminiscences of a Literary 
Life, 2 vols. large paper, imp. 8vo. 1836. 51. 17s. 6d. 

Jameson (Mrs.) Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols. 

1848. 54. 
Eliot (John) The Indian Grammar, an Essay to 
bring the Indian language into rules. Cambridge 
(New England), 1666.' Excessively rare; evidently 
not seen by Mr. Thomas, who notices the volume in 
his History of Printing in America. Neither Lowndes 
nor Brunet are able to quote a copy as having 
occurred for sale. A copy sold by Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson in May last produced 45/. 10s. 
271. 10s. ia oa 

Apostolica Historia, etc. edidit Wolfgang Lazius, 
original binding, richly-tooled sides, the Arms of 
England in the centre,’ probably a presentation copy 
to Edward VI» +A-fine*specimen of old English 
binding, but one of the sides a little injured. The 
intrinsic value of the book is about five shillings. 
15/. 5s. . 

Bible (Holy).* Field’s royal folio edition, ruled 
with red lines, original morocco binding, richly tooled. 
Cambridge, 1659. The intrinsic value of this volume 
was 11.103. 251. 

Bigland® (Ralph)* Historical, Monumental, and 
Genealogical’ -Collectionsé relative to* the County of 
Gloucester, 2 vole. * 1791+ 92. + 41..12s/ 6d.« 

Dugdale: (Sir? William) Monasticon* Anglicanum. 
New edition by Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel; 8 vols. 
numerous” most’ interesting: plates, balf.Tarkey mo- 
rocco, ‘tharbled ‘edges. “James Buln; 1846.° Five other 
copies Of this work’ were sold at prices ranging in each 
case’from 12/108. to 131, 15s.\ 151. 10s. 

Hutchins (John) History and Antiquities of the 
County of Dorset, 4 volsy 1774, 1813-15. ~ 160. 15s. 

Hore Beatz Marix Virginis, ‘Upon very thin and 
fine vellum, having a calendar written in raised gold, 
crimson, and ultramarine; every page throughout 
the» volume is embellished with a tasteful border, of 
unusually varied design, and embracing an infinity of 
subject—birds, beasts, flowers, fruit, insects, chimera, 
masks, grotesques, etc., upon grounds of or-mat and 





colour, Well preserved, the work of a Flemish 
artist; a very pleasing specimen, bound in crim- 
son velvet. Small 8vo. foliis 171, Sec. XVI. 
10/. 5s. 

Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, Graecé, 2 vols. printed on 
vellum of the purest and finest quality; unbound. 
48mo. W. Pickering. 7/. 1ds. 

Another copy, equally fine. We believe not more 
than eight copies were taken upon vellum. 8. 17s. 6d. 

Piers Ploughman, The Vision and Creed of, with 
Notes and Glossary by Thomas Wright, 2 vols. 
printed on vellum of the purest quality and even 
texture ; prepared for binding. 12mo. Whittingham 
for William Pickering, 1842. 117. 10s. 

Whitaker (Thos, Dunham) History of Richmond- 
shire, in the County of York, plates by J. M. W. 
Turner and others, fine impressions, in sheets, 2 vols. 
1823. 12/. 15s, 

Willis (Browne) Notitia Parliamentaria. 38 vols. 
1730, 1716, 1750. 60. 

Cook (Capt. James) Voyages for Discoveries in the 
Southern Hemisphere, edited by Dr. Hawkesworth, 
3 vols. 1783.— Voyage to the South Pole and Round 
the World, 2 vols. 1777.—Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean and the Northern Hemisphere, 3 vols. 1784. 
Together 8 vols. plates and maps, calf extra, gilt 
edges, witbout the folio atlas. 12/. 10s. 

Mirror for Magistrates, in five parts, edited by 
Jos. Haslewood, 3 vols. blue morocco, gilt edges. 
1815. 64. ds. 

Historie Anglican Scriptores Varii, editi primum, 
splendid copy, on the largest paper, bound in rich 
— meee gilt edges. Typis Gul. Bowyer, 1723. 

. 28. 6d. 


By MESSRS. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 3, Wellingten-street, Strand, a 
collection of English books and works in different 
languages, theological, classical, and general, on 
Wednesday last week and three following days. The 
total amount realised was 584/. 11s. 6d. We give 
some of the lots, with the prices affixed. 

Manning (Arch.) Sermons, 4 vols. 1842-50. 
31. 13s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons, by Contributors to the “ Tracts for 
the Times,” 10 vols. in 5. 1839-48, - 11. 18s. 

Newman (J. H.) Parochial Sermons, 6 vols. 1840- 
45. 31. 18s. 

Ruskin (J.) Stones of Venice, 3 vols. imp. Svo. 
1851-53. 31. 11s. 

Grose (F.) Antiquities of England and Wales, 8 
vols. 1787—Scotland, 2 vols. 1797—Ireland, 2 vols. 
1791. 12 vols. 41. 4s. 

Ter gee (C.) Pictorial Shakespeare, 6 vols, 1851. 

. 15s. 


Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and the Rev, J. S. How- 
son’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols. 1852. 32. 
Facciolati (J.) et A. Forcellini, Lexicon, ed. J. 
Bailey, 2 vols. 1828. 31. 3s. 
— (J.) Historical Collections, 8 vols. 1721. 
8s. 
Gale (T.) Rerum Anglicarum Scriptorum Veterum 
Collectio, 3 vols. Oxonii, 1684-91. 77. 10s. 

Stow (J.) Survey of London and Westminster, cor- 
rected and improved by Strype, 2 vols. 1754. 
8/. 12s. 6d. 

Trapp (J.) Commentary, with Annotations on the 
Old and New Testament, 5 vols. Fine portrait by 
Gaywood. 1662-1656. 6110s. 

Annual Register, from 1791 to 1854, with Indexes, 
2 vols. from 1758 to 1792, together 67 vols. 
102. 2s. 6d. , 

Forbes (Prof. E.) and S. Hanley’s History of 
British Mollusca, 4 vols. Van Voorst, 1853. 
91. 7s. Gd. 

Meyrick (S. R.) Critical Inquiry into Ancient 
Armour, 3 vols. 1824, 41. 5s. 

Quarterly Review, from its commencement in 1809 
to January 1858, with all the Indexes, wanting Nos. 
199, 200, Vols. I. to XCVIII. half calf, the rest in 
Nos. 71. 7s. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, with Supplement, 26 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1815-24. 37. 2s. 

Philonis Jud:ei Opera omnia, Gr. et Lat. illustravit 
T. Mangey, 2 vols, numerous MS. notes. 1742. 


Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, edidit B. Waltonus, 6 
vols. royal copy, original calf, 1657—Castelli (E. 
Lexicon Heptaglotton, &c,, 2 vols. 1669, 8 vols. 190. 

D’Herbelot (M.).Bibliothéque Orientale, 6 vols. 
Paris, 1781. 1. 

Kit-Cat Club, Memoirs of, illustrated with 48 por- 
traits from paintings by Sir Godfrey Kneller, wants 
four leaves of index. 1821. 10. 7s. 


By MR. J. BUCKLEY SHARP, at the Music 
Hall, Leeds, on the 12th, 13th,and 14th inst., the 
Library, &c., of the late William Ainley, Esq., 
M.R.C.S Among the lots disposed of we note the 
Ray Society’s publications, 1/.. 4s.. Todd’s John- 
son’s Dictionary, 5 vols. folio (Longmans, 1818), 
17. 18s. 9d. The Sydenham Society’s publications, 3/., 
&e., &e. 

By the same, at 20, Well-street, Bradford, on the 
16th and 17th inst., the theological and classical 
Library of a gentleman. Pool’s ‘Synopsis Criti- 
corum,” 5 vols. folio, London, 1669, brought 2/. 10s. 
Benson’s Commentary, 6 vols., 2/. 14s. Dr. John 
Owen’s works, 16 vols., new edition, 2/. 8s. Simeon’s 
works, 22 vols., 2/, 13s. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BaILey—Festus: a Poem. By Philip James Bailey. Sixth 
edit, cr 8vo cl 8s 6d. Chapman and Hall 

Boys (The) Birthday Book : a Collection of Tales, Essays, and 
Narratives of Adventure. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Wm. Howitt, 
Augustus Mayhew, Thomas Miller, and George Augustus 
Sala. With nearly 100 original engravings. Second edit, 
fep 8vo cl gilt 5s. Houlston and Wright 

Bray—Philosophy for Common Schools, in Twenty-seven 
Easy Lessons. By Mrs. Charles Bray. Post 8vo swd Is 6d. 
Longman and Co 

Brown—A Dictionary of the Holy Bible: containing an His- 
torical and Geographical Account of the Persons and Places. 
A literal, critical, and systematical description of other ob- 
jects, whether natural, artificial, civil, religious, or military, 
and an explanation of the appellative terms mentioned in 
the Old and New Testament. Newedit. Ly the Rev. John 
Brown. 8vocl9s. Wm. Tegg 

Buncu (A) of Violets; or, Poetry of the Heart. By H. J. S. 
Roy. 16mo cl gilt 2s 6¢. Houlston and Wright 

Bury—Love. By Lady Charlotte Bury. New edit (Railway 
Library, Vol 201), fep 8vo bds Is 6d. Routledge and Co 

CaNDLIsH—The Two Great Commandments: “Love the Lord 
thy God with all thy Heart, and thy Neighbour as thyself.”’ 
Tilustrated in a series of Discourses on the ‘Twelfth Chapter 
of the Epistle tothe Romans. By Robt. 8. Candlish. Cr 
8vo cl 7s6d. T. Nelson and Sons 

CHICK-SEED without Chickweed. New edit, 12mo cl swd ls. 
Lockwood and Co 

CoL.ection (A) of the Public General Acts for the Regulation 
of Railways: including the Companies, Lands, and Rail- 
ways Clauses Consolidation Acts 1838-1839. With general 
Index. Eighth edit 12mo cl 6s. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co 








ComMMENTARY On the Song of Solomon, together with nine 
sermons on texts taken from that book: to which are added 
five discourses on subjects of primary importance. 12mo, 
bds 1s 6d. (G. Herbert, Dublin) Hamilton and Co 

CorLanp—Exercises in Mental and Slate Arithmetic for 
beginners, a d J. Copland. 18mo cl limp, 4d. (W. P. Nim- 
mo, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

CurATE’s Wile (The): a Tale for 186—, 18mocl 1s 6d. Mozley 

Davis—Practical Essays for the Improvement of Farming. 
By Hewitt Davis. Being a revised edition of his works on 
farming. 8voswd 5s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Dr CHARENTE—Exercises adapted to the New and Complete 
Course of Grammatical and Idiomatic Studies of the French 
Language, being based on a system peculiarly calculated to 

romote a colloquial knowledge of the French Language. 

By August Aigre de Charente. Part III. Gallicisms and 
— Advanced Courses. Fep 8voci 3s. Longman 
and Co 

Dictionary (A) of the Bible, comprising its antiquities, 
biography, geography, and natural history. Edited by 
William Smith. (2 vols.) Vol. IL A to Juttah. With 
woodcuts. 8vo. cl 42s. J. Murray 

Dvumas—Ingenue; or, The Death of Marat. A Romance. By 


the author of ** Monte Christo.” (Hodgson’s New Series of 


Novels, Vol. VI.) Fep 8vo bds 2s. J. Hodgson 

EVENINGS with the Poets, and Sketches of their Favourite 
Scenes. By the author of * Success in Life,” &e. With 
six illustrations, printed in oil colours. Fcp 8vo cl gilt 5s. 
T. Nelson and Sons 

FranciLton—Lectures, Elementary and Familiar, on English 
Law. By James Francillon. First series. 8vo cl 8s. 
Butterworths 

GALBRAITH—HovuGHToN—Manual of Optics. By the Rev. 
Joseph A. Galbraith and the Rev. Samuel Houghton, 4th 
edit fep 8vo swd 2s; cl2s6d. Longman and Co 

GaRDENER'S (The) and Farmer's Reason Why: containing 
Reasons for the Principles of Scientific Cultivation, appli- 
cable to Gardening and Agriculture. By the author of 
* Reason Why, General Science,”’ &c. Cr. 8vo cl 2s 6d. 
Houlston and Wright 

GLEAMs of Glory from the Celestial World. By the Author 
of “Ged is Love,” “The Comforter,” &c. 3S2mo cl 1s. 
Darton and Co 

GRrapvatepD (The) Series of Reading-Lesson Books for all 
Classes of English Schools. In five Books. Book the 
Third. Fep 8vocl 2s. Longman and Co 

GvuTHrizE—Seedtime and Harvest; or, Pleas for Ragged 
Schools. By Thomas Guthrie. Cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. A, and C. 
Black, Edinburgh 

Hanna—Wycliffe and the Huguenots; or, Sketches of the Rise 
of the Reformation in Engiand, and of the Early History of 
Protestantism in France. By Rev. Wm. Hanna. Cr 8vo 
el By (J. Constable and Co., Edinburgh.) Hamilton 
and Co 

HawTHornE—The Scarlet Letter: a Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. New edit (Railway Library) fep 8vo bds 1s 6d. 
Routledge and Co 

Hawtiorne—Transformation; or, the Romance of Monte 
Beni. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 2nd edit. 3 vols. cr 8vo cl 
31s. 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co 

Hayes—An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. By 
Isaac J. Hayes. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Dr. Norton Shaw. Cr 8vo cl 6s. R. Bentley. 

HeEywoop.—Academic Reform and University Representation. 
By James Heywood. 8vo cl 7s 6d. E. 'T. Whitfield. 

Homer—The Works of Homer according to the Text of 
Baeumlein, The Odyssey, with English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, drawn from the best and latest authorities, 
with preliminary observations and appendices. By the Rev 
Tt. H. L. Leary, Voll, Part 3, Books 13 to 18, 12mo bds 
1s 6d. John Weale. 

Hutron—Israei in the Past, the Present, and the Future, or 
Lectures on the Restoration of the Jews. By Thos. Hutton. 
2nd edit. 12mo cl 3s 6d. W. H. Allen. 

Hutron—The Chronology of Creation, or Geology and Scrip- 
ture reconciled. By Thos. Hutton. 2ndedit. 8vo cl 10s 6d. 
W. H. Allen. 

Hvurron—The Consummation. By Thos. Hutton. Cr 8vo 
cl 7s. 6d. W. HH. Allen, 

JOHNSTON—Glimpses of Missionary Work in China, illustrated 
by Engravings from the Chinese Pilgrim's Progress. With 
Introduction. By the Rev James Johnston. (W. P. Ken- 
nedy, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co. 

LessinG's German Fables in Prose and Verse, with a close 
English translation and brief notes. 12mocl2s6d. D. Nutt 

Ler Well Alone, or Removal of Blemishes from Church and 
State. 8vo swdés. Longman and Co. 

LinpLeY—A Treatise on the Law of Partnership, including its 
application to Joint-stock and other Companies. By 
Nathaniel Lindley. 2 vols. Royal 8vo cl 48s. Wim. Maxwell 

LLEWELLYN—Title Hunting. By E. L. Llewellyn. 8vo cl 6s. 
Triibner and Co 

Locke—An Essay concerning Human Understanding. By 
John Locke. With the notes and illustrations of the author, 
and an analysis of his doctrine of ideas: also Questions on 
Locke's Essay, by A.M. 32nd edit, carefully revised and 
compared with the best copies. 1 vol cr 8vo cl 5s. W. Tegg 

Louts (J.)—German Copy Book. _4to swd Is 6d. D. Nutt 

Lover—Legends and Stories of Ireland. By Samuel Lover. 
New edit fep 8vo bds 2s, D. Bryce 

Lyrics and Legends of Rome; with a oe and epilogue. 
By Idea. 8vocl7s. Chapman and Hall 

Lytron—Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. New edit fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 

Lytron—Novels of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Library edit. 
My Novel. Vol 4. Post 8vo cl5s. W. Blackwood and Sons 

gy contributed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. By Lord Macaulay. 8vocll0s 6d. A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh. 

MANUAL of Artillery Exercises. Horse Guards. 1st January 
1860, Pocket edit. By Authority. Oblong 18mo roan, clasp, 
2s, W. H. Allen 











MASSEREENE AND FERRARD—The Love of God. A Poem. By 
the Viscount Massereene and Ferrard. Fcp 8vo cl 5s. Long- 
man and Co 

MasteR—Pieces of Literature in Prose and Poetry, selected 
and arranged by J. B. Smith. Feap 8vo cl 2s 6d. (McGlashon 
and Gill, Edinbargh) Piper and Co 

MaAvrice—Revelations of a Catholic Priest. By the Rev Mor- 
ton Maurice (Parlour Library. Vol. CCVIIL.) Feap 8vo bds 
2s. C. H. Clarke 

MEDICAL Register (The); printed and published under the 
direction of the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration of the United Kingdom, pursuant to an Act 
passed in the 21 and 22 Vict. c. 90, entitled“ An Act to 
regulate the Qualifications of Practitioners in Medicine and 
Surgery. 1860."". Imp 8vo cl 4s. Office, 32, Soho-square, W. 

MELLOR—The Atonement, its relation to Pardon; an argu- 
ment and a defence. By the Rev. E. Mellor. 2nd edit post 
8vo cl2s. (S. Fletcher, Manchester) Hamilton and Co 

MELVILLE—General Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts. 
By G. J. Whyte Melville. 2nd edit 1 vol post 8vo cl 5s. J. 
W. Parker and Son 

MICHELET'S History of the French Revolution, from its earliest 
indications to the flight of the King in 1791. Translated by 
C. Cocks. New edit, with general index and frontispiece. 
Post 8vocl 3s 6d. (Bohn's Standard Library) Henry G. Bohn 

MILL on the Floss. By George Eliot. 3 vols post 8vo cl 
3ls 6d. W. Blackwood and Sons 

Morris—A House for the Suburbs, socially and architecturally 
sketched. By Thomas Morris. 8vo cl 7s. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co 

My Country; Part ITI. The History of the British Isles. By 
E. 8. A., Author of *The World in which I live, and my 
place in it,’’ &c. Edited by the Rev John H. Broome. 
18mo cllimpls. Wertheim and Co 

NicHoLas—Dr. Davidson's Removal from the Professorship of 
Biblical Literature in the Lancashire Independent College, 
Manchester, on account of alleged error in doctrine: a 
statement of facts, with documents; together with remarks 
and criticisms. By Rev Thos. Nicholas. 8vo swd 3s. 
Williams and Norgate 

NoakeE—War Songs. By Captain R. Compton Noake. Fep8vo 
el = 6d. (M. Maephail, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

PaTERSON—A Compendium of English and Scotch Law, stat- 
ing their differences, with a Dictionary of Parallel Terms 
and Phrases. By James Paterson. Royal 8vocl 28s. A. and 
C. Black, Edinburgh 

PLaATO—Philebus: a Dialogue of Plato on Pleasure and Know- 
ledge and their relations to the highest good. Translated 
into English by Edward Poste. 8vo bds 3s 6d. J. W. Parker 
and Son 

Pore—The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, with Life, and 
eight engravings. Fep 8vo cl gilt 3s 6d. (Gall and Inglis, 
Edinburgh) Simpkin and Co 

PRACTICAL Mechanics’ Journal (The), Vol IV, second series, 
April 1859—March 1860, 4to cl 14s. Longman and Co 

PROPOSALS for Peace; or, a few Remarks on the Eucharistic 
Doctrine of Bishop Taylor, Ken, and Wilson, with reference 
to the recent pastoral of the Bishop of Brechin; with a 
postscript on the case of Mr. Cheyne. 8vo swd 2s. (T. Con- 
stable and Co, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

Pyer—Love and Labour; or, Work and its Reward. By Kate 
Pyer. Post 8vo cl 2s 6d. Thickbroom and Stapleton 

Ray of Light (A) to brighten Cottage Homes, By the Author 
of “A Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” &c. New edit 12mocl swd 
1s 6d. J. Nisbet and Co 

tKED—English Literature from Chaucer to Tennyson. By 
Henry Reed. New edit (Excelsior Library, No. IL.) cr 8vo 
swd 2s, cl 3s. F.J. Shaw 

Rosixson—Scripture Characters; or, a Practical Improve- 
ment on the principal Histories in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By Thomas Robinson. New edit, containing a 
biographical sketch of the author, 1 vol 8vo cl 9s. W. Tegg 

ROUTLEDGE’S Sixpenny Hand-books—Chess. 18mo bds 6d. 
Routledge and Co 

RvussELL—The admired Songs from Henry Russell's popular 
entertainment, “Tne Emigrant’s Progress; or, Life in the 
Far West."" With —a and pianoforte accompani- 
ments. Book I. 4to swd ls. Musical Bouquet ortice 

St. JonN—Amy Moss; or, ‘The Banks of the Ohio. By Percy 
LB. St. John. New edit tcp svo bds 28. Cassell and Co 

Scortt—The Betrothed; Tales of the Crusaders; The High- 
land Widow ; Chronicles of the Canongate, By Sir Walter 
Hao Fep 8vo bds Is 6d, cl 2s. A. and C. Black, Edin- 
burgh 

Scotr—The Waverley Novels, by Sir Walter Scott, vol 18. 
Ivanhoe, vol 2. Lilustrated post 8vo cl 4s 6d, A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh 

Scotr—The Waverley Novels, by Sir Walter Scott, vol. 18. 
The Monastery, vel 1. Illustrated post 8vo cl 4s 6¢. A. and 
C. Black, Edinburgh 

SEARCHINGS after Truth. By a Physician. Post 8vo cl 6s. 
Longman and Co 

SrELby—Events to be Remembered inthe History of England. 
By Charles Selby. 25th edit. brought down to the present 
time. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d, Lockwood and Co. 

SELECTED Polkas, Schottisches, and Galops (fifty of each), by 
the most admired Composers. 150 distinct Compositions for 
the Pianoforte. Edited by J. Wade. Oblong royal 8vo cl 
gilt edges, 4s. Musical Bouquet office 

SHERWOoOp—The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
New edit (5 vols.) Vol 5, er 8vo cl 3s 6d. Houlston and 
Wright. 

StweEoN—Books and Libraries. A Lecture delivered before the 
Members of the Ryde Literary and Scientific Institute, at 
the Town Hall, Ryde, Oct. 28, 1859. By Sir John Simeon. 
Cr 8vo cl limp Is 6d. J. W. Parker and Son 

Sixctain—Modern Accomplishments, or the March of Intel- 
lect. By Catherine Sinclair. (Cheap Library, Vol 1). 
Fep 8vo bds 1s 6¢. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Tacircus—The Germany and Agricola, literally translated into 
English prose, with original and select notes. By Henry 
Owgan. New edit (Keily’s Keys to the Classics, Vol 7), 
l2mo cl swd 2s. (W. b. Kelly, Dublin) Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 

Tate—The Philosopy of Education; or, the Principles and 
Practice of Teaching. In tive Parts. By J. Tate. 3rdedit 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fep. vo cl 6s 6d. 
Longman and Co 

TaYLor—A_Visit to India, China, and Japan. By Bayard 
Taylor. Newly revised by George Frederick Pardon. Fep 
8vo cl 3s 6d. James Blackwood 

VrEREY—Tinsel or Gold: a Fireside Story. By Joseph Verey. 
Fep 8vo cl 8s 6¢. James Blackwood 

Vieny—Cing-Mars; or a Conspiracy under Louis XIII. An 
Historical Romance by Count Alfred de Vigny, of the 
French Academy. Translated by William Hazlitt. Post 
8vo bds 2s. (Bohn's Cheap Series.) Henry G. Bohn 

WaLrorp—The Shilling Knightage for 1860, containing an 
alphabetical list of the Knights of the various orders of the 
United Kingdom, including Knights Bachelors; with a short 
biographical notice of the birth, marriage, &c. of each 
knight. To whichis prefixed an essay on Knighthood. 
By Edward Walford. 32mocllimp 1s. Kk. Hardwick 

WELCoME GuEsT (The), Vol. L. new series, 1860. A magazine 

of recreative reading for all, illustrated with numerous en- 

gravings on wood. Royal 8vo cl 5s6d¢. Houlston and 


Wright 

Witson—Historical Tales about Europe. By the Rey. T. 
Wilson. Fecp 8vo cl 2s 6d. Darton and Co 

WILson—Narrative of Events during the Invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Retreat of the French Army 
1812. by General Sir Robert Wilson. Edited by his nephew, 
the Rev. Herbert Randolph. With maps. 8vocl15s. Jno, 
Murray 

WiNsLow—No Condemnation in Christ Jesus, as unfolded 





CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
, OF CELEBRITIES IN 
Piterature, Science, and Art. 
oe 
[HE CRITIC for APRIL 7 will contain 
a PORTRAIT of the late 
THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 

, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No. 422 

CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 

JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 450. 

CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 

WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 

M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1, No. 443, 

JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448, 

No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452. 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 

No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 

No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 

No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 

No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487. 

No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 

No. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 


Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. MAULL and Potr- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critic, from July Ist, 1858, 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES | for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 
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Four Lines, or Thirty Words 03 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ........... 0 0 6 
TR CI cccctestincecentctsceaacectiantaninditinenmasisiensen 110 0 
WO CIE eicccesincteccccsnscennnesntesacasoning 210 0 








HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. 
Surplus Copies of Ellis’s “ Madagascar,"’ Tennyson's 
“Idylis of the King,” * Adam Bede,” Miss Kavanagh's “ Two 
Sicilies,”” and many other books, are now on Sale at greatly 
reduced prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 
$ULL's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





OOKS—A SUPPLEMENT to 
MILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS for MARCH. 
Ready, this day, containing nearly ONE THOUSAND 
Articles, all recent purchases. Bookbuyers can obtain it on 
application, inclosing two postage stamps for carriage by 


post. ‘ 
JOHN MILLER, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 


ry al ¥ “ Al 

THE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 

evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 208.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 158.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 30s.; ditto, second day, 16s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Established thirty years. 


PIANOF ORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description warranted, Lists of l’rices and Terms 
for Hire, post free. 

201, Regent-street. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—Description and Lists of Prices, post tree. 
Also, Second-hand Harmoniums in great variety. 

201, Regent-street. 


URLINE.— WALLACE’S NEW 

GRAND OPERA, for the Pianotorte, as Solos and Duets, 
by W. H. Calcott; also Fantasias and Rondos from“ Lurline,”” 
by Wallace, Favarger, Osborne, and other eminent Composers, 
Pah nn and _Quadrilles from “Lurline,” by D'Albert and 
others. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. , 201, Regent-street. 
URLINE.—The following are the Favourite 
4 Pieces in WALLACE’S New and Successful Opera, 
LURLINE:—Under a Spreading Coral, Take this Cup of 
Sparkling Wine, Flow on, oh, Silver Rhine, When the Night 
Winds, Sweet Spirit, Hear my Prayer, sung by Miss Pyne ; 
Gentle Troubadour, sung by Miss Pilling; Our Bark in Mocn- 
light Beaming, Sweet Form that on my Dreamy Gaze, The 
Chimes of Home, sung by Mr. Harrison; A Father's Love, 
Love, Transient Passion, sung by Mr. Santley. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





= Tr 

RMORIAL BEARINGS. — DANIEL 
BAKER, 4, Old Cavendish-street, London, W., begs to 
announce that his HERALDIC STUDIO is OPEN, and will 
be found to contain a most valuable collection of Heraldry, 
New Designs for Interwoven Monograms, Arms, Crests, &c., 
in Gothic style. D. B., who for more than ten years was 
connected with the Heralds’ College, has at his command 
various sources of authentic information. Send name and 
county. Fee for search and sketch, 3s. 6d. ; or, in heraldic 
colours, 7s. 6d. Seals, Dies, Copper-plates, &c., engraved ina 





in the Eighth Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
By Octavius Winslow. New edit. cr svo cl 7s. F.J. Shaw 


superior style.—N.b. l’edigrees correctly traced. 
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A SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in 
COLOURS, ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and ENGRA 
VERS on WOOD and COPPER, No. 22, BEDFORD- STREET, 
COVENT-GARDEN 
Estimates given for ‘the Tlustration of Periodical and other 
doe ___publications. _ —s 


OOKB INDING.— BOOKBINDING 
Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED —in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 
ZAE HNSDORF, English and Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
Bry dges-street, Covent-garden, W.c. 








ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—¥Established 


in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor's, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at 1s. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


WIE no LONGER an EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—REDUCED DUTIES.—European Wines: 
Ports, 24s. per doz. ; Sherries, 20s.; Clarets, 18s. ; Champagne, 
34s.; South African Ports and Sherries, 20s. Spirits: Cognac 
Brandy, 20s, per gallon; Hollands, 30s. per doz.; Colonial 
Brandy. 15s. per gallon. Terms, Cash. = ANDREW and 
HU GHES, 27, Crutched~ friars, Mark- lane, E.C 


URE WINES of PORTUGAL and 
SPAIN at REDUCED TARIFF. Criterion Port and 
Sherry, 36s. per dozen, bottles included, Pint sample of each 
forwarded on receipt of forty-two stamps. French and other 
wines of every description. Sparkling Champagne (very fine) 
40s. per dozen. Terms cash; country orders to be accompa- 
nied ome sy mittance.—WILLIAMS and C 0., 23, Birchin-lane, 
Corphi C, 


NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES 


At 20s. and 24s. per doz. bottles included, 
The consumption of which has now reached 420,000 doz. per 
annum (“* Vide Board of Trade returns’), 
A case containing four samples, sealed and labe ‘lled, will be 
forwarded on receipt of 30 postage stamps, viz.— 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Sherry. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Port. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Maderia. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Amontillado. 
Bottles and Case included. 
COLONTAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 
BEST GIN, full strength, 11s. 3d. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 
Address—MR. ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spirit 
Importer, 29, Strand, London, We, 


DAPER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 


house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.; commer- 
eial do., 3s. 6d. perream: super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d.; straw 
paper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 4s.; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
ordered note, five quires for 15. ; ; copybooks, 12s., 18s., and 21s 
per gross. A really good steel pen. 1s. 8d. per gross, A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) | 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid tothe country. | 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
— Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 
EC. 











Established twenty years. 


V HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is athonght often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 18, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is 
enabled to execute every description of Printing on very ad- 
vantageous terms, his office being furnished wish a large and 
choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC and other Pres and every modern improve- 
ment in the printing art. A Specrwen Book of Types, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRE TT, 13, Mark- lane, London. 


TOR FAMILY ARMS, send Name wel 


County; sketch, 2s. 6d.; in colours, 5s. Monumental | 
brasses, seals. dies, and diploma plates, in Medieval and 
modern styles. Lever-press and crest die. one guinea.—T. | 
MORING, Middlesex Heraldic Office. Illustrated Price List 


post-free. 
RMS, CRESTS, &c.—Gold Medal for | 


“ Engravings.—Crests on rings or seals, 8s. : on dies, 7s. ; | 
arms, crest, and motto, 25s.; book-plate, 25s.—T. MORING, 
Engraver and Heraldic Artist, 44, High Holborn, London. | 


~OLID GOLD, 18 carat, Hall-Marked Sard | 


or Bloodstone RING, engraved with CREST, two 
guineas; Seals, Desk Seals, Pencil Cases, &c. Send size of | 
finger with orders for Rings.—T. MOR ING, 44, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


AMADIO'S STUDENTS’ BOX of | 
®? . MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS, containing six | 
dozen beautiful specimens in polished mahogany box, fitted 
7 ith racks, brass lock and key, &c., produced under 

AMADIO’'S immediate superintendence, specially adapted | 
See Student, Price 37. 18s. 6d. 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES; now 
ready, Dr. Livingstone, Cardinal Wiseman, Charlies Dickens, 
Albert Smith, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Ecce Homo, Paul preach- 
ing at Athens, St. Paul's Cathedral, Houses of Parliament, 
The 52 Bank Note, Smuggler’s Watching, Windsor Castle, 
Congratulation, Interior of Highland Home, View of Dover, 
Sheepwashing, The Corsairs’ Tale, The Death of Ananias, 
2s. 6d. each, or post free for 32 stamps 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas, 

J. AMADIO’S IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 21. 12s. 6d.; Stndents’, 32. 13s. 6d. 

“Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one especially.’ 
—/Hlousehold Words, No. 345. 

J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, packed in 
mahogany case, with three powers, condenser. pincers.and two 
slides, will show the animalcula in water, pric e 18s. 6d. 

‘The /ield newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testi mony : “It is marvellously | 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air.”"— | 
June 6, 1857. | 

. THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Just ae ished, Second Edition, an I hestrel ed and Descrip- | 
tive Catalogue, c ontainir ig the names of 15 i vSCOFE ic ob- | 
jects, post free for six s stamps. | 

















| and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 


DEPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 


GPICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 


each, or 8s. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
7id. and 83d. per lb. Osborne’s Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 8}. per lb. by the half-side. Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates. Asaving of 15 per cent, is effected by the 





‘0. INVESTORS.—The Consols Capital 


Stock is a medium for employing and improving Large or 
Small Sums of Money in connexion with Government Secu- 
rities. The Stock is issued by the Consols Insurance Asso- 
dation, 429, Strand, London, incorporated pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. 

Investments bear five per cent. per annum interest, receiv- 
able monthly, if desired 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
THOMAS H BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


ENNETT’S) WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 

Money orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside, 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PIIILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s, 8d.. 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s. 4d.. 815. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 





| railway station or market-town in England. A price cnrrent 


free. Sugars at market prices. 
within eight miles of the City. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR, 
Stronec, Ricw, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
ft impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. = Ib., in Packets, 
PurRSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; Gou Lp, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
FORTESCUE, npn Buss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLtarp, Camden-town; Jonnston, Charing- 
cross: WEBSTER, Moorgate-st. ; NEWELL, Hackney: DELL, 
Kingsland: BALLARD, Hammersmith : Ga.Ltoway, Islington; 
GorrunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lrcas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PEGG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rei, Rus- 
sell-square; Dobson, 98, Blackman-st.; Hornman’s Agents 
inevery town. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
eheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 


All goods carriage free 











| bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
| of his name as a guarantee of quality; 


and they are 
put upin the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine. —, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
tanght in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesule Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
$1, John-street, New York ; and at 387, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 
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PRING OVERCOATS.—The Volunteer 
Wrapper, 30s.; the Victor, 25s.; the Inverness, 25s.; the 
Pelissier, 21s. ; ready -made or’ made to order. The Forty- 
seven Shilling Suits made to order from Scotch Heather and 
Cheviot Tweeds and Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions for self-measure- 

ment sent free. N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 


TENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECE $.—Buyers of the above ,are re- 
uested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 
General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 3/. 15s. to 33/, 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; steel fenders, 21. 15s. tolll.; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s, to 187; chimney- pieces, 
from 1/. 8s. to 80/.; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41, 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


[ hearth plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 


WILLIAM 8. hu RTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, ana marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 

Sedsteads from ...... severe 128, Gd, to £20 Os. each 
Shower Baths, from. «- 88. Od. to 6 Os, each 
Lamps (Moderateur), from ... 68. 0d. to 7 7s. each 

(All other _— at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.. eosveveseoceseosesecee 4s. Od. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, Tin dish covers, 
7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set. Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 3/. 11s. to 82. 8s. 
the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, Ww ith wells for gravy, 12s. to 50s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 112. 11s. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 








| Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 


Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish-covers 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
nieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns aud 
Kettles. Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, bedroom 


| Furniture, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large 
Show-rooms at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, News | 


man-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. 
Established 1820. 





at this establis! ton all first-class provisions. 
Packages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 
80, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s, E.C. 


ry =) ia 7 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON 

and Co., , Glasgow and London. 


IVEN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS: Its 


Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, &c. 
Free by post to any address on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. Adress to | 2 Smrrn, 8, Burton Crescent, Tavis- 
tock-square, London, W.C. 


A BOOK ON Dit, —_ Pk pete § SENT GRATIS TO 
PERSON entan been afflicted for many 
years with CONSUMPTIVE SYMPTOMS, nervous- 

ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a very 

serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of life, will send information of the treatment by which he 
became restored to perfect health, on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope, addressed to G. E., Esq., No. 10, Regent's 
Park-road, London, 


KEEP YOUR PRE gp nang FROM MICE AND 
ROW 


ARBER’S POISONED WHEAT kills 
Mice and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1d., 2d., 4d., and 84. 
packets, with directions and testimonials. No risk nor 
damage in laying this Wheat about. From a single packet 
hundreds of mice and sparrows are found dead. Agents: 
BakcLay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; W. Surron and 
Co., Bow-churehyard; B. YaTss ané Co., 25, Budge-row, 
London, and sold by all Srassiow, Grocers, &c., throughout 
the United Kingdom,—Rarber’s Poisoned Wheat Works, 
Ipswich, removed from Eye, Suffolk. 


ILLE COLZA OIL, for MODERATOR 


LAMPS, 4s, and 4s. 6d, per Gallon.—It being essential, in 
order to obtain brilliancy of light, to have oil that is perfectly 
bright and pure, most especialcare is taken by WHITMORE and 
CRADDOCK in selecting only from the finest parcels imported 
into this country, and they guarantee its delivery in precisely 
the same fine condition as when drawn from the tanks at 
Lille. Its burning qualities are unsurpassed by any known 
oil at present in use.—Delivered free of charge anywhere 
within six miles, and by railway in casks of 25 gallons each 
and upwards. WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, the City Oil 
and Candle Depot, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 
E.C. Lists free. 


, Tr 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

CURE ALL.—No season tests human streneth to resist 
disease more than the spring; hence the many afflictions op- 
pressing whole familes at this time. Every _, whatever the 
condition of body, should always in the spring me some 
cooling and purifying medicine, and all sut ering from skin 
diseases will find this the most favourable time for their cure. 
For external ailments nothing equals Holloway’s Ointment. 
The rough, uneven skin, and the deepest malignant-looking 
ulcer yield alike to its power of always substituting wholesome 
for depraved blood. Holloway’s Purifying Pills, by cleansing 
and stimulating, exercise the same be neficial action over every 
internal organ. From the combined use of Ointment and 
Pills the body regains tone and vigour. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 


remove or avert the symptoms of indigestion consequent 
on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary occupation 
or residence in tropical climates, COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century, are highly recommended for their 
mild aperient, tonic, and aromatic properties. and for the power 
they possess in equalising the secretion of the liver and 
strengthening the digestive organs. Prepared only by James 
Cockle, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and may be had of 
all medicine vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 1}d,, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 
lls. 
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O YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greyness in 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anvwhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
fone by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 
London. 


UPTURES EFF ECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON'’S celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBL E 
RUPTURE, however bad or long- standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post “free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps or post- -office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance dé uily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 0’clock. An explanatory book’ and testimonials sent, post 


free, for six penny stamps. oy Se 
BRIS COLLEGE of HEALTH, 


EUSTON- BOsB, LONDO 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGE NTS, duly  PPOINTED for 
the Sal e of MORISON’S 


VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 








MEDICINES: 
Austrabe pe Mr. Charlwood. 
Bavaria... Mr. Gayrhos. 
Baltimore J. ©. French and Son 

















Collymore and Gill, 
3arcelona ... Miret and Cuyas. 
Brody Mr. Kornfeld. 

CATtNA GER 20000. c0cccccorcee cescer eres: Mr. Cauto. 

Calcutta. Mr. R, Chill. 

Cape Breton ... Mr. Ward. 
Constantinople Mr. Stampa. 

Copenhagen... Michaelsen and Holm. 


Barbadoes 








Cracow ...... Mr. Muldner. 
Elsinore Mr. Steenberg. @ 
France ...... Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and A Mr. Berck, 
Gibraltar Mr. Roberts. 


Mr. Cochrane. 

Mr. M‘Kinlay. 

Mr. Krauskopf. 
Mr. Henderson. 
Miss Kington. 

Rh. L. Pereira, Esq. 
Mr. Togne. 

Mr. Trudeau, 

Mr. Parris. 

Firth, Pond, and Co, 
Win, Wagner, Esq. 


Guernsey 
Halifax (N.S. 
Hamburg ... 
Honduras 
Jamaica... 
Madras ... 
Mexico ... 
Montreal 
New Zealand 
New York 
Odessa... 
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NEW WORKS ON GARDENING. 


Culture of Flowers and Plants. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. In One thick | 
Volume. With beautifully ——— Frontispiece | 
by GEORGE ANDREWS, F.H.S. Crown S8vo. cloth, 
5s. (This day. 





Culture of Fruits and Vegetables. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. In One thick 
Volume. With beautifully Coloured Frontispiece 
by GEORGE ANDREWS, F.H.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
5s. [This day. 


Manual of Practical Gardening. 
Containing plain and ample Instructions for every 
Operation connected with the Culture of the Ground, 
and including Landscape Gardening By GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S. With Coloured Design of a 
Landscape Garden. Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 

[Recently published. 


Gardener’s Every-Day Book. 
Being Plain Directions for the practical management 
of every department of Horticulture and _Floricul- 
ture By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. With 
Coloured Design of an Ornamental Greenhouse or 
Conservatory. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
[Recently published. 


Gardener’s & Farmer’s Reason Why: 


A popular Handbook in Question and Answer, con- 
taining some thousands of Reasons, assigned by 
Davy, LIEBIG, FORBES, VOELCKER, JOHNSTON, 
SINCLAIR, &e., for various Facts and Phenomena in 
the Cultivation of Vegetables and Tillage of the Soil. 
The Authority for eacui Theory or Experiment is 
given in every instance, to impart confidence to the 
arg Operator. By the Author of ‘ Inquire 
Vithin upon Everything.” Many Illustrations, 
Crown S8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (On the 26th inst. 


Handy Book on Gardening and the 
Golden Rules for Gardeners. 


By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. Fifth Edition. 
With Garden Memoranda for each month. Crown 
8vo. cloth limp, 1s. (This day. 


Gardening for the Million, and Ama- 
teur’s and Cottager’s Guide. 
Carefully Revised and Corrected to the Present 
Time. By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. Nine- 
teenth Edition. Demy 18mo. cloth limp, Sixpence. 
[This day. 
Nearly 100,000 copies have been sold of this Manual. 





Properties of Flowers and Plants. 
Being . the SOO LENNY. standard of perfection. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, FHLS. Crown §&vo. 
cloth, limp, 1s. {Recently published. 


Every Man His Own Gardener: 
A Complete Gardener’s Calendar and General Direc 
tory. By T. MAWE and J. ABERCROMBIE 
With Additions and Corrections by GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S. One volume, demy 12mo. cloth, 
6s. [Recently published. 


The Gardener: 
A Handbook for the Professional,:as well as the 
Amateur. With a Calendar for Monthly Operations. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. [Recently published. 





Separate Treatises, crown Svo. Sixpence each, 
ON THE 


Culture of Flowers and Plants, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. 
THESE INCLUDE THE 


Cherry, &c, 
Pear, &c. 
Orange, &c. 
Pine, &c. 
Cucumber, &e, 
Cabbage, &c. 
Camellia, &e. Asparagns, &e. 
Calceolaria, &e. Herbs, &e. 
Anemone, &c. Salads, &e. 
[Just completed. 
Each of the Treatises is complete in itself. 


Rose, | Grape Vine, &e. 
Tulip, &c. | Peach, &e. 
Carnation, &e. Strawberry, &c. 
| 
| 


Rhododendron, &e. 
Geranium, &c. 

Dahlia, &c. | 
Pansy, &c. } 
Ranunculus, &c. | 
Balsam, &c. | 





London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 
65, Paternoster-row. 





This day, royal 18mo. cl. price 2s. post free. 
HE GALLERY: a Sketch of the History 
of wey. | _eetting and Reporters. By 
CHARLES J. ATTO 
rt he i Prrmax, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ON THE Ist OF MAY 
Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad Im- 
perial Octavo, each Number containing Four Coloured 
Plates, with Descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d., a 
New Periodical, entitled 


a | 
‘HAMBERS’ S EXETER JOURNA AL | ) YA TIN 
th a* e 
and WEST of ENGLAND ADVERTISER. Published THE FLORAL MAGAZIN E . 
every Friday Morning, at No. 4, North Bridge, Exeter. COMPRISING 
The only true Reformer in the West of England. Advertise- : z nies 
| FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 

| 

| 

| 


ments 2d. per line, or 1s. per week ; or half that price if in- 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


serted by the quarter. 
BY 
une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la diree- 


ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 
4/THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.H.S., 





tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, breché, en vente: 
La terre et I homme, par A, Maury.. aesascuniineciiansign 4 


x 


nent 












Chronologie universelle, par C. Dreyss . 6 6 | Secretary tothe Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
re ancienne, par J. ns ~. 40 | Society. 
istoire grecque, par V. Duruy .... ow 4 6 . a 7 
Histoire romaine, par V. Duruy . ei eS THE DRAWINGS BY 
Histoire de France, par V. Duruy, 2 vo «. 8 0} "4 ER FTI’ , 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, par J. A. Fleury, 9 O | : W ALT FITCH, BLS, 2 
Hlistoire d’{talie, par J. Zeller .. 4 6 | Artistof Sir W.J. Hooker's Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 
Histoire des Etats scandinaves, pa we 3S 6} ae 
Histoire des Arabes, par M. Sédillot.. a © 
Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot . we 4 0 The Floral Magazine has been 1 peatected to supply 
Loose og . ye a grecque, par M. J : + : the long-felt want of some independent periodical, of 
stoire de !a li rature romaine, par mé me auteur 
Histoire dela iittidenture frameaibe,per M.d.Demogect 4 @ a popular character, devoted to the illustration of the 


neni Sages a many New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being 

HACHETTE and Co.. 18, 7. Ww illiam- -street, London continually produced by the skill of modern culti- 
acca —— | vators. 

JDOPULAR ‘ontainaad BOOKS, . Published The Plates will be executed by Mr. WALTER Fircn, 

by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King Ww illiam-street, | Who has been so long and so favourably known as the 

Artist of Curtis's Botanical Magazine, and of other botani- 


Strand. 
CE en cal publications emanating from Kew. The selection of 
Telemaque.. Is. 3d. | subjects, and the descriptions, will be by the Secretary 









Louis XIV... 


- 64. | of ‘the FLORAL COMMITTEE of the HORTICULTURAL 
Noel and Chap: a's 


& 6d | SOCIETY. 

s. 6d. | _ Curtis’s Botanical Magazine will continue to represent 
s. 6d. | the scientific department of Garden Botany, under the 
. Od. | superintendence Pf the Director of the Royal Gardens of 
. 0d. | Kew. The Floral Magazine will be devoted to meri- 





Cesar with Latin Notes 
Horace with Latin Note 
Virgil with Latin Note 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Pros 





La Fontaine's Fables... ‘The Same, Poets = = torious varieties of such introduced Plantsasare of popular 
All strongly bound in boards. —=—=—~=<CS*S«Ss en acter, and likely to become established favourites in 
: CANCER. = —— | the Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


Just published, price 1s., per post 1s. 1d., | 
+h xr r 
HE SECOND APPENDIX to the Suc- | C ‘a 
cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or ovent-garden 
Caustices; also, a new, painless, = successful method of | = — ae 
treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics. “Fourth I Edition, just published _ Price 2s. Gd. or by post, 
By JOHN P ae D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood. London, N.W —_—__— ISEASES of the ‘SKIN: : a Guide to their 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by Cases. By 


YEAUTIFUL POETRY : the Choicest of THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Wester Dis- 


vensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-stree Z- 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future rop-aquare. _— J ’ treet, Fit 


reading all that is worthy of preservation. . s 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
> S. ¢ a r superbly om ‘ 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly | (4,.5 +9 the curable."—Lancet. 


bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. , a 
Cnritic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. London: T. RicHArps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


BYOKS in ALL CLASSES of LITERATURE, ANCIENT and 
MODERN, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, many of uncommon oummainn —NOW READY, TWO 
NEW CATAL JGUES, in which are included all the new purchases selected from poe best Libraries recently 
dispersed in London and the Country.—BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY 


C. J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, W.C. 


London: Lovett REEVE, 5, ‘mene 

















CR OMWELL. —LAST DAY, AP RIL 5 


CROMWELL REFUSING TIE CROWN OF ENGLAND. 


MAGUIRE’S Grand Picture, containing upwards of 30 Portraits, life size, now ON VIEW, 
At LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT’S, No. 79, Cornhill, E.C. 
Admission on a of private address card. 











On Wednesday, 4th April, will be published, 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “Adam Bede.” 
In 8 vols. post Svo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


“This day i is published, : 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 28s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS: 


CRITICAL, DEVOTIONAL, AND PROPHETICAL; 
The Text of the Authorised Version, metrically arranged, according to the Original Hebrew; with an English 
Analytical and Hebrew Index. 
By Rev. WILLIAM DE BURGH, D.D., 
Late Donnellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin; Author of “ An Exposition of the Apocalypse,’’ “ Lectures 
on the Second Advent,’’ “ A Compendium of Hebrew,”’ &c. &c. 
Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co.; and SIMPKIN, 
M waneemnenie L, and Co. 





NATIONAL FLAGS OF ENGLAND. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS THREE LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, AND NEARLY SIXTY WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 
The former are from Domenichino’s ‘St. Catherine,’ and Wilkie’s ‘‘ Blindman’s Buff,” both in the Royal 
Collections; and from Durham’s statue of ‘* Chastity.’ 
THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS NUMBER INCLUDE: 





Two Fop Artists: Sherwin and Cosway. By W. Thorn- | The National Institution. 
bury. Public Drinking Fountains.—Illustrated. 
Sir A. W. Calcott. By the late E. V. Rippingille. | National Flags of England. By the Rey. C. Boutell.— 
= Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea. PartIV. Illustrated. ; 
y J. B. Lossing.—Illustrated. | The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales 
Ww = Feb Abbey Church.— Illustrated. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall.- ory oy 
Shakspere’s Dramatic Works.—Illustrated. Exhibition of F rench Pictures. . &e. 


VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Suaxesreane. 





On the 12th of April, 1860, will be published, price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


THE SECOND VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES 


DICKENS. 


Containing the Concluding Chapters of A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Also, continued from week to week until its completion in July, 


THE WOMAN 


IN WHITE, BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


The First Six Papers of THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, by CHARLES DICKENS. 


AND, IN ADDITION, THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


AMUSEMENTS : - 
Our Eye-witness and certain Story-tellers. Our Eye-witness 
and the Performing Bull. Our Eye-witness in Great Company [at 
Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition]. Our Eye-witness in Low Spirits. 
Our Eye-witness at a Friendly Lead. 
ANTIQUITY : 
Subterranean Switzerland. Sanctuary of Arrest from Debt. 
Letters on Edward the First’s Scotch War. 
BioGRApPuy : 
Leigh Hunt: a Remonstrance. 
CoMMERCE : ; . 
A Morning with some Prudent Men. The British Merchant in 
Trouble. France and Free Trade. How long will our Coal last ? 
Our Eye-witness at the Docks. 
Competitive ExAMINATIoys : 
The Schoolmaster all Abroad. 
Domestic Economy: 
Cooks at College. 


Drirt: 


Bits of Garden. Good Water. 


EryMoroey : 
Twisted Words. 
FARMING : 
English Mutton. Pork. Our Eye-witness in Baker-street [the 
Christmas Cattle Show]. 


Foreign Lire: 
Moloch’s Chapel-of-Ease. An Unholy Brotherhood. War Paint 
and Medicine-Bags. Curly- headed France. The Demon of 
Homburg. 


InpustRy : 

Housetop Telegraphs. The Happy Fishing Grounds [Oyster 
Catching]. How to Make Money. Another Whitstable Trade 
| Reema ar Divers]. Inventors and Inventions. Wise Saws and 

[odern Instances [Saw Mills at Gloucester]. Committed to New- 
gate-street [Newgate Market]. Ceres at Dockhead [New Bread 
Manufacture]. 

Iraty: 
The Real Horrors of War. Paris on Rome. Italian Distrust. 
The Pope in Account. Phases of Papal Faith. 
JOURNALISM : 
The Foo Choo Daily News. The Tattlesnivel Bleater. 
Law: 
Economy in Sheepskin. Very Common Law: 1. 
2. Courtship and Marriage. 3. Master and Servant. 
Locomorton : 
My Railway Collision. Cab! 
MANNERS : 

Since this Old Cap was New. My Boys. My Girls. 
Dream? Sindbad Come True. 
France. Whistology. 

Mestat PHENOMENA: 
A Physician’s Dreams [two articles]. Without a name. 


Infancy. 
4. Shopping. 


Concerning Cravats. Woman in 


Was it a | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 








Mepicat Practice: 

Pulling through. Good Samaritans [The Samaritan Hospital]. 
The Breath of Life. Bedside Experiments [Nursing]. Paying 
the Doctor. 

METroROLOGY : 
Glass Points to Stormy [Historical Storms]. 
Natura History: 

The Elephant at Home. Poisonous Mushrooms, Christmas 
Boughs. Full of Life. Resuscitating Animals. Nature's Plant- 
ing. Odd Fish. England Long, Long Ago. 

Tue Navy: 
Cherbourg: 1. The Way there. 2. In the Town. 3. Among 
the Sailors. Royal Naval Volunteers, 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION : 
Our Eye-witness at Gloucester. 
Poetry : 

Our Dead. Book World. Three Phases. Loved and Lost. 
The Midnight Train. Half the Year Round. The Widow’s Wake. 
The Ruined City. The Golden Year. One Trace Left. Faces in 
the Fire. Shadows on the Wall. Lonely. Folded Hands. My 
Maid Marian. The Caged Lark. Written in Dust. ; 

Tue Provinces : 

A Musical Prize-fight. County Gossip. Seventy Years’ Fox- 

Hunting. 
QUACKERY : 
The End of the World [Prophetic Quacks]. Infallible Physic 
[Medical Quacks]. 
Revivals : 
Hysteria and Devotion. A Revival under Louis the Fifteenth. 
Tue SERPENTINE : 
Our Eye-witness on the Ice. Man In! 
SmAut Suor: 
Sroriss : 

The Postmaster’s Daughter. Two Dead Men’s Stories. Vit- 

toria Accoramboni, in Nine Chapters. Cream of Tartary. 
Turkey: 

Twisting the Bowstring. Fair and Foul Circassians. Street. 
Dogs in Constantinople. Street Sights. Lunacy. Eastern Lunacy 
and Something more. Shops and Shopkeepers. Burial-Grounds. 
Turkish Prisons. Bazaars. The Valley of the Sweet Waters. 

Tue UncomMerctAL TRAVELLER: 

1. Wreck of the Royal Charter. 2, The Poor Law in Wapping. 

3. A Sermon in the Britannia Theatre. 4. Waiting for Jack in 


Liverpool. 5. Travels in Search of Refreshment. 6. The German 
Chariot. 


Life in Danger. 


ALSO, 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE, 
Being the Double Number for Christmas, containing : 

The Mortals in the House. The Ghost in the Clock Room. The 
Ghost in the Double Room. The Ghost in the Picture Room. The 
Ghost in the Cupboard Room. The Ghost in Master B.’s Room. 
The Ghost in the Garden Room. The Ghost in the Corner Room. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published (also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., and in Monthly Parts) 
At 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ; 


And by Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W.; of whom may be had all the Numbers of “ Household Words.” 








Printed and published by JouN CROCKFORD, at —— on-street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex. 
aturday, 


h 31, 1860, 











